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Out In The Open-- 


For that war garden; for camping, tramping fish- 
ing; for every outdoor sport and recreation—you’ll 
want economical clothes, an outfit of garments that 
will wear well, fit comfortably and be good style. 
For the work-a-day and the sport-a-day lady there’s 
an outfit of garments in 


Duxbak or Kamp-it 
Clothes for The Out-of-Doors 


Duxbak clothes are made of a specially woven 
heavy duck, rainproofed; and every vital place 
wearproofed. 





Kamp-it includes a wide variety of styles, not rain- 
proofed, but economical and stylish—for every 
outdoor activity. 

Style to the right consists of YaleHat,Smock,Skirt and But- 
ton Leggings. Made in Olive Green or Drab Kamp-it Cloth; 
Wool or Cotton Serge; Corduroy or Suede Leather Cloth. 
Men’s Outfit below is a typical Duxbak outfit of hat, 
coat, knickers and leggings. This style also made ina 
variety of fabrics. 

Send for Free 1918 Style Book or ask any sport- 
ing goods dealer. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
4 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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A Touch and 
They’re Clean 


Save laundry bills—save collar ex- 
pense—have a clean collar always. 
Figure your average collar costs— 
the life of the average collar—the 
cost of frequent laundering. Then 
compare the result with 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE 








___|Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods _ 
Transparent Sheeting 
__|Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes 


WILMINGTON, O. L. DELAWARE 
Challenge Collars __|[Fairfeld Rubber Cloth 


|industrial Dynamites 





[Blasting Powder 


___|Farm Explosives 





__|Sanitary Wall Finish _ ‘Hunting & Trapshooting 
Town & Country Paint |Anesthesia Ether | 





Vitrolac Varnish 


_|Flowkote Enamel 





_|Antoxide Iron Paint _ 
‘Bridgeport Finishes 
|Auto Enamel _ 

___|Rayatite Top Material 

_|Motor Fabrikeid 








Craftsman Fabrikoid 


|Metal Lacquers : 
es |Pyroxylin Solvents 
Refined Fusel Oi 
|Commercial Acids 
Alums 
Pigment Basis 


Tar Distillates 





Dyes and Bases 
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Visit Du Pont Products Store 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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COLLARS 


Here is a collar with the same dull linen stitched 
edged effect of a laundered collar—yet one that requires = 
no laundering. A positively non-wilting, permanently ~ 
white collar—water proof stiffened instead of starched, a= | 
and instantly refreshed with a little soap and water. 

Admirable for dancing and almost indispensible 
for every-day wear because of its rain, perspiration, 
oil and dust proof qualities. 

Made in eighteen styles, half sizes. Sold by enter- = | 
prising department and men’s furnishing stores every- 
where. Try them. Check the coupon. State your size 
and style—and send 25c for sample, 


The Arlington Works 


Owned and Operated by ! =: : 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. = 
725 Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 


Canadian Office and Factory: Toronto 








The Du Pont American Industries Are: 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del... . Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. . . . ._ Leather Substitutes 
Du Pont Chemical W orks, Equitable Bldg.,N.Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N.Y. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. . Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del. Dyes and Dye Bases 
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*F ISHING will make YOU strong 


| justas Bombing makes the Soldier strong 


The soldier prepares to fight at the front. He exercises until he is as strong asa bull. You 
must prepare to fight just as hard in business and profession. You owe your country a strong 
body, a clear mind and a loyal heart. Fishing exercises the same muscles as bomb and gren- 
ade throwing. When you cast your bait away out where you have “‘seen signs of the enemy’”’ 
you have thesame thrill that the soldier has when he hurls his bomb across ‘‘no-man’s land.”’ 


are famous all over the world because experienced fisher- 
men know that they will be more successful and have 
Steel Fishing Rods more pleasure if they have a ‘‘Bristol’’ for each kind of 

fishing. Prices range from $3.50 to $25.00. You can 
buy them in 16,000 stores, or, if your dealer is not anxious to serve you, you can buy from us 
by mail at catalogue prices plus 3% War Tax. ‘Write for Illustrated Catalogue Free. 






Eat Fish 


and save meat and 
wheat. Catch yourown 
fish. Use ‘‘Bristol’’ 
Rods and Meek 
Reels. Grow 
healthy out- 
doors while 
you are sav- 
ing food. 


oer MEEK 
and'Blue Grass” 


REELS 


fit companions for “‘Bristol’’ Rods. Every 
Meek will last a lifetime. No watch could 
be built any more carefully. Ask any fisher- 
man who is recognized in his locality as the 
most expert caster, and without a moment’s 
hesitation he will tell you that there is no 
other reel to compare with MEEK. Any 
y sporting goods dealer who has fine trade, will 
tell youthesame. Prices range from $7.50up. 


Catalogue FREE 
Send for it today 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
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A Sportsman’s Magazine of the West 


Volume LXI 


In the 


Having hunted many of the differ- 
ent varieties of antlered game of the 
Middle and Western states for several 
years and having fine trophies of all 
but three of them, I figured that the 
fall of 1916 should see me in the wil- 
derness in search of moose or caribou, 
but, after making all preparations, 
even to the securing of guides, etc., I 
was at the last minute disappointed 
and unable to go, on acdount of an 
accident to my hunting companion, 
which made the trip an impossibility 
for him. I then and there registered 
a vow that, health and everything else 
permitting, I would never let another 
season go by without a big-game hunt. 

Only the initiated will ever under- 
stand the depth of such a disappoint- 
ment. So during the summer of 1917, 
as early as June, I began to plan and 
arrange to ensure myself the long- 
delayed trip. I never had hunted 
moose, nor had any of my usual hunt- 
ing companions, so the selection of a 
place to go and the personnel of the 
party became matters of moment. 

Our neighboring state of Minnesota 
harbors many moose, but, until this 
season the laws did not permit non- 
residents to export their game, altho 
permitting its capture (a most unjust 
arrangement which, happily, has now 
been corrected). However, the woods 
of Minnesota are too crowded during 
the open season to appeal to yours 
truly. I never did fancy being re- 
quired to wear a red mackinaw and a 
red cap while hunting animals as wary 
as the Virginia deer, which are hard 
enough to approach when all the con- 
litions are favorable to the hunter, 
in order to protect myself from being 
potted by some lunatic from the cities, 
who was out to whale away at any- 
thing that moved in the brush, with- 
out waiting to see whether it wore 
horns or whiskers. These half-baked 
mbeciles are entirely too numerous in 
several of our Middle Western states, 
and while antlered game would be rea- 
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Ontario Moose 
M. C. Johnston, M. D. 


sonably safe from them if grazing in 
an open meadow, they are extremely 
deadly when firing into the brush at 
random. 

Well, to get back to my story: I 
finally wrote the G. P. A. of the C. N. 
R. R. at Winnipeg, and thru him, was 
put in touch with some of the best 
fellows, and the best country for that 
particular game, to my notion, that 
exists within easy access. I found all 
the officials representing this road and 
the Canadian government most oblig- 
ing and helpful, and wish to here and 
now testify to their gentlemanliness 
and courtesy. 

I had arranged to have accompany 
me our genial townsman and thoro 
sportsman, ex-Governor Herried, but 
just a few days before we were to 


Number 4 


Fields 


a big-game hunt this year, so here I 
was again, doomed to stay at home, 
go alone, or what was worse than 
either, take a greenhorn with me. I 
was busy getting ready to go it alone; 
when one day, just a week before the 
time to start, Bill sauntered into the 
office and said: “Say, Doc, do you 
happen to know of any good place 
where a fellow could go, with a fair 
chance of getting a moose and getting 
back again in a couple of weeks?”’ 
Gee! I felt right then that Providence 
was sure favoring this big-game hunt- 
er. We hustled our outfits together 
and left Aberdeen on the evening of 
October 29th, two happy fellows. We 
had a layover of about five hours in 
St. Paul, Minn., and spent the time 
visiting Burkhard’s and buying some 

















GETTING THE CANOE INTO THE 


start he was induced to take upon his 
shoulders the burdens of food admin- 
istrator for the state, and he felt that 
he must give his time to that rather 
than to the pleasures of hunting. My 
old-time pal, Bill (W. J.) Tiffany, had 
toid me early in the summer that it 
would be impossible for him to take 


WATER ON WAY 


TO BAILEY CAMP 


more shells, and films for our cameras. 
We left St. Paul over the N. P. 
Duluth, about 7 
DP. Mi, fifteen 
twenty minutes bound for Interna- 
tional Falls and Fort Frances, Ont. 
On the train between Duluth and Fort 
met old who 


for 
where arrived 


but left again in 


we 
or 


Frances we an friend 
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was well acquainted with the country 
for which we were heading, and he 
cheered us up mightily by informing 
that we were sure going to the 
light place for game. We were due 
to leave Fort Frances about 1:30 
but owing to a wreck to the 
east of us, we did not get started 
until about 4:30 and arrived at our 
destination, Mine Center, a little after 
6 a.m. 

We were met at the station by my 
correspondent, Mr. A. M. Struve, and 
conducted to the hotel, where a nice 
warm breakfast awaited us. After 
breakfast we met the population of 
the village, and incidentally the men 
who were to be our hosts for the next 
two weeks. Mr., or more properly 
speaking, ‘‘Spike’’ Struve, is the man 
who is famous in song and story, also 


us 


Aa. Mi, 


After dinner we scouted around back of 


three deer and numerous fresh tracks, and got a general 
idea of the lake and the surrounding country, through which 
In going back to camp, | 
became separated from the rest of the boys and on arriving 
at the place where camp should have been, was surprised 
and pained to find that some inconsiderate scoundrel had 


we were to hunt the next day. 


moved the camp in my absence! 


Outdoor Life 


in picture, as having ridden a full- 
grown bull moose across Turtle Lake. 

We found him a genial fellow, 6 
feet 2 inches in his bare feet, who 
could not do enough to make you feel 
“at home.” 

We were informed that*’the usual 
route to our camp was impracticable, 
owing to the condition of the ice in 
the lake, it being neither strong 
enough to bear our weight nor thin 
enough to permit the passage of the 
canoe, so we donned our “war togs,”’ 
put what we absolutely needed into 
our bags, shouldered them and our 
rifles and footed it about three or 
four miles down the railroad track, 
then a mile or so thru the brush and 
windfalls to the bank of Turtle Lake, 
where we found the canoe and some 
open water. Four men together with 


camp, saw 


Lost 


all our ‘‘duffle’’ was too big a load for 
the canoe, so we decided to make two 
trips of it. Our guides and hosts, Ben 
Schuler and Andy Johnson, took the 
canoe with all the plunder and paddled 
and broke ice about a mile and a half 
across the lake to our permanent 
camp, an abandoned logging camp, 
which the boys had fixed up for per- 
manent quarters and which made a 
very comfortable home, leaving us to 
come the second trip. I walked back 
a few rods from the lakeshore and 
saw several fresh deer tracks and 
some old moose tracks and felt that 
we had indeed struck the right place. 
This opinion was confirmed absolutely 
after Andy had come back and pad- 
dled us to the shack, where we found 
Ben had prepared a cracking good din- 
ner for us. 


the benefit of the wind break and also the reflected heat, 
while the fir kept me reasonably free from the falling snow. 
It stopped snowing after awhile, but remained cloudy. 
After several hours of business of building fire and cussing 
the country, I looked at my watch to see if it were not 
nearly morning. It was just 7:15!!! 
I shook the watch and held it to my ear. 


It was run- 


ning, all right, but | was sure the hands must have caught, 


About then | 


Now, | wish to state right here that I have hunted in the woods and 
over the mountains and in all kinds of country for the last twenty years, 
more or less, and I never was lost in daylight or darkness, sunshine or 
storm, so | KNEW somebody had surreptitiously REMOVED that 
camp. 

It was rapidly getting dark and was beginning to snow! 

I sat down on a log and figured it out. I knew I was very close 
to where we had left that camp, but the fellows who moved it had 
done a good job and there was nol a stick or scratch to show where it 
had been. I lit up old “Jimmy pipe” to see if he would help any. 
It was now snowing briskly and almost pitch dark. There was nothing 
but brush and windfalls. 
melted the snow, hence there were no tracks to follow. 

I soon made up my mind that I had better be hustling some firewood 
if | was going to stay all night, and got busy. I was lucky enough to 
find a big fir tree; a large rock and a dead pine that had recently 
fallen, all in the same vicinity, so I built my fire near the rock to get 


It was a southern exposure and the sun had 


Bed felt pretty good that night, but They reported no 


or something, but then, how could they catch at 7:15? 
heard a “Bang, bang!” off a little to my left and back in the brush. 
“Some darned fool must be lost,” thought I, and yelled in answer. A 
little later I saw a light moving along the lake shore and I yelled again. 
The light waved in reply and in a few minutes, along came old Andy, 
faithful old sport, and in his pack sack he had a couple of man’s sized 
sandwiches and a pail to make tea in, together with the “makin's.” | 
wasn't glad to see him at all! Oh, no! 

He explained that a long, narrow peninsula hid the cabin and most 
of the lake with which I was familiar, from the spot where I had 
elected to camp; that | had walked a couple of hundred yards too far, 
before turning toward the lake, and consequently came out on another 
Well, to make a long 
story short, we ate our sandwiches and drank some good hot tea and 
then set out for camp, getting there about 9:30, so you see I wasn't 
lost at all. I had to take it back about the fellow stealing the camp, 
too; it was just the d camp that got lost. 


big bay, whose existence | was ignorant of. 





we got out bright and early next 
morning, November list. Andy and I 
went northeast, while Bill and Ben 
started off southwest. We walked 
about seven miles up Heron River.and 
to the east of Heron. We saw the 
tracks of eight moose, but all were 
two or three days old. As we sat on 
a log eating our mid-day lunch, Andy 
tried a few calls with a birch bark 
horn which he made, but no bull re- 
sponded. 

He also entertained me with a birch 
bark whistle, with which he could ex- 
actly imitate a flute. I could easily 
see how his ancestors had been able 
to charm with ‘‘the pipes of Pan.”’ 

In returning we struck a muskeg 
swamp, where we had to wade up to 
our knees in snow and water for a 
couple of miles, so when we arrived 
in camp we were wet to our thighs. 
Ben and Billy had returned before us. 


plenty of deer. 
biscuits and fried venison, which Ben 
had prepared, and Oh! boy, maybe we 
didn’t EAT! After supper, Ben took 
down a fiddle that he had made, 
which had but three strings, but 
in spite of which he could play very 
well, and livened us all up with ‘‘Tur- 
key in the Straw,” “Irish Washer- 
woman” and several other selections. 
Andy got his birch bark out, and we 
listened to some flute and violin duets 
which were surprisingly good. 

Next morning, November 2d, Ben 
went to town for supplies, while Andy, 
Bill and I went deer hunting over 
where the boys had seen so much sign 
the day before. Ve saw lots of sign, 
and Andy jumped three deer which, 
however, refused to come our way, so 
we returned empty handed. We got 
an early start next morning and all 
struck out for the Heron River coun- 


moose sign, but try, determined to get a moose or 
We filled up on hot bust. We came to the river and found 
it open. Andy soon felled a poplar 


for us to walk over on, so we crossed 
dry shod and started to hunt the east 
side of the river, a mile or so above 
where Andy and I had been the first 
day. Ben and Bill were to take one 
ridge along the river and Andy and I 
were to work a little farther to the 
east. We had just found some fresh 
tracks, and I was looking the country 
over with my binoculars, when we dis- 
covered Bill and Ben ahead of us on 
“our” ridge. Just at the same time 
we all saw a black object making its 
way thru the brush along the opposite 
hillside, just opposite the boys. That 
they saw it, too, was soon evidenced 
by the ‘‘Bang! Bang! Bang!” of Bill’s 
.30-40 Winchester. The moose strolled 
along, and I couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation, and sent a few .303s after him 
from the old Savage, altho the dis- 





ce was fully 600 yards. All at once 

the moose apparently stumbled and 
Andy and I spurted across the 

vine and up the other side, until I 

ally discovered him lying stone 
dead, in a little vale. I fired a shot 
to bring the others to me, and soon 
all were congratulating Billy, as the 
moose was only hit once, and the hole 
that of the .30-40. We had 
gged the first moose either of us 
id ever seen in the wilds, and he was 
a potinnecad His horns spread 50 inches, 
nad 23 points and nice large pans. He 
was also in splendid condition, nice 
and fat. After dressing him and 
“boiling the kettle,’’ we started for 
cump. On the way we jumped two 
large deer, but did not get a shot at 
either of them, owing to the thick 
brush in which they lay. 

The following day we decided to go 
te an abandoned lumber camp up the 
river a ways above where we had 
killed the moose, so loaded up the 
canoe with blankets, cooking tools 
and grub, all we dared, put it on a 
sled and pushed it over the ice about 
a mile and a half until we came to the 
place where the river was open; then 
we put the canoe into the water, and 
with all four of us it made some load. 
We paddled up to about where the 
moose lay, and there Andy and I got 
out, while Ben and Bill took the ca- 
noe up to Baileys (the afore-men- 
tioned camp) and fixed up camp for 
the night. Andy and I saw several 
fresh signs and several fresh beaver 
workings, but no game. Coming to- 
ward the river about 4 p. m. we heard 
a great cannonade, and thought sure 
that Indians had attacked Bill and 
jen. When we finally got to camp 
we found that Billy, the lucky dog, 
had put the quietus on a fine big 
buck, whose horns had 16 points, 
while Ben had killed a smaller one 
for meat. So we forgave the cannon- 
ade and all partook of a bully supper 
that Ben had prepared. The boys had 
built a new roof on part of an old 
shack; huilt a chimney of boards and 
gcathered a lot of spruce boughs and 
alsams for our beds. We sat around 
nd told tales and dried out our socks 
ntil sleep time, then rolled in and 
reamed of the good times to come. 

Billy bet me $2 I would get a big 
ill today, the 5th of November, and 
e all started out in high spirits. I 
ought it a good bet, even if I lost, 
nd I did lose, as he hasn’t paid it 
et. Andy and I went over on the 
est side of the river, above where 
e boys had shot their deer, while 
ey took the canoe and went east 
ove where we had been, between 
eron Lake and another lake east of 
eron. Andy and I were strolling 
ong, the snow crusty and noisy, 
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when we 
brushy 


jumped a moose out of a 
ravine about 150 yards ahead 
of us. ‘‘There’s your bull,’’ whispered 
Andy. Up came the old Savage, and 
I was just on the point of pulling the 
trigger when the moose took a whirl 
so as to present a broadside, and I 
took the gun down, disgusted. ‘‘The 
blamed thing has no horns,” I said. 
“Ain’t that rotten luck?” said Andy. 
We wafched her walk over the hill, 
and then I took a circle to the left, 
while Andy went around to the right, 
hoping to jump a bull. I got close to 
the cow again, but we saw no horns 
that day, and returned to camp, full 
of determination to do business on the 
morrow. Ben and Billy had also 
jumped several cows and yearlings, 
but had seen nothing worth bringing 
to camp. Billy was very anxious to 
see a timber wolf, as we had encoun- 
tered several fresh tracks, one band of 





ahead and stopped, waiting to see 
what would come out, every nerve 
tense. In a few minutes out stepped 


a 2-year-old ‘‘spike’’ bull, his hair on 
end and ears jerking. He had heard 
but was unable to get our scent, 
and could not see us as we stood per- 
fectly still. The antics he went thru 
in trying to locate us were comical to 
watch. As soon as we started on he 
located us and lost no time in ‘“‘beat- 
ing it’ out of there. 

Andy suggested that we rest awhile 
and boil the kettle, while waiting for 
the sun to thaw the snow enough to 
make our progress less noisy, so we 
built a small fire in a little ravine and 
lolled around eating our lunch and 
“‘vassing’’ for an hour or so, and then 
went on. As we started, Andy said, 
“I will show you a big bull in less 
than an hour.” ‘‘That suits me fine,” 
said I, but I did not think he would 


us, 
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THE OLD SHACK AT BAILEY CAMP. NOTICE THE BOARD CHIMNEY 
seven, and he wanted one very much do it. We had walked: not over one- 


for a trophy. 

The rext morning, November 6th, 
we discovered that we were out of 
flour and potatoes, so decided to make 
the Turtle Lake camp at night. Andy 
and I decided we would go overland 
and try once more for our moose, 
while Ben and Billy took the canoe 
down river. It was a frosty morning 
and there was a heavy crust on the 
snow that made still-hunting a joke. 
We all got into the canoe, and the 
boys paddled us up the river a couple 
of miles, where we disembarked and 
started on our long hike. Billy and 
Ben went on up river to Heron Lake 
to scout around in search of wolves or 
other varmints: 

Andy took the lead and we crunched 
thru the snow, over the windfalls, as 
quietly as we could, but making noise 
enough to wake the dead. After 
tramping about one and a half miles, 
we heard a bush snap in a thicket 


half a mile from where we lunched, 
when, on rounding the point of a hill, 
we saw a big moose get out of his 
bed on the opposite hillside, about 200 
yards away. His horns were plainly 
visible, but I took a look at him thru 
the glasses to make sure he was the 
one I was looking for. 

I was perfectly satisfied that he 
was the one I wanted after a very 
short inspection, and put the old Sav- 
age into action. He staggered at the 
first shot, which was aimed at his 
shoulder. “You’ve got him,” said 
Andy. “I want to see him drop,” said 
I, and gave him another in the same 
place, which aparently had no effect. 
I put three more after the last one be- 
fore he dropped. We had been be- 
hind a down tree and I do not think 
the moose had located us at all, as he 
did not move faster than a slow trot. 
Andy shook me by the hand and con- 
gratulated me on getting a big one. 








232 
We walked over toward where he had 
fallen, when out of the same little 


glade stepped his full brother, another 
whale of a big moose. 

This did not all 
alarmed at the proximity of man, for 


fellow seem at 
he bravely stood his ground, in fact, 
us. I had heard 
of moose charging, but had always 
supposed they only did that after be- 
ing When we had gotten 
within fifty feet of the moose 
Andy yelled, “Get out of here,’ and 
pounded on a log with a club, but the 
moose did not get worth a cent. We 
nianeuvered around for several min- 
utes until we had gotten about thirty 
feet apart. The moose was certainly 
a grand sight, standing there with 
head and mane up, eyes blazing, and 
expressing defiance in every line of 
his magnificent body. 

At last I thought of the 
“Get the camera out of the pack 
quick,’’ I said. I guess that moose 
had a strong strain of Indian in him 
for when I mentioned 
“camera,” he turned proudly on his 
heel and walked out of sight in the 
brush. We heard him moving around 
in the neighborhood all the time we 
were dressing out my moose, but did 
not care to hunt him up, as Andy said 
we would sure have to kill him in self- 
defense if we irritated him any 
more. I mourn the loss of that pic- 
ture, but if I live to be a thousand, I 
will never forget the event, or be like- 
ly to have it duplicated. 

My moose was a sure enough dandy. 
His horns spread 52 inches, and car- 
ried 25 points. The pans were large 
and the horns heavy and extremely 


advanced to meet 


wounded. 
about 


picture. 


somewhere, 


” 


Outdoor Life 
regular for After taking a 
few snapshots, we resumed our hike. 
We were still about seven miles from 
home as the crow flies and had a very 
rough country to make thru, and it 
about 3 o’clock when we were 
On the way we en- 
beaver dam that Andy 
was a new one, and the fresh 
logs and new workings bore out his 
statement. This dam was A&at least 
100 or 150 feet long, shaped like the 
capital letter S, and about twelve or 
fifteen feet in height at its highest 
point, where it crossed a small creek. 
the lake formed by this dam was 
about a mile long and up to 300 yards 
wide. It was at least fifteen feet 
Just think what a lot of work 
little fellows had done. This 
dam was as well built as any man 
could have done, There was no 
wastage except over the top, and 
everything looked as strong and dura- 
ble as could be. There must have 
been a considerable number of beavers 
there, but we saw not even a ripple 
on the water to denote their presence, 
altho the paths were full of wet tracks 
that could have been made only a 
matter of minutes before we came 
along. I took a few pictures, but as 
it was very late in the afternoon, had 
to make time exposures, and there 
was nothing to make use of to steady 
the camera except my gun, and the 
camera wabbled a little and the pic- 
tures are not clear. 

To give a detailed account of the 
rest of our trip in thru the swamps 
and over the windfalls is too painful, 
so will merely state that we hove in 
sight of the cabin at about 9 o’clock, 


moose. 


Was 
ready to start. 
countered a 
said 


caeep. 
these 


two of the tiredest chaps that ever 
lugged a gun. We expected to fi: 
Ben and Billy there and a hot supp 
ready, but the cabin was dark, so we 
had to hustle some wood and get a 
fire going, and just as we were ready 
to sit down and eat, along came th 
delinquents, just as tired and hungry 
as we were. They had paddled clear 
up to Heron Lake and scouted over 
a large territory without seeing an) 
thing but cows and calves. Of course 
they were delighted at my luck, but 
We were all too tired to celebrate that 
night. We both felt good. Had been 
out only six days and had two fine 
moose and one extra fine deer already. 
The next morning we all slept late. 
Ben baked up a batch of bread, and in 
the afternoon we loaded up the canoe 
and started back up the river to begin 
bringing in the moose. We got there 
just about supper time and concluded 
to call it a day, but the next morning 
we were up and started early. A tre- 
mendous fog came up, however, and 
we were until noon locating my moose. 
We all pitched in skinning and quar- 
tering, and Andy carried out one 
quarter, about 200 pounds, to the foot 
of Heron Lake, about one mile from 
where he was killed, and about fifteen 
miles by water from our main camp. 
I cleaned up the head, and it was 
enough of a load to suit me. We got 
back to camp about dark without see- 
ing any game. The following day Ben 
and Andy finished carrying out the 
moose to the lake, while Billy and I 
made a raft. We wrecked one of the 
already partly wrecked buildings of 
the lumber camp, skidded the logs to 
the river where we assembled them, 




















THE TWO BIG MOOSE WHERE THEY FELL. 


TO LEFT, 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS TROPHY; 


TO RIGHT, 


BILLY AND BEN, AND BILLY’S MOOSE 











1d fastened them together. When 
‘mpleted, our raft was 24 feet long 
y 8 feet wide and 15 inches deep, 

ipable of carrying quite a load. We 
vere as pleased as two kids, and 
nothing would do but we must give it 
i. trial, so we took our rifles and poled 
the raft across the river and went on 

deer hunt, about 3 o’clock in the 

fternoon. We hunted for about two 

hours and were on the raft in the mid- 
dle of the river going home, when I 
happened to look up stream, and there 
stood a big deer in the middle of the 
river, calmly looking us over. It was 
too dark to see the sights, but I took 
i. shot at him anyway, the bullet strik- 
ing in the water just under him. The 
way he tore out of there was not slow 
and we nearly fell off the raft from 
laughing to see him go. We went up 
and examined his trail where he left 
the river to make sure he was not hit, 
but found no evidence of any injury 
having been done him. 

Andy and Ben returned late, re- 
porting that all the meat was at the 
lake waiting for the canoe or raft. 
The next day we all returned to the 
Turtle Lake camp for more grub. 
While walking from the canoe to the 
cabin, Andy leading and I next, each 
man with a pack on his back, Andy 
stepped up on a rock to avoid a wet 
spot in the trail, and beckoned me to 
hurry up. As I scrambled up the rock 
I saw a nice deer standing off to one 
side about 100 yards, watching us. 
To slide off the pack and raise the 
gun was the work of a moment. With 
the “bang!” of the .303 the deer 
plunged out of sight in some thick 
brush. ‘‘Gee whiz, did I miss that 
deer,” said I? “I guess you did,” 
said Andy. “I’ll go see,” said Billy, 
so the rest of us took up the packs 
and went on to camp, a distance of 
only 300 yards or so. Billy did not 
show up for about half an hour, and 
when he did come in he had a grin 
on his face. ‘‘How far did he go?” 
I asked. ‘‘Oh, about three rods,’ said 
Billy. The old Savage had bored him 
thru the lungs. 

We now had our limit of game, and 
while Ben and Andy finished getting 
out the game to the lake, we scouted 
around looking for wolves, ete. An 
old fisherman had told us where there 
were some nets and had requested us 
to lift them if we happened that way, 
so one day we went over to look for 
them. We found them without trou- 
ble, but frozen into four inches of ice. 
We had nothing but a short-handled 
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ax, but managed to chop one of them 
out. In it we found five big sturgeon, 
which we appropriated. They weighed 
about fifty pounds each, and to drag 
them four or five miles over ice and 
thru the woods was no light task, but 
we were lucky enough to discover an 
old abandoned birch bark canoe that 
had broken in two and was half buried 
in the sand. We dug it out and used 
the front half as a toboggan and slid 


bo 
we 
Naw! 


pleasanter lot of fellows or any that 
would do as much to insure your hav- 
ing a good time. Ben Schuler and 
Andy Johnson were the best of good 
fellows and hunting companions. Each 
had an accurate knowledge of the hab- 
its of the game and knew the country 
like a book. Ben was a first-class 
cook, and both were always willing 
and anxious to do all the hard work. 
I never heard a cross or unkind word 
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CARRYING OUT THE MOOSE HEADS. THE Al 


our fish home with ease. That eve- 
ning we dressed them and salted them, 
preparatory to smoking them. Smoked 
sturgeon are fine eating. 

About noon of the 14th Ben and 
Andy returned, reporting all the game 
at the lake on our raft. The weather 
was so warm that we did not dare 
ship it, so hung it in the shade to keep 
cool until the weather changed. The 
law allows until December 6th to ex- 
port the game, so we felt reasonably 
sure the weather would be colder be- 
fore the season closed. We got all 
our stuff together and into the canoe 
and by paddling where the water was 
open and walking where the ice was 
thick, we got into town about 4 
o’clock, two tired but happy hunters. 
We learned that a train was due going 
west at about 11 o’clock, so employed 
the interim in getting better acquaint- 
ed with the ‘‘boys,’’ some of whom 
were 70 years young. In all my hunt- 
ing experiences I have never met a 


"THOR TO LEFT, BILLY TO RIGHT OF PICTURE. 


from either of them during the whole 
trip. When you meet a fellow like 
that, tie to him. 


“The friends thou hast and their adop 
tion tried, 

Grapple them to thee with hooks of 
steel.” 

We arrived home without incident, 
finding the customs officers both going 
and coming very courteous and con- 
siderate. The game laws of Ontario 
permit the shipping of legally killed 
game on a non-resident license, at any 
time before the season closes, without 
further duty or charge, but the U. S. 
tariff laws impose a tariff of 14% cents 
per pound for the game shipped into 
the States, which seems to me to be 
unjust. Our game arrived about De- 
cember ist in fine condition, and 
when you can, like Billy and I, sit 
down to a table whereon rests a nice, 
thick, juicy steak or roast of venison 
or moose—‘‘Say! boy, ain’t it a grand 
and glorious feelin’!’’ 
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TELEGRAPH CREEK. 


The Wonderful Game Fields of the Cassiars 


The object of this article is not to 
tell of my explorations and big game 
hunting in the wonderful Cassiar Moun- 
tains, of which comparatively little is 
known, but to give just the information 
a spo:tsman who hopes to make this 
trip wi:l require. I am doing this for 
our mutual »rotection, for I am called 
upon to answer many letters of in- 
quiry—showing the wide interest in the 
subject, and I am afraid that from lack 
of time, some of my replies are hur- 
riedly written. I don’t mean by this 
that Iam not willing to help sportsmen 
whenever I can, and if what follows 
does not anticipate your questions, do 
not hesitate to make further inquiries. 

Fivst, let me suggest that you write 
to the Department of Lands, Victoria, 
B. C., for the latest map of Northern 
British Columbia, and to the Depart- 
ment of Interior at Ottawa, Canada, for 
the 1917 map of the Yukon Territory, 
as the Cassiar Mountains cover a vast 
territory, extending from the 57th de- 
gree of latitude, beyond the 60th degree, 
which is the border line between Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukcn. Note the 
big white splashes on the maps where 
the words “Cassiar Mountains” appears 
with few traces of rivers or lakes. The 
exploration party of which I was a 
member traveled towards the towering 
snow-covered peaks, which are the 
headwaters of the Stikine River. We 
were in the mountains a total of fifty- 
four days, but forty days is ample for 
a successful hunt, and it is not neces- 
sary for the hunter to be at any time 
more than eight or ten days travel from 
the outfitting post at Telegraph Creek. 


Powhatan Robinson 


The big game to be had consists of 
caribou (3), moose (2), goats (3), sheep 
(3)—not more than two of a variety— 
and an unlimited number of black 
bears, grizzlies, wolves and coyotes. 
The license costs $100.00 and can be 

















A TAHLTAN INDIAN SWEAT BATH. 


secured at Telegraph Creek from the 
Canadian Government official, Harry 
Dodd, a_ genial, gentlemanly “Sour- 
dough,” who has lived in this out-of- 
the-way place for twelve years with 
never a longing to return to his native 


city of Victoria. Let me interpellate 
here that he is deserving of no sym- 
pathy, for if he ever wants to change 
his environments, many a man would 
jump at the opportunity to exchange 
the pent-up city life for a chance to 
live in God’s big open country, with a 
benevolent government to depend upon 
for a perpetual grub stake. 

To begin at the beginning, the start 
can be made by way of Seattle, Wash., 
Vancouver or Prince Rupert. Prince 
Rupert is the terminus of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, which is prob- 
ably the most picturesque transcontin- 
ental route, and the scenery through 
the Canadian Rockies is magnificent. 
Several lines of steamers start from 
Seattle, making regular stops at Vic- 
toria, Vancouver and Prince Rupert and 
Alaskan ports. I traveled on the Grand 
Trunk steamer, “Prince George,” and 
found the accommodations excellent. 

The port of disembarkment is Wran- 
gell, Alaska, which supports a good ho- 
tel, and there it is better to change 
from your city togs to your woods 
clothes, 

From Wrangell, the start is made up 
the Stikine River. The time was when 
this was no easy undertaking, except 
at the considerable expense of charter- 
ing a launch, but within the last year 
a comfortable boat with half a dozen 
bunks, regularly makes the trip from 
May to October, at a cost of $25.00 per 
passenger, covering the 160 miles of 
water travel to Telegraph Creek in a 
little over two days. Less than fifty 
miles up the river the boundary is 
reached, and at this point the Canadian 








istom House official will ask for a 

posit on your dutiable belongings, 
which is refunded on your return. I 
have never heard of any objection be- 
ing made to passing firearms of Ger- 
man or Austrian make at this point, 
notwithstanding rumors to the contrary. 
Perhaps it would be better not to ask 
for a ruling on this point if your favor- 
ite rifle is a Mauser or Mannlicher, and, 
as each hunter should take along two 
rifles, have one of them of American 
or Canadian manufacture in order to 
play safe. 

The season opens September lst, and 
it is well to be at the “Creek” by Aug- 
ust 15th to 20th. Arrangements should 
be made with either of the two out- 
fitters—J. Frank Callbreath or Mrs. 
John Hyland—some months in advance, 
as the number of Indian guides and 
pack horses is limited. About ten or 
twelve hunters can be comfortably 
taken care of in a season. There are 
two “hotels’—perhaps I had better call 
them stopping places—and they are 
really more comfortable than one ex- 
petts. The ‘“Stikine’ is conducted by 
Mrs. Hyland with a Chinaman for cook 
and “bottle-washer,” while the Hudson’s 
Bay Hotel is conducted by a Japanese, 
who has quite a local reputation as a 
chef, 

I have often been asked which out- 
fitter I recommend, and I can only 
answer that I employed Callbreath and 
found him reliable, conscientious and 
his horses and Indians were entirely 
satisfactory, and some of my friends, 
who were outfitted by Mrs. Hyland, 
spoke equally well of her. 

As for the cost, you had better figure 
on $2,000.00 for a forty-day hunt for 
two hunters from Telegraph Creek and 
return, and it will be safer to add a 
couple of hundred as these war times 
make provisions costly, and even the 
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IN THE CASSIAR GAME FIELDS, ABOVE TIMBER LINE. 


Indians are wise to the high cost of 
living, and instead of being satisfied 
with $6.00 or $7.00 a day, some head 
guides are asking $10.00. Better write 
to your outfitter and get a contract for 
say, seven or eight pack-horses and 
two saddle horses, for a party of two. 
He or she will recommend one head 
guide, one assistant, a cook and a 
wrangler. The Indians walk until they 
reach a more or less permanent camp- 
ing ground; then they will ride a pack- 
horse. The load for the pack animals 
never really gets light, because as the 
provisions are reduced perceptibly, you 
will probably have several trophies 
which must be carried along. 

The question is often asked in which 
direction there is the best chance of 
getting big heads, and I might recom- 
mend, in a general way, the Klappan 
River country, which lies in an easter- 
ly direction from Telegraph Creek; but 
if you go in a northerly direction, you 
have one distinct advantage—both 

















CARIBOU HEADS FROM THE CASSIAR DISTRICT. 


The author’s best caribou head measured 53 in. high, 40 in. spread, and had 45 points 


Two others 


were about the same size, but with 36 and 40 points. 


Stone and Fanning sheep can be had in 
what is known as the Nahlin-Nakina 
sections. But then again, you are not 
sure of getting a pure bred “Ovis 
Stonei” towards the north as they run 
more or less with the “Ovis Fannini,” 
and scientists are not agreed whether 
er not the Fanning or saddle-back, as 
it is often called, is really entitled to 
a species of its own, or, if it is simply 
a cross between the Stone and the 
Alaskan white sheep, “Oyis Dalli.” 
When you read in the records of 
game killed in the Cassiars that sev- 
eral parties hunted in the Klappan 
country at the same time, don’t get an 
idea that they were crowded. It’s a 
vast country. You can get your sheep 
and bear before reaching the Klappan 
River, by leaving the main trail and 
swinging in a southerly direction to- 
wards the waters of the Iskut, but it 
may be necessary to cross the Klap- 
pan to get a master caribou head. 
There is little trouble in shooting goats, 
and moose are usually left until the 
wind-up of the hunt, for then the vel- 
vet is off, and they frequent low coun- 
try, so the early storms in the high 
mountains do not interfere. If you can 
spare more than forty days for your 
hunt, and can find a guide that knows 
the country, I would suggest leaving 
the Klappan Mountains far behind and 
go in the direction of what is known 
as Gold Fish Lake and the Spatsizi 
River, called by the Indians the “Red 
Goat.” That’s where I had my best 
luck, but few Indians are familiar with 
that territory. “Indian Mac” made his 
first trip there with me, and our sec 
ond guide, Ned Brooks, trapped there 
with his father years ago. Bear Lake 
Billy knows that section in a general 
way, also. Let me explain here that 
the Stikine country is so extensive, no 
one man can know it all, and the guide 
you select must be determined by the 
locality you decide upon. For example, 
Dennis, one of the oldest of the Tahl- 
tan guides, knows only the North Coun- 
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THE AUTHOR’S CASSIAR BAG; TWO MOOSE, THREE CARIBOU, THREE GOATS, TWO SHEEP; 
A GRIZZLY AND BLACK BEAR NOT IN PICTURE. 
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A CASSIAR GRIZZLY. 
This skin measured 8 ft. from end of nose to seat 
CHATUSE, A TYPICAL TAHLTAN INDIAN, THE of tail. The skull was presented to the 
AUTHOR’S HORSE WRANGLER National Museum at Washington. 




















BROADWAY WOULD NOT KNOW ME. 






try, and Mac has had all his experien« 
in the Klappan, Stikine and Tanzill 
River Regions. By the way, Denni 
is the guide that Ralph Edmunds, i 
his article published in Outdoor Lif: 
claimed was “slipping” on account o 
his age or bad habits, but William N 
Beach, who employed him in 1917 
spoke well of him. Bata, common); 
called Ned Brooks, the little Indian 
that I took quite a fancy to, made a 
trip North in 1917, though his usual! 
stamping grounds are East, so he has 
a good working knowledge of a consid 
erable territory, and the same may be 
said of “Billy Fan,” one of the ‘“headi 
est” Indians I ever met. 

To sum up, I would say—don’t in 
sist upon any particular guide, but 
leave it largely to your outfitter, as his 
interest and yours are identical, and be- 
sides, most Indians are natural born 
hunters, and they are usually as 
anxious as you are to get a full bag 

As to what rifle to take, I might say, 
most any high-power rifle that you are 
accustomed to shooting. I used a Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, 8 mm., which I 
found heavy enough to stop an eight- 
foot Grizzly with two hits, and my part- 
ner stopped his with a 9 mm, Mauser. 
Our extra rifle handled the Gov. ’06 
cartridge, and I could not ask a better 
average big game getter. Many hunt- 
ers used the .280 Ross with copper 
tubed bullets, with excellent results, 
and no doubt the .30 caliber Newton 
will do good work on all the game in 
that section. Take along a hundred 
cartridges for each rifle and split them 
up between several duffle bags, in case 
of an accident; but as a matter of fact, 
you will probably not use half this 
quantity. 

Don’t expect any very severe weath- 
er, as the Cassiars are protected by 
the high coast range, so about the 
same clothing is suitable as you have 
probably used in your late hunts in New 
Brunswick or the Rockies. You must 
furnish your own sleeping bag, and I 
took my favorite tent, a Miner’s pattern 
with a ventilating hood at the peak, 
but you can rent fair quality wall tents 
for $1.00 per week. Some sportsmen 
take sheet iron stoves, which can be 
bought at Telegraph Creek, and if you 
are not accustomed to real “roughing 
it,’ or there is a woman in the party, 
you had better take one along, as some 
cold, wet weather will be encountered. 
Speaking of sleeping bags, the one I 
like best is the Arctic Eiderdown sleep- 
ing robe. The cost in these times, in- 
cluding duty, will probably be $50.00, 
but you can arrange to have one 
shipped direct to Telegraph Creek, in 
care of J. Frank Callbreath, and thus 
save the duty, but allow a month or 
more to make sure of its arriving in 
time. For those who realize that bones 
are a part of their bodily make-up, a 
pneumatic mattress or “blow bag” is a 
comfort, as the Indians know nothing 
of the delights of our Eastern balsam 
beds; besides, boughs are not always 
procurable in the North woods. 

No matter how much is _ written 
about suitable foot-wear, the question 
will never be settled, as individual 
preference must be considered. For 
example, for mountain climbing after 
sheep and goats, I wear a pair of elk- 
skin 6-inch shoes, with thin, pliable 
soles, and one-lift heels, only the heels 
being studded with screw calks. I got 
this idea while hunting in the arid des- 
ert country of Mexico and they worked 








11 in the North country, as I count 
ng lightly shod of the utmost import- 
‘e. They will wear out quickly, and 
ir feet will get wet, as they are not 
iterproof. A heavier sole would per- 
it of full hobnailing, but you would 
adding about a pound every time 
ou lift a foot. I hesitate to recom- 
mend these light shoes to others, but 
when you see game a thousand feet 
bove you, where a horse can’t go, you 
ray think of my suggestion to slip a 
pair in your saddle pockets—just in 
case! A conservative recommendation 
a pair of medium-weight boots, with 
12-inch top, with perhaps 25 blunt point 
screw calks each; a pair of rubber bot- 
tom shoes with heels and leather tops, 
is you will encounter snow and slushy, 
marshy underfooting; a pair of army 
shoes or any stout shoes with which 
your feet are well acquainted, will 
come in handy, and, of course, a pair 
of moccasins to wear around camp. 
While I believe I’ve covered all the 
questions that are ordinarily asked 
ibout the Cassiar game fields, I want to 
add a word of caution about whiskey— 
if you take any with you, don’t offer 
it to the Indians, except in extreme 
cases. It’s against the law to give in- 
toxicants to an Indian, and a cup of 
hot tea is as stimulating, and much less 
harmful, for either white or red men. 
The Tahltan Indian is easy to get 
along with, if you don’t attempt to 
drive him. Treat him kindly, and if 
you can strike the happy medium of 

















{E AUTHOR AND THE HORNS OF A TYPICAL 
STONE SHEEP. 


‘ing friendly, and at the same time 
ive him realize that you are the 
Doss,” he will not sulk, but work for 
u faithfully. 
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THE TREE THAT GOD FORGOT 
A TIMBERLINE TRAGEDY 
By CriypE RosBerTson 


Planted by the winds of fate on the top-most peak of a jagged 
mountain, stands a lonely pine. Its misshapen branches are weather-bared 
and bowed. 

Desolate, unprotected and forgotten, it crouches through the weary 
years. Its twisted limbs seem to writhe in pain; the skeleton fingers, 
too, reach downward in cluiching frenzy as if striving to anchor its slorm- 
tossed branches in the bosom of Mother Earth. 

Threatened by sweeping gales the swelling veins of the gnarled and 
knotted roots tell their grim tale of suffering. The scorching rays of 
countless seasons of summer suns have dried up the well spring of its 
heart and withered its verdure. The endless years of winter snows have 
congealed the life-giving flow in its bosom. 

Dead, yet living—living, yet dead—the tortured plaything of cruel 
heat and relentless cold—it stands, “A Sentinel of Solitude.” Above the 
fearful clash of warring elements—over the waste of emptiness echoes it 
screams of anguish and moans of pain—‘the tree that God forgot.” 

Far down in the valley below, sheltered through changing seasons, 
caressed by soft winds, and kissed by sunshine, the lofty pines lift their 
proud heads to heaven—‘‘the favored children of nature.” 

“You who in the love of nature hold communion with her visible 
forms,” read in the scarred and distorted figure of the crushed and beaten 
outcast clinging to the silent peak, all the tragedies of the world, and 
in life’s mirror see reflected “The sorrows of the lonely pine.” 























A Spring Sermon 


By the way, Mr. Indoor Man, has it occurred to you 


that another season is bursting upon us, and that you are 
probably a little languid and grumpy from the long winter's 
work—that your joints don’t respond to the muscle call and 
that the muscles themselves are a little slow in their work? 
Mark off ten years back on your life. Remember your 
alertness then, figure up what you have lost, and ask your- 
self if you want to lose that much more during the next ten 
You don’t have to lose it if you will only use good 
Get into this year’s brand 
Roll in it—bathe in 
It is good 
medicine for all—not bottled or brewed—but flooding Crea- 
tion with its billions of cubic feet of energizer, ready to 


years. 
sense. Jump out into the open. 
of sunshine—and let it get into you. 


it. Jt is richer than’ ever—seems so, at least. 


spruce you up if you will only go out and get into it. 

Picture the inducement of forest, stream, vale and moun- 
tain, with their millions of flowers, fishes, birds, and animals. 
Answer the invitation they send to you. Fit up that moldy 
mind, that stoop-shouldered frame until they shall both be 
ready for the call should your country need you. Who 
knows but that even the fifty-vear-olds may be called to 
assist the boys at the front in some way? Don't neglect 
the grand physical organism that is—or that once was— 
yours. It is too precious to allow to be run down by close 
application to the cares and computations of business. 

Knock around in the hills or by a stream for a day or 
two a week and for a month a year and you'll find that you 
will be more independent of the dollar that you now worship 
so religiously. You will have a firmer grip upon yourself— 
also a stronger hold on your friends. You will find that 
outdoor recreation has midnight oil beaten a Mormon block 


as a gold producer; that a ten months’ flow of clear, 


healihy thought from the brain-pan is better than a twelve- 
month molasses flow. . 

We append some suggestions that it will be well to 
begin to put into practice now. Here they are: 

1. Resolve that you will IMMEDIATELY adopt 
some simple form of outdoor exercise, such as walking to 
work or batting a ball over a corner lot, in order that, when 
the fishing and hunting and camping time comes around, 
you will not be as soft as a jelly-fish in the participation of 
these God-given recreations. 

2. Spend fifteen minutes each morning the first thing 
after arising, and fifteen minutes each evening the last thing 
before retiring, in the practice of some form of bedroom 
exercise. You may discover some crinkles in your joints 
and pains in your muscles that you never felt before—but 
that will be all the more reason why you should get busy 
on them now and run them out. 

3. Observe the food rules laid down by our Govern- 
ment, as none of them impose an obligation tending in any 
manner to impair your health—but on the contrary quite the 
opposite. 

4. Resolve as a patriotic duty that you will not waste 
an hour of the precious spare time outside of working hours 
during the coming spring, summer and fall. Cherish this 
resting and recreation time as you would that last grain of 
wheat, and make every part of it count in building you into 
a better man, physically and mentally. Let the fishing 
stream, the green sward, the hill, the dale, the shooting range 
the camp and the chase claim every minute of every one 0} 
those golden hours that is soon to be yours. The movi: 
show and the drawing room'will get along very nicely with 
out you until next winter's chill drives you to the indoor 
comfort, 
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A VIEW OF SCOTT TEAGUE’S CAMP ON TRAPPER’S LAKE. 


Colorado Trails 


Zane Grey 
PART II. 


PHOTO BY STANLEY R. GRAHAM. 














Part I of this story related the arrival of Mr. Grey and his brother 
at Yampa, Colo., the latter part of last August for a fishing and 
bear hunting trip in the Flat Top mountains of Colorado; it 
further told of their packing trip to Trappers Lake, of the 
fishing there, and of granduer and beauty of that scenic region. 














Next morning was clear and cold. We 
had breakfast, and then saddled up to 
ride to Big Fish Lake. For an hour we 
rode up and down ridges of heavy 
spruce, along a trail. We saw elk and 
deer sign. Elk tracks appeared almost 
as large as cow tracks. When we left 
the trail to climb into heavy timber we 
began to look for game. The forest 
was dark, green and brown, silent as 
a grave. No squirrels or birds or sign 
f life. We had a hard ride up and 
down steep slopes. A feature was the 
pen swathes made by avalanches. 
‘he ice and snow had cut a path thru 
the timber, and the young shoots of 
pruce were springing up. I imagined 
‘he roar made by that tremendous 

ide, 

We found elk tracks everywhere and 

sme fresh sign, where the grass had 
een turned recently, and also much 

'd and fresh sign where the elk had 
sinned the saplings by rubbing their 
ntlers to get rid of the velvet. Some 
f these rubs looked like blazes made 

’ an ax. The Airedale, old Fox, a 

onderful dog, routed out from her den 

she coyote that barked angrily at the 
og and at us. Fox could not catch 


her. She led him round in a circle, 
and we could not see her in the thick 
brush. It was fine to hear the wild 
staccato note again. 

We crossed many little parks, bright 
and green, blooming with wild asters 
and Indian paint brush and golden 
daisies. The patches of red and purple 
were exceedingly beautiful. Every- 
where we rode we were knee deep in 
flowers. At length we came out of the 
heavy timber down upon Big Fish Lake. 
This lake was about half a mile across, 
deep blue-green in color, with rocky 
shores. Upon the opposite side were 
beaver mounds. We could see big trout 
swimming round, but they would not 
rise to a fly. R. C. went out in an old 
boat and paddled to the head of the 
lake and fished at the inlet. Here he 
caught a fine trout. I went around and 
up the little river that fed the lake. It 
curved swiftly thru a meadow, and had 
deep, dark eddies under mossy, flower- 
ing banks. At other places the stream 
ran swiftly over clean gravel beds. It 
was musical and clear as crystal, and 
to the touch of hand as cold as ice 
water. I waded in and began to cast. 
I saw several big trout, and at last 


coaxed one to take my fly. But I missed 
him. Then in a swift current a flash of 
red caught my eye and I saw a big trout 
lazily rise to my fly. Saw him take it! 
And I hooked him. He was not active, 
but heavy and plunging, and he bored in 
and out, and made short runs. I had 
not seen such beautiful red colors in 
any fish. He made a fine fight, but at 
last I landed him on the grass, a cut- 
throat of about one and three-quarter 
pounds, deep red and silver and green, 
and spotted all over. That was the ex- 
tent of my luck. 

We went back to the point, and 
thought we would wait a little while to 
see if the trout would begin to rise. 
But they did not. A storm began to 
mutter and boom along the battlements. 
Great gray clouds obscured the peaks, 
and at length the rain came. It was 
cold and cutting. We sought the sheiter 
of spruces for a while, and waited. 
After an hour it cleared somewhat, and 
R. C. caught a fine one-pound cut-throat, 
all green and silver, with only two 
slashes of red along under the gills. 
Then another storm threatened. Before 
we got ready to leave for camp the rain 
began again to fall, and we looked for 
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a wetting. It 
we rode into the 
were dripping wet. 


was raining hard when 
woods. The spruces 
But we soon got 
warm from hard riding up steep slopes. 
After an hour the rain ceased, the sun 
caMe out, and from the open places high 
up we could see a great green void of 
spruce, and beyond boundless black 
ranges, running off to dim horizon. We 
flushed a big blue grouse with a brood 
of little ones, and at length another big 
one. 

In one of the open parks the airedale 
Fox showed signs of scenting game. I 
saw a patch of ground where the grass 
was pressed down. Just then Teague 
whispered and pointed. I saw the gray 
rump of an elk protruding from behind 
some spruces. I beckoned for R. C. 
He hurried up. R. C. and I dismounted. 
Just then the elk rose and stalked out. 
It was a magnificent bull with crown- 
ing, lofty antlers. The shoulders and 
neck appeared black. He raised his 
head, and turning, trotted away with 
ease and grace for such a huge beast. 
That was a wild and beautiful sight 1 
had not seen before. We were en- 
tranced, and when he disappeared, we 
burst out with exclamations. 

We rode on toward camp and out 
upon a bench that bordered the lofty 
red wall of rock. From there we went 
down into the heavy forest again, dim 
and gray, with its dank, penetrating 
odor, and oppressive stillness, The for- 
est primeval! When we rode out of 
that into open slopes the afternoon was 
far advanced, and long shadows lay 
across the distant ranges. It was almost 
dark when we got to camp, A fire to 
warm wet feet exceedingly 
welcome, and supper also. 


cold, was 
I was tired. 

Towards evening R. C. and I rode up 
a mile or so above camp, and hitched 
our horses near Teague’s old corral. 
Our intention was to hunt up along the 
side of the slope. 
presently. 


Teague came along 
We waited, hoping the big, 
black clouds would break. But they did 
not. They rolled down with gray, 
swirling edges, like smoke, and a storm 
enveloped us. We sought shelter in a 
It rained and hailed, By 
and by the air grew bitterly cold, and 
Teague suggested we give up, and ride 
back. So we did. The mountains were 
dim and obscure thru the gray gloom, 
and the black spear-tipped spruces 
looked ghostly against the background. 
The lightning was vivid, and the thun- 
der rolled and crashed in magnificent 
bombardment across the heavens, 

Next the sun 
shining clear, and only a few clouds 
sailed in the blue. Wind was in the 
west. Weather promised air. But 
clouds began to creep up behind the 
mountains, first hazy, then white, then 
dark. Nevertheless we decided to ride 
out, and cross the Flattop rim, and go 
around what they call the Chinese 


thick spruce. 


morning at 6:30 


was 
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Wall. 
spruces 


It rained as we climbed thru the 

above Little Trapper’s Lake. 
And as we got near the top it began to 
hail. Again the air grew cold. Once 
out on top I found a wide expanse, 
green and white, level in places, but 
with huge upheavals of ridge. There 
were flowers up on top at 11,000 feet. 
The view to the rear was impressive— 
a wide, up-and-down plain studded with 
outcropping of rocks and patches of 
snow. We were then on top of the 
Chinese Wall, and the view to the west 
was grand. On the moment hail was 
falling thick and white, and to stand 
above the streaked curtain, as it fell 

















A VIEW FROM THE TRAIL. 

Showing Bear Creek in foreground and the Flat 
Tops in the distance. The scenery is 
wonderful in this district. 
into the abyss, was a strange, new expe- 
rience. Below, 2,000 feet, lay the spruce 
forest, and it sloped and dropped into 
the White River Valley, which in turn 
rose a long, ragged, dark-green slope up 
to a bare, jagged peak, Beyond this 
stretched range on range, all dark under 
the lowering pall of clouds. On top we 
found fresh Rocky Mountain sheep 
tracks. And a little later, going down 
into a draw, we crossed a snow bank, 
We worked down into this 
draw into the timber. It hailed, and 
rained some more, then cleared. The 
warm sun felt so good! Once down 
into the parks we began to ride thru a 
flower garden. Every slope was beau- 
tiful in gold, and red, and blue and 
white. These parks were luxuriant with 


solid as ice. 


grass, and evérywhere we found e 

beds, where the great stags had bee: 
lying, to flee at our approach. We di 

not see one. The bigness of this slo 

impressed me. We rode miles a1 

miles, and every park was surrounded 
by heavy timber, At length we got int 

a burned district where the tall dea: 
spruces stood sear and ghastly, and th: 
ground was so thickly strewn wit! 
fauen trees that we had difficulty in 
threading a way thru them. Patches of 
aspen grew on the hillside, still fresh 
and green despite this frosty morning 
Here we found a sago lily, one of thos: 
beautiful flowers, so rare to find. Here 
also I found pink Indian paint brush. 
At the foot of this long burned slope 
we came to the White River trail, and 
followed it up and around to camp. 

Late in the evening, about sunset, | 
took my rifle and slipped off into the 
woods back of camp. I walked a short 
distance, then paused to listen to the 
silence of the forest. There was not a 
sound. ‘It semed a place of peace. By 
and by I heard snapping of twigs, and 
presently heard R. C. and Teague ap 
proaching me, We penetrated half a 
mile into the spruce, pausing now and 
then to listen. At length R. C. heard 
something. We listened. After a little 
I heard the ring of a horn on wood. It 
was thrilling. Then came the crack of 
a hoof on stone, then the clatter of a 
loosened rock. We crept on. But that 
elk or deer evaded us. We hunted 
around till dark without further sign of 
any game. 

R. C. and Teague and I rode out at 
7:30 and went down White River for 
three miles. In one patch of bare 
ground we saw tracks of five deer 
where they had come in for salt. Then 
we climbed high up a burned ridge, wind- 
ing thru patches of aspen. We climbed 
ridge after ridge, and at last got out of 
the burned district into reaches of 
heavy spruce. Coming to a park full 
of deer and elk tracks, we dismounted 
and left our horses. I went to the left, 
and into some beautiful woods, where | 
saw beds of deer or elk and many 
tracks. I went back to the horses, and 
leading them into a larger park, ! 
climbed high into the open and 
watched. Saw some little squirrels 
about three inches long, and some gray 
birds, very tame. I was there a long 
time before I saw any sign of R. C. or 
Teague, and then it was the dog I saw 
first. I whistled, and they climbed up 
to me. We mounted and rode on for 
an hour, then climbed thru a magnifi 
cent forest, huge trees, windfalls, and a 
ferny, mossy, soft ground. Hail began 
to fall, and enough rain to wet the 
green, but both soon ceased. At length 
we came out at the head of a steep, 
bare slope, running down to a verdant 
park crossed by stretches*of timber. On 
the way back to camp we ran across 
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iny elk beds and deer trails, and for 

while a small band of elk evidently 

itted ahead of us, but out of sight. 

Next day we started for a few days’ 
trip to Big Fish Lake. R. C. and I 

ent alone up around the mountain. 

found our old trail, and was at a loss 
nly a few times. We saw fresh elk 
sign, but no live game at all. The ride 
thru the woods was fine. 

In the afternoon we fished. I went 
ip th? river half a mile, while R. C. 
fished the lake. Neither of us had any 
luck, Later we got four trout, one of 
which was fair sized. 

Towards sunset the trout began to 
rise all over the lake, but we could not 
get them to take a fly. 

The following day we went up to 
Twin Lakes. Found them to be beauti- 
ful little green gems surrounded by 
spruce. I saw some big trout in the 
large lake—over five pounds. They 
were wise. We tried every way. No 
ise! In the little lake matters were 
worse. It was full of trout up to two 
pounds. They would run at the fly, 
only to refuse it. Exasperating work! 
We gave up and returned to Big Fish. 
\fter supper we went out to try again. 
The lake was smooth and quiet. All at 
once, as if by concert, the trout began 
to rise everywhere, In a little bay we 
began to get strikes. I could see the 
fish rise to the fly. The small ones 
were too swift and the large ones too 
slow, it seemed. We caught one, and 
then had bad luck. Snarled our lines, 
drifted wrong, broke leaders, snapped 
off flies, hooked too quick and too 
slow, and did everything that was 
clumsy. I lost two big*fish because 
they followed the fly as I drew it to- 
wards me across the water to imitate 
a swimming fly. Of course this made 
a large slack line which I could not get 
ip. Finally I caught one big fish, and 
iltogether we got seven—all in that lit- 
‘le bay, where the water was shallow! 
In other places we could not catch a 
fish. I had one vicious strike. The 
fish appeared to be feeding on a tiny, 
black gnat, which we could not imi- 
ate. This was the most trying expe- 
ience of all. We ought to have caught 
i basketful. 

The next day, September ist, we rode 
own the outlet of Big Fish to White 
River and down that for miles to fish 
or grayling—Rocky Mountain white- 
ish (Coregonus Williamsonii). The 
tream was large and swift, and cold. 
t appeared full of ice water and rocks, 
ut no fish. We met fishermen, an 
uto and a camp outfit. That was 
nough for me. Where an auto can run 

do not belong. The fishing was, of 
ourse, poor. But the beautiful, open 
alley, flowered in gold and purple, 
was recompense for a good deal of bad 
uck, 
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GLIMPSING COLORADO’S BIG GAME RANGES. 
Upper picture: In the elk country. Searching the burnt slopes with glasses 
Lower: Watching the long black range. 


A grayling, or what they called a gray- 
ling, but which in reality I understand 
is the Rocky Mountain whitefish, was 
not as beautiful a fish as my fancy had 
pictured. He resembled a sucker or 
mullet, had a small mouth, dark color, 
and was rather a sluggish-looking fish. 

We rode back thru a thunderstorm, 
and our yellow slickers afforded much 
comfort. 

Next morning was bright, clear, cold. 
I saw the moon go down over a moun- 
tain rim, rose-flushed with the sunrise. 

R. C. and I, with Teague, started for 
the top of the big mountain on the 
west. I had a new horse, a roan, and 
he looked a thorobred. He appeared 
tired. But I thought he would be great. 
We took a trail thru the woods, dark 
green-gray, cool and verdant, odorous 
and still. We began to climb. Occa- 


sionally we crossed parks and little 
streams, Up near the long, bare slope 
the spruce trees grew large and far 
apart. They were beautiful, gray as if 
bearded with moss. Beyond this we got 
into the rocks and climbing was ardu- 
ous. Long zigzags up the slope brought 


us to the top of a notch, where at the 
right lay a patch of snow. The top of 
the mountain was comparatively flat, 
but it had timbered ridges and bare 
plains and little lakes, with dark domes 
rising beyond. We rode around to the 
right climbing out of the timber to 
where the dwarf spruces and brush had 
a hard struggle for life. The great gulf 
below us was immense, dark and wild, 
studded with lakes and parks, and 
shadowed by moving clouds. 

Sheep tracks, old and fresh, afforded 
us thrills. 

Away on the western rim, where we 
could look down upon a long rugged 
iron-gray ridge of mountain, our guide 
using the glass, found two big stags. 
We all had our fill of looking. I could 
see them plain with naked eyes. 

We decided to go back to where we 
could climb down on that side, halter 
the horses, leave all extra accoutre- 
ments, and stalk those stags, and take 
a picture of them. 

I led the way, and descended under 
the rim. It was up and down over 
rough shale, and up steps of broken 
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a wetting. It was raining hard when 
we rode into the woods. The spruces 
But we soon got 
warm from hard riding up steep slopes. 
After an hour the rain ceased, the sun 
came out, and from the open places high 
up we could see a great green void of 
spruce, and beyond boundless black 
ranges, running off to dim horizon. We 
flushed a big blue grouse with a brood 
of little ones, and at length another big 
one. 

In one of the open parks the airedale 
Fox showed signs of scenting game. I 
saw a patch of ground where the grass 
was pressed down. Just then Teague 
whispered and pointed. I saw the gray 
rump of an elk protruding from behind 
some spruces. I beckoned for R. C. 
He hurried up. R. C. and I dismounted. 
Just then the elk rose and stalked out. 
It was a magnificent bull with crown- 
ing, lofty antlers. The shoulders and 
neck black. He raised his 
head, and turning, trotted away with 
ease and grace for such a huge beast. 
That was a wild and beautiful sight 1 
had not seen before. We were en- 
tranced, and when he disappeared, we 
burst out with exclamations. 

We rode on toward camp and out 
upon a bench that bordered the lofty 
red wall of rock. From there we went 
down into the heavy forest again, dim 
and gray, with its dank, penetrating 
odor, and oppressive stillness. The for- 
est primeval! When we rode out of 
that into open slopes the afternoon was 
far advanced, and long shadows lay 
across the distant ranges. It was almost 
dark when we got to camp. 
warm 


were dripping wet. 


appeared 


A fire to 
exceedingly 
I was tired. 

Towards evening R. C. and I rode up 
a mile or so above camp, and hitched 
our horses Teague’s old corral. 
Our intention was to hunt up along the 
side of the slope. 
presently. 


wet feet 
welcome, and supper also. 


cold, was 


near 


Teague came along 
We waited, hoping the big, 
black clouds would break. But they did 
not. They rolled down with gray, 
swirling edges, like smoke, and a storm 
enveloped us. We sought shelter in a 
thick spruce. It rained and hailed, By 
and by the air grew bitterly cold, and 
Teague suggested we give up, and ride 
back. So we did. The mountains were 
dim and obscure thru the gray gloom, 
and the black spear-tipped spruces 
looked ghostly against the background. 
The lightning was vivid, and the thun- 
der rolled and crashed in magnificent 
bombardment across the heavens. 

Next morning at 
shining clear, and 
sailed in the blue. 
west. Weather promised fair, But 
clouds began to creep up behind the 
mountains, first hazy, then white, then 
dark. Nevertheless we decided to ride 
out, and cross the Flattop rim, and go 
around what they call the 


6:30 the sun was 
only a few clouds 


Wind was in the 


Chinese 
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Wall. It rained as we climbed thru the 
spruces above Little Trapper’s Lake. 
And as we got near the top it began to 
hail. Again the air grew cold. Once 
out on top I found a wide expanse, 
green and white, level in places, but 
with huge upheavals of ridge. There 
were flowers up on top at 11,000 feet. 
The view to the rear was impressive— 
a wide, up-and-down plain studded with 
outcropping of rocks and patches of 
snow. We were then on top of the 
Chinese Wall, and the view to the west 
was grand. On the moment hail was 
falling thick and white, and to stand 
above the streaked curtain, as it fell 

















A VIEW FROM THE TRAIL. 

Showing Bear Creek in foreground and the Flat 
Tops in the distance. The scenery is 
wonderful in this district. 
into the abyss, was a strange, new expe- 
rience. Below, 2,000 feet, lay the spruce 
forest, and it sloped and dropped into 
the White River Valley, which in turn 
rose a long, ragged, dark-green slope up 
to a bare, jagged peak. Beyond this 
stretched range on range, all dark under 
the lowering pall of clouds. On top we 
found fresh Rocky Mountain sheep 
tracks. And a little later, going down 
into a draw, we crossed a snow bank, 
solid as ice. We worked down into this 
draw into the timber. It hailed, and 
rained some more, then cleared. The 
warm sun felt so good! Once down 
into the parks we began to ride thru a 
flower garden. Every slope was beau- 
tiful in gold, and red, and blue and 
white. These parks were luxuriant with 





grass, and evérywhere we found e 

beds, where the great stags had bee: 
lying, to flee at our approach. We di 

not see one. The bigness of this slo; 

impressed me, We rode miles an 

miles, and every park was surrounded 
by heavy timber. At length we got int: 
a burned district where the tall dead 
spruces stood sear and ghastly, and th: 
ground was so thickly strewn wit! 
fauen trees that we had difficulty in 
threading a way thru them. Patches of 
aspen grew on the hillside, still fresh 
and green despite this frosty morning 
Here we found a sago lily, one of thos 
beautiful flowers, so rare to find. Here 
also I found pink Indian paint brush. 
At the foot of this long burned slope 
we came to the White River trail, and 
followed it up and around to camp. 

Late in the evening, about sunset, | 
took my rifle and slipped off into the 
woods back of camp. I walked a short 
distance, then paused to listen to the 
silence of the forest. There was not a 
sound. ‘It semed a place of peace. By 
and by I heard snapping of twigs, and 
presently heard R. C, and Teague ap 
proaching me. We penetrated half a 
mile into the spruce, pausing now and 
then to listen. At length R. C. heard 
something. We listened. After a little 
I heard the ring of a horn on wood. It 
was thrilling. Then came the crack of 
a hoof on stone, then the clatter of a 
loosened rock. We crept on. But that 
elk or deer evaded us. We _ hunted 
around till dark without further sign of 
any game. 

R. C. and Teague and I rode out at 
7:30 and went down White River for 
three miles. In one patch of bare 
ground we saw tracks of five deer 
where they had come in for salt. Then 
we climbed high up a burned ridge, wind- 
ing thru patches of aspen. We climbed 
ridge after ridge, and at last got out of 
the burned district into reaches of 
heavy spruce. Coming to a park full 
of deer and elk tracks, we dismounted 
and left our horses. I went to the left, 
and into some beautiful woods, where | 
saw beds of deer or elk and many 
tracks. I went back to the horses, and 
leading them into a larger park, .! 
climbed high into the open and 
watched. Saw some little squirrels 
about three inches long, and some gray 
birds, very tame. I was there a long 
time before I saw any sign of R. C. or 
Teague, and then it was the dog I saw 
first. I whistled, and they climbed up 
to me. We mounted and rode on for 
an hour, then climbed thru a magnifi- 
cent forest, huge trees, windfalls, and a 
ferny, mossy, soft ground. Hail began 
to fall, and enough rain to wet the 
green, but both soon ceased. At length 
we came out at the head of a steep, 
bare slope, running down to a verdant 
park crossed by stretches*of timber. On 
the way back to camp we ran across 
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iny elk beds and deer trails, and for 
while a small band of elk evidently 
otted ahead of us, but out of sight. 
Next day we started for a few days’ 
trip to Big Fish Lake. R. C. and I 
ent alone up around the mountain. 
found our old trail, and was at a loss 


nly a few times. We saw fresh elk 
sign, but no live game at all. The ride 
thru the woods was fine. 

In the afternoon we fished. I went 


ip the river half a mile, while R. C. 
fished the lake. Neither of us had any 
juck. Later we got four trout, one of 
which was fair sized. 

Towards sunset the trout began to 
rise all over the lake, but we could not 
get them to take a fly. 

The following day 
Twin Lakes. 
ful little 
spruce, 
large 


we went up to 
Found them to be beauti- 
green gems surrounded by 
I saw some big trout in the 
lake—over five pounds. They 
wise. We tried every way. No 

In the little lake matters were 
worse. It was full of trout up to two 
pounds. They would run at the fly, 
only to refuse it. Exasperating work! 
We gave up and returned to Big Fish. 
\fter supper we went out to try again. 
The lake was smooth and quiet. All at 
once, as if by concert, the trout began 
to rise everywhere, In a little bay we 
began to get strikes. I could see the 
fish rise to the fly. The small ones 
were too swift and the large ones too 
slow, it seemed. We caught one, and 
then had bad luck. Snarled our lines, 
drifted wrong, broke leaders, snapped 
off flies, hooked too quick and too 
slow, and did everything that was 
clumsy. I lost two big*fish because 
they followed the fly as I drew it to- 
wards me across the water to imitate 
a swimming fly. Of course this made 
a large slack line which I could not get 
ip. Finally I caught one big fish, and 
iltogether we got seven—all in that lit- 
tle bay, where the water was shallow! 
In other places we could not catch a 
fish. I had one vicious strike. The 
fish appeared to be feeding on a tiny, 
black gnat, which we could not imi- 
ite. This was the most trying expe- 
ience of all. We ought to have caught 

basketful. 

The next day, September ist, we rode 
iown the outlet of Big Fish to White 
tiver and down that for miles to fish 
or grayling—Rocky Mountain white- 
ish (Coregonus Williamsonii). The 
stream was large and swift, and cold. 
t appeared full of ice water and rocks, 
ut no fish. We met fishermen, an 
uto and a camp outfit. That was 
nough for me, Where an auto can run 

do not belong. The fishing was, of 
ourse, poor. But the beautiful, open 
alley, flowered in gold and purple, 
was recompense for a good deal of bad 
uck, 


were 


ise! 
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GLIMPSING COLORADO’S BIG 


Upper picture: In the elk country. 


GAME RANGES. 


Searching the burnt slopes with glasses 


Lower: Watching the long black range. 


A grayling, or what they called a gray- 
ling, but which in reality I understand 
is the Rocky Mountain whitefish, was 
not as beautiful a fish as my fancy had 
pictured. He resembled a sucker or 
mullet, had a small mouth, dark color, 
and was rather a sluggish-looking fish. 

We rode back thru a thunderstorm, 
and our yellow slickers afforded much 
comfort. 

Next morning was bright, clear, cold. 
I saw the moon go down over a moun- 
tain rim, rose-flushed with the sunrise. 

R. C. and I, with Teague, started for 
the top of the big mountain on the 
west. I had a new horse, a roan, and 
he looked a thorobred. He appeared 
tired. But I thought he would be great. 
We took a trail thru the woods, dark 
green-gray, cool and verdant, odorous 
and still. We began to climb. Occa- 
sionally we crossed parks and little 
streams, Up near the long, bare slope 
the spruce trees grew large and far 
apart. They were beautiful, gray as if 
bearded with moss. Beyond this we got 


into the rocks and climbing was ardu- 
Long zigzags up the slope brought 


ous. 


us to the top of a notch, where at the 
right lay a patch of snow. The top of 
the mountain was comparatively flat, 
but it had timbered ridges and bare 
plains and little lakes, with dark domes 
rising beyond. We rode around to the 
right climbing out of the timber to 
where the dwarf spruces and brush had 
a hard struggle for life. The great gulf 
below us was immense, dark and wild, 
studded with lakes and parks, and 
shadowed by moving clouds. 

Sheep tracks, old and fresh, afforded 
us thrills. 

Away on the western rim, where we 
could look down upon a long rugged 
iron-gray ridge of mountain, our guide 
using the glass, found two big stags. 
We all had our fill of looking. I could 
see them plain with naked eyes. 

We decided to go back to where we 
could climb down on that side, halter 
the horses, leave all extra accoutre- 
ments, and stalk those stags, and take 
a picture of them. 

I led the way, and descended under 
It was up and down over 
broken 


the rim. 
rough shale, and up steps of 
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rocks, and down little cliffs. We 
crossed the ridge twice, many times 


having to lend a hand to cach other. 

At length I reached a point where I 
could see the stags lying down. The 
place was an open spot on a rocky 
promontory with a fringe of low 
spruces. The stags were magnificent 
in size, with antlers in the velvet. One 
had twelve points. They were lying in 
the sun to harden their horns, accord- 
ing to our guide. 

I slipped back to the others, and all 
decided to have a look. So we climbed 
up. All of us saw the stags, twitching 
ears and tails. 

Then we crawled back, and once 
more I took the lead to crawl round 
under the ledge so we could come up 
about even with them. [I found the 
hardest going yet. I came to a wind- 
worn crack in the thin ledge, and from 
this I could just see the tips of the ant- 
lers. JI beckoned the others. Labori- 
ously they climbed. R. C. went thru 
first. I went over next, and then came 
Teague. 

R. C. and I started to crawl down to 
a big rock that was our objective point. 
We went cautiously, with abated breath 
and pounding hearts. When we got 
there I peeped over to see the stags 
still lying. But they had heads intent 
and wary. Still I did not think they 
had scented us. R. C. took a peep, and 
turning excitedly he said: 

“See only one. And he’s standing!” 

And I answered: ‘“Let’s get down 
around to the left where we can get a 
better chance.” It was only a few feet 
down. We got there. 

When he peeped over at this point 
he said: “They’re gone!” 

It was a_ disappointment. 
winded us,” I said. 

W> looked and looked. 


“They 


But we could 
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not see to our left because of the bulge 
of rock. We climbed back. Then I 
saw one of the stags ‘loping leisurely 
off to the left. Teague was calling. He 
said they had walked off the promon- 
tory, looking up, and stopping occa- 
sionally. 

Then we realized we must climb 
back along that broken ridge and then 
up to the summit of the mountain. So 
we started. 

















AUTHOR WITH TEAGUF’S GREAT BEAR 
HOUND, SAMPSON. 


THE 


That climb back was proof of the ef- 
fect of excitement on judgment. We 
had not calculated at all on the dis- 
tance or ruggedness, and we had a job 
before us. We got along well under 
the western wall, and pretty well 
straight across thru the long slope of 


timber, where we saw sheep tracks, a 
expected any moment to see an old ram 
But we did not see one, and when we 
got out of the timber upon the bare, 
sliding slope we had to halt a hundred 
times. We could zigzag only a few 
steps. The altitude was 12,000 feet, and 
oxygen was scarce. I nearly dropped 
All the climbing appeared to come hard. 
est on the middle of my right foot, and 
it could scarcely have burned hotter if 
it had been in fire. Despite the strenu- 
ous toil, there were not many moments 
that I was not aware of the wonder of 
the gulf below, or the peaceful lakes, 
brown as amber, or the golden parks. 
And nearer at hand I found magenta- 
colored Indian paint brush, very ex 
quisite and rare. 

Coming out on a ledge, I spied a lit 
tle dark animal with a long tail. He 
was running along the opposite prom- 
ontory about 300 yards distant. When 
he stopped I took a shot at him and 
missed by apparently a scant half foot 

After catching our breath we climbed 
more and more, and still more, at last 
to drop on the rim, hot, wet and ut- 
terly spent. 

The air was keen, cold a:.d invigorat 
ing. We were soon rested, and finding 
our horses we,proceeded along the rim 
westward. Upon rounding an outcrop- 
ping of rock We flushed a flock of ptar- 
migan—soft gray, rock-colored birds 
about the size of pheasants, and when 
they flew they showed beautiful white 
bands on their wings. This is the rare 
bird that has feathered feet and turns 
white in winter. They did not fly far, 
and several were so tame they did not 
fly at all. e 

It was a long, hard ride down the 
rough, winding trail. But riding down it 
was a vastly different thing to going up 

(To be continued next month.) 
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Colorado’s greatest trout fishing lake—Trapper’s—in the heart of the Flat Tops. 


enjoyable days on his late hunting trips to this state. 





Where Zane Grey and party spent man) 
Photo by E. I. Backus, D. D.S. 
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The Story of One-half of a Fishing Trip 


My wife had never been on a camp- 

« trip—and Baby Jo, of course she 
adn’t—so when I broached the subject, 
voman-like, she began to figure on the 
eats, wondered if she could cook out- 
ioors and all that sort of rubbish, and 
? she had enough bedding, and if she 
could get milk for Jo. She will never 
know how near she came to missing 
the nicest little old camping trip a fam- 
ily of three ever had, Heretofore when 
| had returned from my yearly outing 
she would be all excited and want to 
know in just what pool I caught this or 
that big one, and I would show her ow 
the pictures, but now she seemed to 
forget all about the real object of the 
trip—‘Would we take some beans, or 
do they take beans on trips of this sort? 
What kind of cake will keep best in the 
woods, and, Oh, Doc, I do wonder if 1 
can cook on a campfire?” 

Didn’t make any difference how many 
times I would pat her on the back, re- 
assure her that every little thing like 
that would be ali right, she would come 
right back at me with the same ques- 
tions: “What will I fix up for us to 
eat? Do you think I can cook on a 
campfire?” 

When I look back upon it I wonder 
how in the world the little Buick road- 
ster ever got over the mountains with 
all that bedding, cooking paraphernalia, 
suit cases—enough duds to choke a 
small-sized bungalow. 

We left Pullman the afternoon of the 
30th of June for Priest Lake, in North- 
ern Idaho. Naturally, and as usual, I 
had a blowout a few miles outside of 
town. It’s funny how long an old tire 
will last over all kinds of roads, then 
when you start out on the trip of trips 
of the year—bluey! kfluey! A man 
simply has to let go the cuss words he 
has stored up during the past year. Of 
course this statement doesn’t anply to 
me, but I know that as a usual thing 
it’s true. We had some engine trouble 
this side of Spokane—where, by the 
way, one has to stay over night if they 
arrive after 6 o’clock and want any re- 
pairing done—but I managed to do the 
mechanical stunt necessary, and we 
went on into Coolin that night. 

I hadn’t gone far before I realized 
that I had a couple of good sports with 
me, both my wife, Ruby and Baby Jo 
minding the delay less than myself. Jo 
lrifted off to sleep around 9 o'clock, and 
Ruby kept watch with me until, after 
many stops and getting lost several 
times, we got to Coolin, at Priest Lake, 
about 4 in the morning: I got stuck in 
the sand outside the hotel and awoke 
ill the inmates getting out of it, but 
when we went into the parlor to build 
a fire the proprietor came tiptoeing in 
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and advised us to step lightly so as not 
disturb the guests, so I suppose, after 
all, there was one I didn’t wake up. 

We got lots of bites at Priest Lake, 
but caught just one trout. Mosquitoes 
being on the job and so persistent in 
their attacks, we decided to hit for 
Eastern Idaho panhandle and Montana 
and try the streams. 

That night we camped high up in the 
timber, after circling the beautiful and 
placid waters of Lake Pond d’Oreille 
for several hours. Upon leaving the 
lake we looked for a farm house, or 
spring, or in fact a stream—any place 
where we might get water to cook with. 
Finding none, we got out the pantry 
and had a feed of bread and bacon. 
Next morning we noticed we had 
camped next to a lot, and a little beyond 
was a farm house, near which was the 
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BABY JO MAKES A GREAT CATCH. 


nicest spring one would want to find. 
More nice language. The old folks liv- 
ing there insisted upon cooking us some 
breakfast, and reluctantly we let them. 
They would take no pay. “They liked 
to have folks visit them,” they said. 
Sheepishly I put a dollar under the 
tablecloth the old lady insisted upon 
laying—and I’m wondering if we will 
be as welcome next year. 

At Sandpoint I was told there was 
good fishing in Clark’s Fork River, in 
a rapids just this side of the Montana 
line. I was pleased to get this informa- 
tion for several reasons, one being that 
the fishing was good, and another that, 
while Washington and Idaho have lots 
of lakes and streams, neither of them 
are as wet as Montana. I could not get 
my wife to understand just why I was 
so anxious to get to Montana. My ex- 
planations didn’t sink in as I would 
have had them. 

“Why go to Montana when the man 
told you the good fishing is in the river 





this side of Montana?” she repeatedly 
asked. 

“Well, now, my dear,” I would say, 
“you see it’s this way: We will be so 
near Montana when we get to this 
point, and you have never been there, 
neither has Baby Jo, and too, I want to 
try out the reverse on my car. You 
know it’s but a short distance from 
Heron back to this fishing place.” 

“But I tell you I’ve been to Montana, 
and what difference will it make to Jo 
if she doesn’t cross the line? I thought 
you came on this trip to catch fish and 
not merely to cross state lines.” 

I said something under my breath 
about one not being able to catch fish 
without bait, but I knew that, argue as 
I would, I could not convince her that 
it Was necessary to cross into Montana. 
“Why couldn't that fishing place have 
been just the other side of the Montana 
line instead of just this side of it?” I 
asked myself several times. One time 
I asked it too loud and my dear wife 
answered: “Why, Doc, it couldn’t, sim- 
ply because it isn’t.’ And there I 
ceased arguing with her. 

Talk about trout! There are not as 
many anywhere as in Clark’s Fork 
River. At this cafion there was a rapids 
which poured over a sort of natural 
dam extending across the river. The 
trout were so thick below this rapids 
that one man with grab hooks (a poor 
way to fish, by the way), by jerking 
them up thru the water, caught nine- 
teen Dolly Varden (char) trout in one 
afternoon, the smallest weighing seven 
pounds. 

Every once in a while I would hook 
up With one of these big Dollys with my 
light tackle, and away would go my 
hook, leader, and sometimes both. The 
best catch I made was to land a 4%- 
pound Dolly Varden on a No. 10 fly 
hook. I busied myself with the “Cut- 
throat” trout, landing on an average ten 
or twelve an hour weighing from one 
to two pounds, Our first afternoon was 
well spent, and when we arrived in 
camp we had twenty-five “Cutthroats” 
averaging 1144 pounds. They were the 
largest of this variety of trout I have 
ever seen, 

The following morning I got up real 
early—in fact, I hadn’t slept at all wel! 
during the night, and thinking that 
Ruby was all tired, I got out as noise- 
lessly as possible so as not to disturb 
her. It was about 3:30 as best I can 
remember and just getting daylight 
when I took about two dozen long, 
rapid strides towards the car. Uncon- 
sciously I cut out the muffler—tho as 
I think of it now it must have been not 
to awaken her—and was soon away get- 
ting the morning air. 


Ruby must have 
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gotten up soon after my departure; 
anyhow she thought I had not been in 
camp all night, and so she told me upon 
my return about 5 o’clock. 

I met a car soon after I started that 
morning loaded with fishermen bound 
for the rapids. They hailed me and 
wanted to know how the fishing was 
at that place, and informed me that I 
could catch nothing in the direction I 
was headed. 

“I’m just out for a little morning 
air,” I told them, “and am coming back 
to the rapids soon.” 

“Ah, ha,” said a man in the back 
seat, “you just knock on the door and 
Charlie will get up. Tell him I sent 
you; I own the place.” 

“Beautiful sunbeams,” I said and shot 
on the juice. 

“Yes,” continued this gentleman, 
“that beats waiting until 7 o’clock, the 
usual time for opening.” 

I admitted that it did, for I knew I 
would be back in camp by 5 with a 
perfect alibi. 

Breakfast tasted fine that morning. 
A ride into Montana for a Washing- 
tonian or an Idahoian is a fine appe- 
tizer. Breakfast was ready when I re- 
turned, and I wasn’t long spearing a 
hunk of do-God, sinking my fork into 
a pound trout, and passing my cup for 
some of the steaming coffee—which 
sure was fine, even tho cooked by one 
who was sure She could not cook on a 
campfire. 

That day I builded a smokehouse, 
and by night time had nearly eighty 
trout in it. Next morning a wind came 
up and caught fire to the paper cover- 
ing and all went up in smoke. 

Oliver—a young fellow I took along to 
help around camp and also to give an 
outing—had taken great interest in the 
smokehouse, had diligently kept the 
fire going, and when it burned down 
the little fellow had to have a cry about 
it. I took a picture of him—poor little 
fellow—examining a trout to see if it 
was sufficiently smoked to keep. None 
of them were, however. I believe Oli- 
ver lost considerable interest in the 
trip after that, tho he didn’t complain. 

The second day we went into Mon- 
tana—Ruby going with me this time— 
to try Elk Creek. Arriving at Heron, 
I bought her a soda pop, then went 
around the corner and got myself an 
ice cream soda. They were not biting 
in Elk Creek; the only luck we had 
was in getting out ahead of the biggest 
mosquito drive we experienced on the 
trip. 

The boys were catching so many of 
the large Dollys with their grab hooks 
beneath the rapids I decided to rig up 
with stronger tackle and hook up with 
one with my rod and reel. Taking Oli- 
ver, I went about 100 yards below the 
falls where the water was yet pretty 
swift. I hooked a Hildebrandt Parma- 
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chene Belle onto a Wilson spinner and 
on the hook put a couple of salmon 
eggs, then cast about thirty feet into 
the swift water and kept giving more 
line until I had out about eighty yards. 
Suddenly my pole bent, then—zizz-z-z, 
and I held too, planted myself good 
and hard and watched my line cut 
straight across the swift water. 

“Lordy,” said Oliver, and got the gaff 
hook ready. 

“He’s some pippin,” I answered. “Get 
down there by the water’s edge and get 
ready to hook him, and don’t forget to 
souse it into him hard. That fish is 
worth the whole trip to me.” 

“We will take a picture of him to 
keep,’’ Oliver shouted. 

“I should say we will do at least 
that much, Oliver; perhaps we will 
have him stuffed and mounted. Gee! 
watch him go; he’s some ring tooter, 
that fellow.” 

He was now across the current and 
in the rather still water on the other 
side; and he seemed to quit his rush- 
ing tactics and had quieted down a bit. 
Slowly I began to reel in. I could feel 
him as he shook his head from side to 
side trying to rid himself of the hook. 
Now I had him back into the swift 
water again and expected the excite- 
ment to start in all over again, nor was 
I disappointed. As soon as he hit the 
current he began to rush about, and as 
he did so I gave him a little more line 
until I had him well to this side again. 

“Oh, gee!” said Oliver, his heart 
standing still. 

I confess I felt somewhat exhilarated 
myself. 

Is there anything more fascinating, 
anything that holds a man’s every 


their tails, snap the hook and are awa 
—and they always weigh some pounds, 
don’t they, fellows? 

I figured this one would go te: 
pounds when he first hit it, when he cu 
out across the swift water I added 
couple of pounds, and as he began cut 
ting up coming back across | still held 
to my last estimate. Now that he wa 
back in rather still water and didn” 
seem so very likely—tho I attributed 
this fact to his being tired after his 
strenuous fighting—I got back to my 
first estimate—ten pounds. I didn’t 
want to expect too much, nor want to 
be disappointed—and who has more of 
them than the fisherman, stands up bet 

@er under them, and goes back to the 
same place for more oftener than he? 

I had him in now to about thirty feet 
of my gaff. I was beginning to get 
that feeling that always comes to me 
when I hook up with a big one—will] | 
see him, get a good view of him to es- 
timate his size, and will I land him? |! 
suppose every other fisherman has the 
same expectant moments. The nearer 
I reeled him the quicker my pulse beat, 
the more my attention was directed 
solely to the business at hand—that of 
landing a ten-pound Dolly Varden. Once 
I thought I had lost him, for there was 
a decided slack, but soon felt him 
again and had him to within ten feet 
of where my line touched the water. 
I could see his long, shadowy body deep 
down in the clear blue, and with every 
fiber of every muscle in my body alert 
and on tension, ready to give slack at 
the shortest notice, I slowly brought 
him up until I could see his tail gently 
swishing to and fro. Already I had 
seen his size and knew that my esti- 

















OLIVER AND THE 


thought more at attention than just 
this experience-—having a big one on 
and waiting to get your first look at 
him? Oh, that first look! It’s just at 
this stage of the excitement that so 
many big ones get away—just before 
you glimpse them they give a flap of 


BURNED SMOKEHOUSE. 


mate of his weight was not high. Also 
I believed now that he was good and 
tired and did not expect him to dart for 
swift water when he saw me. 

“Ready with the gaff.’ I almost 
whispered it. 


And Oliver, who must have been 
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equally on tension, for this was his first 
big fishing trip, sat motionless as a 
statue, his arm stiff, and ready at a 
word from me to lift the gaff into the 
fish’s body. 

Then I got a good view of him. My 
rod slackenea, my body went limp; 
with my right hand I took a firm hold 
on my nose and quickly pulled my face 
the other way. With my left hand I 
pulled the rod around toward shore and 
Oliver, still unacquainted with the true 
situation, rammed the gaff two-thirds 
thru the biggest sucker I ever pulled 
out of the water! 

I didn’t have the heart to tell Oliver 
what I had caught, tho he wasn’t long 
seeing my changed expression; and 
when I cautiously peeked around at him 
he wag taking an inventory of its 
mouth, Ill never know just what he 
muttered to himself, but without a word 
from me he made a mighty swing with 
his arm, and I saw fish and gaff sailing 
out across the river at a rate of speed 
one wouldn’t have thought possible 
for so small a lad. 

“You seem to nave lost most of your 
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THE BOSS OF THE CAMP. 


pep, Oliver, since the smokehouse 
burned down. Want to go home?” 
“Oh, gee! I guess so,” he said, and 
began taking down his tackle. “Ain’t 
you lost no pep?” he asked. 
“Tf you will take down my tackle and 





carry my rod I may be able to reach 
camp. Once there, I’m sure I can get 
home all right.” 

And, gentle reader, may I be relieved 
of relating the incidents of our return 
trip? I feel myself losing pep again. 





The Dry Fly in Oregon 


W. D. Young 


During the past few summers in the 
Oregon Cascades, I have had leisure to 
try out some of the present-day theor- 
ies on the use of the dry-fly. My sum- 
mer camp of rough logs is located near 
the headwaters of the Willamette 
tiver. Nowhere either in East or West 
have I seen a mountain region so full 
of charm. Its rivers are clear and cold 
ind of surprising volume. Its lakes 
are wild and secluded, many unnamed 
and almost unknown. It holds the beau- 

of alpine meadows, carpeted with 
rilliant flowers, and in the _ back- 
round there is always some glittering 
now peak. It is a land where one may 

: strenuous or not as one desires; the 
ack country is still there if one cares 
O penetrate it. Nearly all of this re- 

on affords good trout fishing with 

ie artificial fly. The season is long 
nd the trout feed largely on surface 
od. There are practically none of the 
uddy glacial streams frequently found 

1 Washington or British Columbia so 

Sappointing to the fly fisherman. 

Gradually I have changed my fly-fish- 

g tactics from the older school of the 


wet-fly to the more recent and inter- 
esting method of the floater. During 
years of use I have never been satisfied 
with any of the common methods for 
using the wet-fly, either allowing it to 
move freely with the current or giving 
it any of the supposedly life-like move- 
ments recommended by various anglers, 
tactics often widely divergent. Obser- 
vation has proven to me at least that 
the correct and intelligent use of the 
dry-fly is not only practicable, but et- 
fective in the mountain regions of the 
Pacific Coast. By this I do not mean 
that the dry-fly will always or even usu- 
ally bring more fish to the net than 
certain forms of bait or other lures. 
Every year I have become more op- 
posed to killing a large number of trout 
and consequently my efforts have been 
restricted largely to a study of the hab- 
its and peculiarities of the large fish. 
The ability of a certain method mere- 
ly to kill trout is to my mind the low- 
est plane on which angling may be 
judged. From the standpoint of satis- 
faction and real sportsmanlike achieve- 
ment I believe that nothing in the an- 


gling world offers the opportunities of 
the dry-fly. 

At first I did not think seriously that 
the methods used with success on the 
English chalk streams and certain riv- 
ers in our own Eastern states could be 
modified so as to become usable in the 
Pacific Coast rivers, Experiences of 
the past few seasons have, however, 
caused me to revise this opinion. My 
first efforts were only partially suc- 
cessful. I lacked confidence in the 
method, and good fish were not partic- 
ularly hard to get with the familiar 
methods of the wet-fly. 

One late afternoon jin July while 
watching at a favorite pool for the cus- 
tomary evening rise, I learned some- 
thing. It was too early in the evening 
for the “big rise’ and I was amusing 
myself by watching the setting sun fade 
on the yiolet-tinted peaks. The river 
at this point takes a sharp bend, plung- 
ing down a long white rapid into a 
rocky bank and then gradually subsia- 
ing into a deep green pool of many 
swirls and eddies. The lower end was 
glassy smooth before breaking into the 
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next rapid. The largest “redsides” in 
this pool seemed always to feed in one 
particular spot where two currents met 
by a submerged rock ledge. Here for 
hour or so evening the 
fish would hungrily on 
millers. 


each 
feed 


a half 
heavier 
flies 
large fish 
once, in a 


Sometimes several 
the surface at 
feet 


en- 


and 
would be on 
not over 
square, the 
tirely, but denoting their presence by a 


space twenty 


rarely leaving water 
vicious spat and a flash of their ruddy 
sides. The spot was hard to reach, It 
was only by wading in the current waist 
deep that one could drop an occasional 
lucky cast in the favored area. Some- 
times there was a quick response, vu 
more often even a perfect cast would be 
ignored a yard of the leader. To a shiv- 
ering and expectant angler this appar- 
toward one’s best of- 


ent indifference 


ferings is not reassuring. Having had 
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and the fly floated rapidly down the 
current. Two yards below the rock 
there was a swift rise, but I was so 
busy avoiding the fatal drag that I 
failed entirely to hook the fish. After 
drying the fly as well as possible I cast 
again, but without result. Thinking 
that the fish was thoroly frightened and 
unwilling to rise again, I continued 
casting for the pleasure of seeing the 
fly float lightly down the current. At 
what was perhaps the twentieth cast 
another heavy swirl broke the surface 
and I was fast to a good trout. He im- 
mediately started down-stream, into a 
long stretch of wild white rapids where 
he was finally landed with great diffi- 
culty.. He was a fine 16-inch fish beau- 
tifully marked and_ shaped. After 
dressing the fish I laid my rod aside and 
watched the shadows deepen on the 


pool. Thousands of insects of all sizes 





greatest number of trout in a giver 
time is looked upon with favor by mos 
of those who fish in this section. The 
streams, while mostly wild and rapid is 
the extreme, offer in many places idea 
conditions for the use of the dry fly 
In a few parts of the state there ar: 
rivers which for miles resemble th: 
smoothly-flowing English streams an 
offer absolutely perfect conditions for 
the dry fly. Among these are streams 
flowing into Upper Klamath Lake and 
the headwaters of several tributaries of 
the Dechutes River. At Crane Prairie, 
near the head of this river, there are 
perhaps twenty miles of the most ideal 
dry fly water that can be imagined. At 
this place there is no brush to inter- 
fere with casting; the icy water is mar- 
velously clear and of surprising vol 
ume. Very large rainbow trout are 
numerous, but are taken only by care- 

















this experience before, I was not at all 
anxious to occupy my casting position 
before the rise was in full progress. 
During this delay I noticed what I 
thought to be a rise in the smooth wa- 
ter at the very lip of the pool and 
strolled down to investigate at closer 
range. The river left the pool in a 
smooth, swift channel near the middle 
of which the current was slightly ruf- 
fled by a small submerged boulder. On 
both sides of the rock trout were ris- 
ing. The smoothness of the water and 
the very certain way that several tloat- 
ing from the 
surface induced me to try the dry fly 
here. Wading to a position well be- 
low the rock, I lengthened the line and 
dropped the fly in the current above 
the boulder. The was fortunate 


insects were snatched 


cast 


THREE SISTER PEAKS IN OREGON CASCADES. 


and shapes were hovering and dancing 
close over the water. Swarms of tiny 
midges appeared like smoke clouds. 
Small millers were so thick that they 
appeared like snowflakes in a storm, 
and huge clumsy Salmon flies flitted 
aimlessly about. A score or more of 
large trout rose steadily and with a 
business-like precision to the feast. 
Small fish were busy also, but only in 
the shallow water near the edge of the 
pool. 

It was a sight to warm the heart of 
the angler, and I have spent many such 
evenings by this pool, rarely leaving 
without one or two fish and always en- 
tranced with the wild beauty of this un- 
spoiled wilderness river. The dry fly 
is almost unknown here. In fact I re- 
gret to admit that the lure killing the 


ful fly casting. The water, while swift 
in spots, is glassy-smooth thruout. The 
ordinary wet fly methods are not ef- 
fective here. 

Long casting is absolutely necessary 
on many streams where no boats can 
be used. In fact, it may be said in 
general of all the large Pacific Coast 
streams, that long, accurate casting is 
very necessary to the angler desiring 
the largest fish. 

Considered in a large way, the whole 
of Western Oregon offers almost every- 
thing that could be desired by the dry 
fly angler. There are at least six dif 
ferent varieties of trout in this region 
Practically no private preserves are 
found in the state and the large moun 
tain areas given over to national] for- 
ests insure fine sport to the American 
angling public for many years to come 
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The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor 


Time was when 
the earth was 
sea, then the wa- 
ters subsided and 
we had the land. 
It was flat mud, 
awash in a high 
wind, and we 
were slime, i 
would take us 
ages to pulsate, 
but that did not 
matter then, and 
perhaps matters little now. But time 
was plenty, and things went on. The 
land sunk more and more, as it has 
ever done, but the sea sank still fast- 
er, so the land seemed to rise out of 
the waves, till today about one-fourth 
of the surface of the globe is dry. In 
round numbers the surface of the earth, 
the skin of this ball of ours, equals 
about 200 million square miles, total, 
of which 50 million is land and 150 
million is salt water. No one knows 
the exact proportion as the earth is not 
yet accurately surveyed and just what 
is beneath the polar ice sheets we do 
not know. So call it one to three, the 
land and water. But this may or may 
not include the fresh water surface, the 
lakes, ponds and rivers, which by the 
way are usually classed as land when 
speaking of the surface of the globe in 
its wet and dry relation. So one-fourth 
dry land is about as near as any man 
today can come to it, and that estimate 
we will use here. If any one has a bet- 
ter figure we would all be pleased to 
have him submit his proofs. I know 
what is in the books, thank you. I was 
speaking of the earth itself. 

Now the land broke out in spots, un- 
fortunately for us leg animals, and the 
result is islands. A big island, of 
course, we call a continent, but big or 
small, land surrounded by water is an 
island, and every bit of dry ground to- 
day is an island. If all the land were 
in one piece, or if the globe were 
specked with comparatively small and 
equal-sized islands—as could easily 
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have happened—then life today would 
be totally different from what it is. 
Man might or might not be here. We 


No. 72—The Sea. 


would have some of our present plants 
and animals just the same, perhaps, 
many would not be here, and in their 
place would be other forms today un- 
guessable. Or if the land had emerged 
from the sea in strips, then we would 
probably kave little use for ships, as 
only a long inland haul makes coast- 
wise traffic practical. On the other 
hand, if the land had been in the form 
of almost numberless little islands, then 
we would probably have no railroad, 
and perhaps no horses. The wide plain 
made the horse useful, and the conti- 
nent made him widespread, hence his 
universal use. On many an island to- 
day there are no horses, and practically 
no other means of transportation than 
the human back. Even Africa, a conti- 
nent though it is, comes very near to 
this condition, but the reason is a fly, 
and probably other insects, that make 
draft animals unprofitable. In short, 
the best guess perhaps is that life to- 
day would be all over the dry earth, if 
the land were in small islands, what it 
is, or rather was, in the South Seas. It 
is well to live on a mountain top but 
not when that mountain is surrounded 
by water. Then it is an island. 

As I have remarked before in these 
Talks, it is easy to cut this earth into 
two parts and have one-half of it almost 
all water surface. Now cut the remain. 
ing half into two parts—this gives us 
but one-fourth of the ball—and on that 
one-fourth we have all Asia, all Europe, 
one-third of Africa, all North America, 
and one-fifth of South America. Thus 
most of the land is crowded on to one- 
fourth of the globe; is all together, so 
to speak, and the other three-fourths of 
the earth is largely sea. 

It is usually assumed that man has 
rested his eyes on most of the earth’s 
surface, but concerning that no man 
knows. Ships sail in set lanes, and 
vast reaches of old Ocean’s gray and 
melancholy waste probably know not a 
prow for centuries at a time. Man’s 
knowledge of the sea is mostly a matter 
of shore. ‘The sea is so vast that no 
one grasps its full -vidth. We think of 
Asia as huge, but the seven seas are 
three times its size. That is, in round 
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numbers, the sea means 150 million 
square miles, Asia 17 million, and Eu- 
rope only about 4 million. The sea is 
more than thirty Europes. Call it thir- 
ty-five if you wish, as I said, we do not 
know its exact measures—the sea, | 
mean, 

All this is very fine, of course, but of 
what practical use is it? “How much 
money is there in it?” Oh, some—and 
especially for you and me. The men 
who control the sea control the world. 
Let the Germans have all Europe; in 
this international game of red chess 
waiver to them every continental ad- 
vantage, but let the Anglo-Saxon hold 
the sea and he wins. One Napoleon 
Bonaparte had Europe, except one stub- 
born island on the misty horizon, and 
in the end Napoleon died on a still 
smaller island. He did not have the 
sea—England did. 

Today it is the same, it has been the 
same throughout all history, sea power 
is the key to victory. Let the wheels 
of every American and English cannon 
be broken, yet if their guns ride the 
ocean swells, all is well. 

Germany, the land itself, can support 
30 million humans, there are 70 million 
there, hence Germany is a manufactur- 
ing not a farming nation and must trade 
to live, and she cannot trade with the 
peoples of the earth without the sea. 
Nor can any nation trade with a hos- 
tile even tho conquered people. Trade, 
like the wind, must be free, else there 
is no trade. It takes two to make a 
bargain, and of all lethal weapons in 
the long run none equal passive resist- 
ance. With it China more than hdlds 
her own, and with it she has lived and 
watched many a nation come up, flour- 
ish and go down, even out of memory. 
The man under the sword will not deal 
to the swordsman’s profit. Napoleon 
tried it in Spain, Spain tried it in the 
Americas, as did England, Rome tried 
it—it was no use. The conqueror can 
wring bloody taxes but in the long run 
they cost the tax-gatherer more than 
they are worth. Grant every disaster 
on continental Europe is it possible for 
us to suffer—yet all is well. Oil and 
iron and men rolling from the inland to 
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the shore in an endless stream can and 
will control the sea, and that is the an- 
swer to all war claims from any foe. 
True, it seems at first glance over 
the chess board of war that Germany, 
too, could pour her mighty strength 
onto the ocean, but the answer is, the 
move that checks, is that the resources 
of every nation has a limit, and Ger- 
many must give her main strength to 
her armies—to the land forces—hence 
she cannot hope to equal America and 
England combined on the water, for 
rermany cannot lessen her armies for 
her navies, and the Anglo-Saxons can. 
“Will we win the war?” We will. 
Not from any standpoint of hysteria, or 
hope speaking without judgment, but as 
a matter of cold calculation the chances 
of final victory rest with the Anglo- 
Saxon, not with the Teuton. As long 
as the war was confined to Europe— 
then the 
chances lay with the 


with minor fights elsewhere 
mathematical 
Germans, as they do in Europe alone 
today, but when America entered the 
battle and the war became a fight for 
the world, then the gamut changed, and 
the balances of Fate swung to the An- 
glo-Saxon side. 

The sheet anchor of the war is the 
English fleet. The two weapons that 
prevail in the end are the paper dollar 
and the freight car, and these America 
has more than all Europe combined. 
We hope, even expect, many advan- 
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tages on land, but let worse come to 
worse, granted for the sake of sure 
calculation that we lose every pawn 
and knight on land—which we will not 
—pbut grant it here, yet let us have the 
sea and final victory is ours. 
“U-boats?” Yes; they are a danger- 
ous inconvenience, but they cannot, in 
this war at least, control the sea-——their 
cruising range is too limited and they 
cannot fight a swifter surface vessel of 
even equal gun and engine power. 
“Asia?” Surely, and part of Asia 
may figure in the game, figure serious- 
ly, but grant all that too, still we hold 
the sea. Asia’s time is not yet—that 
is a question for a later day, now far 
off, a mighty problem for a coming 
generation, not for our time. Asia is 
not yet ready, and Asia moves slowly. 
That need not concern us here. The 
men who ride the waves rule the world; 
the sea is ours and ours it will remain. 
From Salamis to Carthage, from Tra- 
falga to Helgoland there is no exception 
in all history and no one knows this 
fact better than do the Germans. They 
may come through Switzerland, they 
may out-flank or batter down all op- 
position, they may be forced back to 
the Rhine, it matters not, just so the 
Anglo-Saxons hold the sea. When the 
fighting is done, when the diplomats sit 
down to take this trick and let that one 
£0 in the terms of peace, then the win- 
ning card is the sea. The sea is ours. 
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HELLO! 


When you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say “Hello!” 
Say “Hello!” and “How D'ye Do!” 
“How's the world a usin’ you?” 
Slap the fellow on the back, 

Bring your hand down with a whack, 
Waltz right up and don't go slow, 
Grin and shake and say “Hello!” 


Is he clothed in rags? O, sho! 
Walk right up and say “Hello!” 
Rags is but a cotton roll 

Just for wrappin’ up a soul; 

An’ a soul is worth a true 

Hale and hearty “How D'ye Do! 
Don't wait for the crowd to go, 
Walk right up and say “Hello!” 


~ 


When big vessels meet, they say, 
They salute and sail away; 

Jest the same as you an’ me 
Lonesome ships upon a sea; 
Each one sailing his own jog 
For a port beyond the fog. 

Let your speakin’ trumpet blow. 
Lift your horn and say “Hello!” 


Say “Hello” and “How D'ye Do!” 
Other folks are good as you. 

When you leave your house of clay 
Wanderin’ in the far away, 

When you travel through the strange 
Country tother side the range, 

Then the souls you've cheered will 


know 
Who you be, and say “Hello!” 


Epcar A. GUEST. 
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A white-tail doe deer and her fawn in Gage Park, Topeka, Kan. 


Photographed by O. W. Bronson. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!’’ 
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E. A. QUARLES, Editor 








The Swan Song of Ohio’s Quail. 


AST year the Ohio legislature, 
LL under the urging of the farmers 

of that state and against the 
protests of its sportsmen, enacted 
a law declaring the bobwhite 
quail a song bird and removing 
it from the category of birds that 
are fair quarry for the sportsman’s 
gun. In vain did the sportsmen urge 
that the experience of this country 
showed that game birds, quail especial- 
ly, in most instances throve better un- 
der shooting conditions than where 
their pursuit was wholly forbidden. 
Equally vain was their well considered 
argument that heavy, crusted snows, 
wet nesting seasons, lack of cover and 
natural food, together with the vermin 
that know no closed season in their 
preying on game, are all potent in 
diminishing the supply. 


Deaf to Warnings. 


Predictions that the contemplated ac- 
tion would cause an immediate cessa- 
tion in the interest hitherto shown by 
organized sportsmen in carrying quail 
thru the stress of winter by feeding, 
were answered with the statement that 
the farmers and the non-sportsmen bird- 
lovers generally would see that such 
work was carried on. 

Probably few, if any, who made such 
confident assertions of the interest in 
bobwhite of citizens outside the ranks 
of sportsmen, realized that their words 
would be put to so early and severe a 
test ag they have during this winter of 
almost unprecedented cold and snows. 

What is the result? Alas for what 
were doubtless the best of intentions! 
Bobwhite, deprived of the protection of 
the sportsmen, has been aimost annihil- 
ited in Ohio this winter, if credence Is 
to be placed in the reports from those 
well qualified to judge. 


Bobwhite Is Decimated, 


A few weeks since, the wardens of 
the state were assembled in annual 
meeting at Columbus and, among other 
things, called on for reports as to how 
the quail had wintered. One man only 
in the entire warden force reported that 
farmers in his district were feeding 


quail and that the birds were doing 
well. 

A few wardens, some two or three, 
reported that a few farmers were doing 
winter feeding. In the great majority 
of instances, however, the report was 
that no feeding was being done by 
farmers, tho in every instance the war- 
den himself stated that he was doing all 
the feeding he possibly could. 

When it is remembered that there 
had been short closed seasons in recent 
years, holding out the hope to sports- 
men that a brief open season would be 
declared when the situation justified it, 
and that bobwhite had multiplied great- 
ly in the southern part of the state un- 
der the protection afforded him by the 
organized sportsmen, the degree of the 
tragedy that has come about is all the 
greater. 


Preserving Versus Closed Season, 


Probably there has never been in the 
history of this country a clearer demon- 
stration of the fact that game life can 
be increased in most instances only thru 
constructive effort. Such effort trans- 
lated into terms of sport means “pre- 
serving.” In other countries, which 
shot out their native game generations 
ago, that word is better understood than 
in ours, but it is a term that, if we are 
to keep our game, is destined to be 
made much use of in the United States. 
Preserving means constant, organized 
warfare on the natural enemies of wild 
life; it includes the provision of cover 
in which wild things may hide from 
their enemies and where they may at all 
times find food; it means organized ef- 
forts at feeding in winter and the pro- 
vision of frequent sanctuaries where 
wild life may at al] times breed undis- 
turbed. 


The Way to More Game. 


Preserving plus the intensive produc- 
tion of game birds—breeding them in 
captivity—is the one way in which a 
continuing supply of game may be as- 
sured in civilized lands. 

That is the reason that so many 
states have established their own game 
farms, whose product is annually dis- 
tributed and planted and cared for by 
organizations of sportsmen, 


The temptation to say “I told you so” 
will probably be too great in the pres- 
ent instance for the Ohio sportsmen to 
resist, yet it is not the purpose of this 
article to indulge in any such triumph. 
Rather would we seek to make it an 
opportunity for showing to those who 
look upon the quail as being properly 
placed in the song bird list that the rea- 
sons for objecting to this action at 
Columbus last winter were sound. If 
the situation is so used as to convince 
those hitherto opposed to an open sea- 
son on quail of the honesty and sound- 
ness of the sportsman’s view, the cause 
of the latter will be helped. “Rubbing 
it in on the other fellow,” will only pre- 
judice the situation further for the 
sportsmen, 


Farmer and Sportsman. 


Legitimate sport and the conserva- 
tion of such species of wild life as are 
valuable to the farmer thru their de- 
struction of insects and weed seeds 
thrive best where farmer and sports- 
man are working unitedly in each 
other’s interest. It is on the farmers’ 
lands in large part that wild life finds 
its living and it is from the funds pro- 
vided by sportsmen (the hunter’s li- 
cense fees) that systematic organized 
protection is provided for game and 
non-game birds. Here is a fair ex- 
change. Co-operation can be and has 
been effected in numerous instances 
where farmer and sportsman have come 
to realize how closely their interests 
are related. 

Sportsmen are quick to bring to jus- 
tice violators of game laws. Long 
closed seasons keep them out of the 
field and clear the way for the law 
breaking pot hunter and the alien who 
kills non-game as well as game birds. 

The writer is far from believing that 
immediate, widespread co-operation can 
be effected in Ohio. Too many ani- 
mosities were bred in the recent fight 
before the legislature to make that 
possible. Seldom, if ever, has there 
been a more bitter contest. Sportsmen 
were freely pictured as_ red-handed 
butchers longing to slay, to the last in- 
dividual, all the feathered race. Farm- 
ers were characterized in no gentle 
terms by the sportsmen. Despite the 
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open wounds, the big men on both sides 
should make a start toward getting to- 
gether and the initiative in our view 
clearly lies with the sportsmen, 


Sportsmen Overlook Opportunity. 


It were, perhaps, too much to expect 
of flesh and blood that, seeing the doom 


of the bobwhite this winter in Ohio 
thru lack of attention by the farmer, 
the sportsmen’s associations should 


have set on foot a state-wide movement 
to supply the care that the recent 
comer to the song bird list needed and 
lacked; yet such action would have 
been a brilliant stroke for the sports- 
men’s would have evi- 
denced an indelible love for wild life 
for the sake of the creature itself that 
could not have failed to win to the 
sportsmen’s side converts by the thou- 
sands. Too frequently, we fear, the in- 
dividual sportsman has been inclined to 
view with philosophic calm the tragedy 
caused by failing to follow the road he 
pointed out as the safe one to travel. 


cause. It 


Wild Life Conservation in 
California. 


By Dr. H. C. Bryant. 


HE outstanding 
: year 1917 so far as game 


breeding is concerned was 
the passage of a new game breeders’ 


feature of the 


law. The former law was_ so 
surrounded with red tape and pro- 
vided for so large a _ license fee 


that game breeders were discouraged 
rather than encouraged. The present 
law is a great improvement. It pro- 
vides for a_ breeder’s license costing 
$2.50, and the sale of domestically 
reared game under a tag system. The 
act further provides that each breeder 
shall furnish a report on the total num- 
ber of game birds or mammals killed 
and allows the fish and game commis- 
sion to obtain birds and mammals and 
to dispose of them as breeding stock. 
The very severe penalties of $100 and 
an additional $20 for each game bird or 
mammal or part thereof sold, held in 
possession or transported, in violation 
of the law, are imposed. 


Experiments at Game Farm. 


For several years past little effort has 
been made at the state game farm to 
rear large numbers of birds for restock- 
ing game covers. On the contrary, the 
farm has been used more largely for 
experimentation. The California Fish 
and Game Commission believes that 
the proper function of the state game 
farm is to demonstrate how game can 
be bred in captivity. Sufficient num- 
bers for restocking purposes cannot be 
economically reared at the present 
time. 

In addition to a few hundred pheas- 
ants and valley quail reared this last 
year, a number of mallard ducks were 
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Altho twelve other 
ducks were maintained on 
the pond, the mallards were the only 
ones which successfully reared broods. 

It has long been known that the 
mourning dove is easily reared in cap- 
tivity. However, no dependable evi- 
dence that the band-tailed pigeon could 
be so reared was obtained until this 
past year (1917) when Mr. H. R. Noack 
of Oakland succeeded in rearing several 
young birds from breeding stock se- 
cured in Oregon. 


bred on the farm. 
species of 


Organization Is Needed. 

We are at a loss to explain why Caili- 
fornia, with over 165,000 hunters and 
over 115,000 anglers should be without 
numerous’ sportsmen’s' organizations. 
Now is the time when such organiza- 
tions could be of immense value in pre- 
venting depletion of game. The few 
struggling sportsmen’s organizations in 
California have difficulty in getting 
quorums at meetings, and the member- 
ship is too small to count when legisla- 
tive influence is desired. Furthermore, 
at least two existing organizations at- 
tack the fish and game commission and 
attempt to enact undesirable laws in- 
stead of cooperating and standing for 
conservation. One society not to be 
classed as a strictly sportsman’s organ- 
ization,’ has possibilities, but this so- 
ciety is only called into being when 
there is urgent need. As its name in- 
dicates, the Associated Societies for the 
Conservation of Wild Life, this organi- 
zation takes in the membership of such 
well known bodies as the Sierra Club, 
Western Society of Naturalists, Cali- 
fornia Botanical Society, Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Mount Tamalpais Conservation Club, 
and the like. This associated society 
has great potential power, but as a rule 
it lies dormant. There is room for sev- 
eral strong, live sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions in the state, and it is to be hoped 
that the cause of conservation may be 
furthered by the inauguration of some 
associations similar to those found in 
eastern states. 


Rich in Natural Forests. 


California now has over one million 
acres of national forest land set aside 
in game refuges. With the co-operation 
of the United States Forest Service, 
sixteen acres were selected as refuges 
and recommended to the 1917 legisla- 
ture, with the result that these now 
form a chain extending from the Mex- 
ico line to the Oregon line. These 
refuges were chosen with reference to 
the various kinds of game to be found, 
and proper attention was given to 
the provision of summer and win- 
ter range. It has been found that 
these game refuges are respected, and 
increased numbers of game mammals 
and birds are already to be seen with- 
in the areas. The work of properly 


posting them has already begun. Oi 
the sixteen created in 1917 one was se: 
aside as a refuge for mountain sheep 
another for antelope, and the others 
largely for deer and upland game birds 
The smallest of these refuges contain 
8,960 acres, and the largest 125,40 
acres. When national parks are in 
cluded the total area devoted to refuge 
is over 2,000,000 acres. California is 
now assured a permanent supply of big 
game, for so long as these refuges re- 
main inviolate, just so long there will 
always be game for food and for sport 


Conservation Laws Attacked. 


As in other states, the war times 
have created a tendency to break down 
existing conservation laws. Fortunate- 
ly, altho the suggestion was early made 
that the game laws be shelved for the 
period of the war, there has been no or 
ganized campaign in this. direction. 
Two blows at conservation, however, 
have been struck. Using as an excuse 
that ducks were destroying rice in the 
Sacramento Valley, market hunters and 
other selfishly inclined individuals have 
been loud in their demands for an 
earlier season on ducks. An attempt 
was also made to do away with fish 
laws on the plea that an increased sup- 
ply of fish is necessary to take the 
place of meat. A counter offensive 
backed by the following facts has been 
effective in breaking down this attack 
Such valuable food and game fishes as 
the salmon, striped bass, and shad 
could easily be exterminated in a few 
years if unrestricted fishing were al- 
lowed. Furthermore, the catch of 
marine fishes constantly exceeds the 
demand, and tons are necessarily sent 
to fertilizer works. 

This is a critical time, and under pre- 
text of war conditions enemies of con- 
servation may be able to break down 
the results which have taken years to 
attain. In fact, the breaking down of 
conservation laws at this time would 
endanger the breeding stock of many 
species and many years would be 
needed to restore present conditions. 





Wonderful Duck Increases Follow- 
ing Federal Law Enactment. 


HE Blue Wing Hunting Club of 
. Clarksville, Tenn., has its head- 

quarters on the celebrated Reel- 
foot Lake in that state, a body of wa- 
ter on which free shooting of water- 
fowl is permitted—there are no pri- 
vate preserves. 

When this fact is taken into consid- 
eration, the season bags of duck printed 
below give added significance to the 
part played by the federal migratory 
bird law in increasing the numbers of 
waterfowl in this country. The figures 
are furnished by Mr. E. A. Cooke, a fine 
type of southern sportsman. In perus- 
ing them, it should be borne in mind 





that the migratory bird law went into 
effect in 1913: 

November 1913—Eleven 
226 duck in 9 days. 

November, 1913—Ten men killed 35 
jucks in 7 days. 

October, 1914—Eleven men killed 120 
ducks in 11 days. 

November, 1914—Eleven 
137 ducks in 8 days, 

November, 1915—Thirteen men killed 
151 ducks in 14 days. 

November, 1916 — Seventeen men 
killed 856 ducks in 10 days. 

November, 1916—Seven men killed 

7 ducks in 4 days. 

November, 1916—Seven men killed 
285 ducks in 4 days. 

November, 1917—Fourteen men killed 
1,329 ducks in 10 days. 


men killed 


men killed 





Feed the Birds. 
sportsmen consider the 


ANY 
M. present winter as hard a one 


on game as any that this gen- 
eration has seen. It is certain that 
birds have perished by the thousands, 
quail particularly. Save in the states 
in which that species is given careful 
attention by the sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions during the winter, little more 
than a remnant will be found this 
spring. 

Conditions on Long Island, one of the 
most favored game spots in this coun- 
try, may be gathered from the following 
excerpts from a daily paper: 

“The entire Great South Bay along 
the south coast of Long Island, is frozen 
over solid, from shore to shore, with 
flinty ice from two to three feet thick. 
Automobiles, trucks and sleds drawn by 
heavy teams pass over the ice field in 
safety. Old baymen say that never in 
their memory has the ice been so 
thick.” 

Black duck, estimated at 3,000, were 
found in a starving condition a few 
weeks ago at the eastern end of Long 
island, by Phillip S. Farnham, district 
inspector under the federal migratory 
bird law. He brought this to the atten- 
tion of this association, and William B. 
Boulton and William de Forest Haynes 
of the Flanders Club, whose preserve is 
nearby, with the result that a sum was 
contributed sufficient to carry the birds 
thru their time of stress. 

Mr. J. Quincy Ward, executive agent 
of the game and fish commission of 
Kentucky, estimates that 85 per cent of 
the birds have been winter killed. 

Mr. Edward Banks of the Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., writes 
that quail have been nearly wiped out 
in that state. These are only a few of 


many similar reports that have been re- 
ceived. 

Sportsmen should redouble their ef- 
forts to bring thru the birds that re- 
main, 

It is important to remember in win- 
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ter feeding that grit is quite as essen- 
tial as grain, otherwise the quail or 
pheasant will perish with a crop filled 
with food which it cannot grind. Grit 
does for birds what teeth do for human 
beings. Feed unthreshed grain if possi- 
ble. If not possible, feed the threshed 
grain in straw, hay or leaves; if thrown 
on the snow it soon sinks out of sight 
or freezes in and becomes unavailable. 





California Commission Resists 
Commercial Interests. 

Carl Westerfeld, executive agent of 
the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, writes: 

“The commercial interests in Cali- 
fornia, as well as elsewhere, are at- 
tempting to break down our game laws. 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
has recently adopted strong resolutions 
protesting ‘vigorously against the open- 
ing of our game preserves to the 
market hunters before such time as it 
is shown that such action is vital to 
preserve human life.” We will endeavor 
to have other associations pass similar 
resolutions.” 


Iowa to Have Model Game Farm. 


66 HAVE finally obtained the au- 

T thority to establish a model 
game farm in _ Iowa,’ writes 

E. C. Hinshaw, chief game _ war- 

den. 

periment 


“When we built our. ex- 

farm five years ago, we 
had about twenty acres of land, I in- 
tended to operate that piece of land to 
gain experience and if we proved suc- 
cessful, then build up a game farm on 
a large scale. You are no doubt fa- 
miliar with our success on the small 
farm. I believe the results obtained are 
as good as on any farm in the United 
States. Twenty acres of land, however. 
has limited our activities, 

“Our plans are now to enlarge the 
farm to a capacity of 25,000 or 30,000 
birds a year. We shall have Charles 
Howard, our present game keeper, who 
has made an excellent record, at the 
head of the new farm. We shall experi- 
ment quite extensively with bobwhite 
quails, together with ringnecked pheas- 
ants and different varieties of water 
fowl] and also the prairie chicken. We 
hope to be able to make an interesting 
report at the end of the year.” 





More Kind Words for the Associa- 
tion—Publishers’ Plan. 
66 NOTICED some time ago in 
[ Ficta and Stream your state- 

ment to the effect that some 
politicians are planning to have the 
game laws repealed, in order to 
help in the conservation of food. 
It made me hot, and I _ think 
it one of the worst things that 
could be done. I followed your sugges- 
tion and wrote to Mr. Hoover right 
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away and explained the situation the 
best I could. I received an answer from 
the food administration today, and en- 
close it. 

“I was glad to read of your plans to 
have articles on game conservation and 
breeding published in different sporting 
magazines. It is a fine idea and will do 
a lot of good. I have thought of such a 


plan several times, myself, since I 
joined the American Game Protective 
Association. (Olaf Sanders, Faribault, 
Minn.) 


Oklahoma Developing Her Game 


Resources. 

66 HE last session of the legis- 
lature of Oklahoma appropri- 
ated the sum of $94,000 to 

this department for the purpose of 

purchasing at least four game pre- 


serves,” writes G. A. Smith, state fish 
and game warden. 

“We have already established 
fish hatcheries, and have purchased suf- 
ficient land in connection with each 
hatchery for a game preserve large 
enough for the breeding of birds and a 
reasonable number of large animals. 
We are now attempting to secure twen- 
ty sections of rough mountain land in 
the southeastern part of the state and 
will attempt to secure a few sections in 
the northeastern also in moun- 
tain land. 

“It has only been a few years since 
Oklahoma was a _ hunter’s paradise, 
stocked with uncountable thousands of 
buffalo, deer, antelope and turkey. Our 
proposed preserves in the mountains 
are covered with evergreen and decidu- 
ous timber and contain such under- 
brush as wild rose, sumac and many 
kinds of berries; in fact, about all of 
the natural food for deer and turkey 
produced in the state. I think the site 
is ideal, with numerous iittle mountain 
streams which never go dry. 

“This part of the state contains a 
remnant of wild deer, and there are 
probably as many as two or three hun- 
dred of the species in the vicinity of 
the twenty sections. We also propose 
to raise some deer in captivity on our 
game farms, and I desire to collect all 
the information possible relative to the 
propagation of deer and turkey. 

“Our plan, so far as the state is con- 
cerned, is to stock our preserves to 
their capacity and then liberate the sur- 
plus each year for hunting purposes. I 
also wish to interest private parties and 
clubs and desire them to stock some 
private and club preserves. We have 
many millions of acres of this mountain 
land in Oklahoma unfit for agriculture, 
but splendid for the protection of tim- 
ber and both wild and domesticated 
animals. I feel that nothing could be 
of more profit to the state ana its peo- 
ple than the utilization of this land- 
now largely waste.” 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 
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He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 


subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 


manship, to which this department is devoted. 


Perhaps it is true, as some- 
times asserted, that trolling has 


fallen into disuse in these latter 


“Burnished 


Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 





The Pike Book—tTrolling for Pike. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
O. W. Smith. 


serried linesour foaming bay. 


Soon as the practised crew this frolic throng 


days, since the advent of the 
short rod and multiplying reel, 
which, if only 
anglers sometimes forego a great 


so, proves that 

pleasure in order to secure a greater. 
I hold that trolling for pike is a true 
and legitimate sport, and to be fully 
the 
short rod and multiplying reel. I have 
used the hand line, whirling the heav- 


enjoyed should be practiced with 


ily weighted spoon about my head, so 
casting it the boat, and retriev- 
the 


equal 


from 
ing hand over hand. I have used 


long ‘“‘cane pole,’ with line of 
length, without 
many a lusty pike. 


down”’ 


reel, so capturing 


I am not “erying 


those methods, believing that 


a sportsman could them and 


main a sportsman if he were the right 


use re- 


sort of a man; but long experience 
has taught me that there is more real 
enjoyment in playing a fish from the 
reel, using the regular heavy bass 
casting outfit. Furthermore, I hon- 
estly believe that so accoutred I can 
capture two fish to the hand-liner’s 


one, and keep it up all day, both being 


equally well acquainted with the 
water. 
full 


me 


I realize the fore- 


the charge 


well that 
open to 
charge of porcine 
but I must trust that 
who are familiar with my writings as 


going 
the 
clivities; 


lays 
odious pro- 


those 


well as those who have fished with 
me will not ‘be backward in coming 
forward” with testimony in my de- 


fense. I am not and never have been 


a mere fisher of fish. That is why the 
unjust strictures of men who take five 
fish to my one hurt. How- 
ever, I long ago came to believe with 
Klbert Hubbard that it is foolish to 
attempt to explain; our friends do not 


always 


need it, and our enemies would not 
believe us. 

As I have already intimated, for 
trolling I always employ the short 


3ehold advancing rapidly along, 
Adjusting swift a tendon to the line, : 
They throw, then drag it glistening thru the brine.” 


—Giannetazzio, Sixteenth Century. 


rod, the regular bait-casting rod; not 
the very light tool, but the so-called 
’ type. It is needless 
to add that the steel rod is a splendid 
article for the sport, but by all means 


‘‘Southern-bass’ 


with blue and bright as damask steel, 
3ehold the Belone of pointed bill; 
All fringed with teeth, no greedier fish than they 
K’er broke in 


purchase as good a one as pos- 
sible. The reel should be—in- 
deed, must be for best results 

rather large. I like at least sev- 
enty-five yards of line; am bet- 
ter satisfied if I know the reel 
contains 100. The line should 
be size F, testing 25 pounds, tho if 
one is trolling where unusually large 
fish are sometimes connected up with, 
the fisherman will feel more safe if he 


is using a line testing 28 pounds. How- 

















ALL ALONE. 


“WHILE THE ANGLER MAY HAVE A BOATMAN, PERHAPS, HE IS OF THE ‘GO 


ALONE’ VARIETY.” 


ALL IN. “FOR TROLLING I 


ALWAYS USE THE SHORT ROD.” 
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ever, a new line, even smaller than 
the F will hold a pike. Never venture 
the sport with an old line, or one that 
has been used much in casting. It is 
a very good plan to devote the troll- 
ing line to that sport exclusively, dry- 
ing carefully and thoroly after each 
excursion and not using it overly 
long either. 

In the matter of trolling spoon I 
do not know that there is much choice, 
tho naturally I have my prejudices— 
emphatic ones too—however, I am 
fair-minded enough to admit that 
angling prejudices, even my own, are 
not always well founded. I give first 
place always to the fluted spoon, with 
the kidney a close second. I have not 
much use for the new and odd shapes 
one sometimes sees on the market, tho 
many of them may possess untold vir- 
tue. In my experience I have found 
the two old reliable shapes hooking 
the most fish; so what will you? Of 
course it may be possible that I use 
the favorite spoons more faithfully, 
and I know from experience that there 
is something in believing in tackle. 
When an angler ‘‘knows” that a cer- 
tain lure is going to take fish, it gen- 
erally does. My friend up at the col- 
lege, the learned professor of psychol- 
ogy, explains just why believing in a 
bit of tackle reacts, ete.; but I just 
have plain, old-fashioned faith, and 
catch fish. 

For trolling there is no better and 
more convenient reel than the level- 
winder, but unfortunately few are 
large enough to handle 100 yards of 
28-pounds-test line, tho some _ will 
spool size F. The angler must not 
attempt to crowd the spool, for it 
spells disaster every time. A little 
reflection will explain why. It is the 
last ten yards of line which is the 
most important; that must be got on 
the reel or the gaff will never reach 
the fish, and that ten yards must be 
spooled when the reel is already full. 
It is safer to use a line shy a few 
yards than to use one taxing the ca- 
pacity of the spool. Lacking the level- 
winder, any well-made reel, solid and 
thoroly dependable, will do. The reel 
is important, for it will be used con- 
tinuously in such trolling as I have in 
mind. 

While the angler may have a boat- 
man, perhaps he is of the go-alone 
variety, in which case he will need a 
rod holder. Get the most simple con- 
trivance of the kind on the market— 
a simple crotch that will hold the rod 
securely, and clamp to the boat. The 
rod should not only be held securely, 
but be easily freed from the holder. 
The instant a fish strikes—and there 
will be no need of a bell to warn of 
the moment—the fisherman will want 
the rod in his hands. To have a rod 
clamped in by a set-screw, as I once 
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TRAGEDY. “AS HAS BEEN EMPHASIZED TIME 


AND AGAIN IN THESE PAGES, THE SECRET OF 


SUCCESSFUL GAFFING IS COMPLETE EXHAUSTION.” 


OFF FOR THE FISHING GROUNDS. “QUITE RECENTLY I LEFT MY COTTAGE FOR A DAY’S 
FISHING.” 


saw an arrangement, must be _ pe- 
culiarly vexatious. The wise rodster 
will not attempt to troll without a 
boatman or some sort of rod holder. 
The practice of laying a rod down on 
the bottom of the boat, tip protruding 
over the stern, is hazardous in the ex- 
treme; a large fish or even a snag 
may jerk the whole outfit from the 
boat before the lone fisherman can 
drop his oars, much less grasp the 
rod. Even tho a reel have just suffi- 
cient pressure of drag to keep the line 
from paying out, the unexpected may 
happen at any instant, the line slight- 
ly snarl and the fisherman lose his 
outfit. 

It will not be necessary here to re- 
peat what has been said upon landing 
tools, gaff, club, revolver, ete.; only 
the angler who neglects to plan for 
the gaffing of the record fish is getting 
ready to lose it. Always the wise 
fisherman conducts himself as tho he 
were going to catch the prize-winner 
every time he shoves his boat out 
from the landing; to do otherwise is 
to court disaster. More than once I 
have lost a good fish because I hap- 
pened to be without a net or gaff, 
and thought it would not matter any- 
way. Quite recently I left my cot- 
tage one morning for a day’s trout 
fishing on a little stream much fished 
by me. A few rods from the door I 
bethought me that I was without a 


landing net. Then I said to myself: 
‘Shuecks! What’s the use? I have 
fished that stream all season without 
once hooking or even seeing a two- 
pound trout.” So I went on without 
the net. That day I hooked a Ger- 
man brown, the largest of the season 
anywhere, and lost him after exhaust- 
ing him, simply because I was without 
the net. Then and there I resolved 
to carry a net forever and ever. 

Now, the same thing has happened 
to me more than once in pike fishing, 
and I presume has happened to oth- 
ers. Lacking a gaff or a .32 revolver, 
a good thick club will come in handy. 
I am sometimes asked about the auto- 
matie gaffs one sees upon the market. 
Well, I have attempted to use two dif- 
ferent makes, and always disastrously. 
I have yet to use the first one that 
will hold a pike. The shape of the 
fish’s body is such that the tines of 
the gaff slip off in spite of the an- 
gler’s best efforts. It is not clear to 
me why it happens; I only know it 
does. 

I well remember a large muskel- 
lunge—a muskie is nothing but a kind 
of pike, you know—that I lost in the 
Chippewa waters of Wisconsin. About 
half way down from Glidden T hooked 
what I think was an unusually large 
fish for those waters; hooked and 
played him until he floated belly-up 
on the surface within reach of the 


canoe. Then I lunged with the auto- 
matie gaff, one of those that is sup- 
“eo off’ when the fish is 
touched. It sprung all right, but 
failed to penetrate the hide of the 
fish, which slipped out as easy as any- 
thing. I nearly broke my rod, for I 
not expecting that denouement. 
Why that gaff did not grab the fish is 
more than I can understand; it would 
penetrate a block of wood to the 
aepth of half an inch or so. The fish 
did not break away upon the first 
failure. But while I was resetting the 
gaff he was reviving, and when I 
brought him near enough for a sec- 
ond attempt, the plunge of the gaff 
was met with a terrific flop. Mr. 
Muskie was free and I mourning the 
loss of a favorite spoon. Now-a-days 
I prefer a substantial gaff, plain and 
solid, lacking which a good 
club like a policeman’s “‘billy.’’ 
As has been emphasized time and 
again in these pages, the secret of 
successful gaffing is complete exhaus- 
tion. I know that pike are not re- 
garded very highly as fighters, but I 
must confess that again and again I 
have been surprised not only by the 
fish’s resourcefulness, but by his stay- 
ing qualities as well. More than once 
I have had a fish hooked on a troll- 
ing spoon stay with the game for fif- 
teen minutes. I am sure that other 
fishermen can narrate incidents where 
the fish has ‘‘come to life’? just when 
the gaff was about to be used, to the 
chagrin and bitter disappointment of 
the angler. Perhaps it is not the sight 
of the boat that awakens the fish to 
renewed strength, but it 
commonly like it to me. 
a certain 


posed to 


was 


heavy 


looks un- 
Oh, I know 


nature student asks with 


great scorn, ‘‘What can a fish know 
of a boat?” But to my mind that 
proves nothing. Every angler will 


back me up when I say that no soon- 
er does a pike, or almost any game 
fish as for that, near the boat than 
he is imbued with new energy and 
fighting strength. If it is not the 
sight of the boat and its occupants 
I would like to know what it is that 
stirs the fish to unlooked for energy. 
Never count a pike played out until 
it is. 

(This chapter will be concluded next 

month.—Ed.) 


The Lure of Bait Fishing. 
By “Minnow.” 

(Note.—This is the first of a series 
of papers upon the half-forgotten art 
of live bait fishing, and will have to do 
with tackle and methods. Each paper 
will be complete in itself and have 
practically no connection with former 
ones, tho the reader should follow each 
with care in order to get a full under- 
standing of the subject. As to the au- 
thor, he must remain “in-cog,” for the 
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time being at least. It was only by a 
sacred promise of keeping his name 
secret that we could induce him to 
write at all. The papers will appear 
practically as they come from his pen, 
and, while he insists that he has no lit- 
erary ability, we know that he has the 
knowledge, which is more important. 
There is just one person connected 
with the staff of Outdoor Life who 
knows the writer’s identity, and no 
amount of questioning will induce him 
to divulge the secret. The department 
editor congratulates the readers upon 
the treat in store for them.—KEditor.) 

Bait fishing has somewhat fallen in- 























“LL TRY ANOTHER FOR BETTER 
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to disrepute during the past few years, 
owing, no doubt, to the great popularity 
of casting with artificial lures. Un- 
doubtedly the latter is the cleaner and 
more finished sport, but that it is one 
whit more sportsmanlike than bait fish- 
ing, I will not for one minute admit. 
Bait fishing, with proper tools, is an 
ideal and true sport. Unfortunately, 
some writers upon angling topics al- 
ways confound bait fishing with a long 
cane pole and chalk-line. They can not 
think of bait fishing as anything but a 
crude affair, from tackle to method. 
Now, the fact of the matter is, your 
modern bait fisher, is a sportsman to 
his finger tips and an idealist. His 
prime object in fishing is not merely 
to catch fish (the catching of fish is 
incidental), but to have a good time 
and obey the rules of the game. No 
caster of flies is so great a stickler for 
rules. The modern bait fisher is an 
angler in every sense of the word. 

Few people, acquainted with artl- 
ficial lure handling as practiced today, 
appreciates the possibilities of bait 
fishing. He turns up his aristocratic 
nose at the mention of the sport, and 
snorts, “Plugger!’” Now I assert that 
the bait fisher deserves no man’s con- 
tempt nor pity. He is a gentleman and 
scholar. Now, that is not saying that 
there are no bait fishermen, uninstruct- 
ed and porcine; but are all handlers 
of artificial lures, guiltless? Think a 
moment. Taking fishing by and large, 
day in and day out, I believe that the 
caster of artificial lures will take two 
fish to my one, if not more. I am get- 
ting along in years and I have watched 
the rise and development of lure cast- 
in, and I am free to confess that it is 
the most successful method of angling. 
When it comes to taking fish, the ex- 
pert caster of artificial lures has the 
bait fisherman pushed off the water. I 
can not take as many bass in a single 
morning, perhaps, as my more modern 
bait caster, but day in and day out, I 
can take a few, always a few. There 
will come days when the handler of 
artificial lures will retire from the wa- 
ter disgusted. I will remain, and when 
the sun hangs high in the heavens, 
blistering hot, I will take a fish or 
two from the cool depths of the deep- 
est water. I have accomplished it 
again and again. I hold that such 
fish-taking is legitimate and sports- 
manlike. 

It is my firm conviction that there 
are fewer real expert casters of live 
bait today than there are handlers of 


artificial lures. Naturally, for less 
preparation is needed for the latter 
sport, and it is less “mussy.” Bait fish- 


ing, however, is a sport after the heart 
of Izaak Walton; it is the contemplat- 
ive man’s recreation. It will be con- 
ceded at once, I think, that the ener- 
getic, successful lure caster has little 
time for contemplation and dreaming. 





His success depends upon his activity. 
Upon the other hand, while the bait 
fisher is a caster, he may still fish. In 
ther words, he does not stop angling 
when he sits dreaming, looking out 
y»ver the silent lake, or listening to the 
murmur of the unquiet river. He is 
till an angler, e’en tho he lays his rod 
upon the bank, or thrusts it in a rod 
nolder and whiles away an idle half 
hour just doing nothing. Oh, he will 
not take so many fish if he idle, but 
he may creel something more valuable 
than fish. 

But there is fish for the understand- 
ing, expert handler of live bait, fish 
enough for himself and a few to be- 
stow upon appreciative neighbors. I 
used to believe that the big fish come 
io the lure of bait, but recently I have 
been convinced that, while the bait 
fisher now and then takes a large bass 
or pike, more often the handler of 
lures will outweigh as well as out 
catch him. Bait fishing is for the man 
to whom strenuous sport does not ap- 
peal: to the man who likes to go to 
stream and lake for rest, whether or 
not he take fish. Perhaps I have not 
made out a very good case for the bait 
fisherman, but others can take up the 
argument where I leave it if they so 
desire. I love bait fishing; to me it is 
the epitome of restful angling. 





Recreation Versus Worry. 
By J. R. Maxwell. 


Which is the best thing to do when 
Old Man Trouble comes a knocking at 
your door? Bow your head in anguish, 
or pick up your rod and basket and a- 
fishing go? Take it from me, go fish- 
ing. No man can successfully push the 
flies under the nose of a bass while 
this aforesaid human being is studying 
and worrying about the _ perplexing 
problems of every-day life. Believing 
this to be true, I rely upon the method 
to tide me over any and all obstacles 
{ may encounter along life’s highway. 
As a practical illustration I will en- 
deavor to relate an experience I had 
only a few weeks ago. 

On July 6th my Lindy Lou and I 
were seated at the breakfast table eat- 
ing and feeling that this was a pretty 
good old world and the country our 
forefathers had taken from the Indians 
was a “humdinger” provided we could 
only keep it. In other words. we were 
glad we were living, when suddenly a 
youngster appeared representing the 
Western Union. All of you who have 
met one of these little chaps know 
what a peculiar sensation slips up and 
down your vertebral column at the par- 
ticular time, and our backbones were 
no exceptions. The message read like 


this, “Come at once; your sister is very 
ill.’ My Lindy Lou being a very practi- 
cal fellow, never getting excited, very 
calmly asked me what hour the train 
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left for Monroe, Louisiana. I said, 
“10:20 a. m.” She said, “I must pack 
my grip and go.”” What did I do? Very 
sweetly put on an apron and started 
washing the breakfast dishes while the 
madam was juggling shirtwaists, ted- 
dies and other articles of feminine 
wearing apparel. After the 10:20 train 




















ONE ANGLER’S “LINDY LU.’ COMPTS. DR. 


EDWIN BACKUS. 


had pulled out I began to think, what 
if so-and-so should happen? In other 
words, Old Man Worry was beginning 
to tap on my family tree. Did I say 
unto him, “Welcome to our city?” Not 
on your magnolia. I told him I was 
going to the office and practice dentis- 
try to beat the band and at 5 p. m. I 
was going fishing, and if he thought 
he would enjoy the trip to come right 
along. However, I did not think I 
would have much time to listen to his 
tale of woe, as I am very busy when 
trying to get a fly into the mouth of 
a Texas bass. 

So accordingly at the time stated 
I hopped the Interurban for Fort 
Worth, where I met a friend who 
is as nutty as I about fishing. 
From Fort Worth we went to a 
club lake known as Katy Lake, 
about five miles from town. This 
lake is well stocked with bass, bream 
and perch, the bass seldom going over 
two pounds in weight, the majority be- 
ing from one-half to three-fourths of a 
pound. At this season of the year we 
have a good flight of flies on this par- 
ticular lake about 8 p. m., and lasting 
something like an hour. During this 
time the bass rise very rapidly. In 
fact, several times during the three 
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weeks I fished at the lake, I caught as 
many as twenty-five bass in from forty 
to sixty minutes, while the insect 
flight was on, using two flies as near 
the color of the natural insect as pos- 
sible. One evening I made four dou- 
bles, catching two bass at one cast, 
making eight with four casts, the fish 
weighing not over three-fourths of a 
pound each. Still they put up a nice 
fight and afforded me some good spcrt. 
During the time I am sure I was not 
worrying about a cussed thing, except 
getting the fish transferred from fly to 
creel and right back after another one. 
1 was like a certain colored gentleman. 
“I sho had my mind on my business” 
as I knew from past experience the 
flight of insects would last only a short 
while, and it was up to me to get busy. 
Being a member of this club, I was at 
liberty to fish whenever the fever 
arose, the result being I fished twenty- 
one of the twenty-three nights the 
madam was away. As to the number 
of bass taken on flies during this time, 
I will not say, as I would either be 
called a liar or a game hog, should I 
do so, and I am sure I do not want to 
be classed as the latter. I believe I de- 
rived more pleasure from those three 
weeks fishing than from any fishing 
trip I ever took, and the fact that I 
dressed and gave away all of my catch 
except two small bass helped to make 
it so. Giving pleasure to other people 
is one way of being happy yourself. It 
is very true I took many fish from this 
lake during the three weeks, but it is 
also true that I made several people 
happy (and some of them were inva- 
lids) by so doing, which to some extent 
makes the act seem less unsportsman- 
like. 


My old acquaintance, “Worry,” did 
not accompany me on my evening 
trips. I had no time for him. My Lindy 


Lou’s sister made a rapid recovery and 
everything is going on just the same 
as before. If nothing prevents, I am 
going to close the office this afternoon 
at 5 p. m. and go to a club lake one 
and one-half miles from my “home 
town” and do my durndest to hang a 
No. 4 fly in the mouth of a bass. I am 
not in any special trouble at the pres- 
ent writing, but I am going fishing, as 
something might happen and I don't 
want to be behind with my ‘worry 
medicine.”’ 

Try it some time, fellows, and see if 
it doesn’t produce the desired results. 
It can be taken either before or after 
meals, just as the case demands. 





Surprising an Angler Husband. 
By Mary I. Walton. 


A Sequel to “A Woman and a Fly Rod,” 
in March Issue. 


The editor insists that I have just 
got to tell the readers of Outdoor Life 
how I revealed my angling ability to 
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my husband, the Honorable Izaak. I 
do not know what he will do to 
when he sees this second article, he 


me 


was inclined to be indignant over that 
of last month. The editor suggests 
that if I promise never to do so again 
he, my husband, will forgive and for- 
get; he, the editor, 
will stand between us. He will have 
if he does, for Denver 


anyhow says he 


to ‘‘go 
is quite some distance from New York. 
I promise to keep out of print 
until outdoor maga- 
zine gives us sisters a real, worth 
while woman’s department, then per- 
haps I will edit it. but that 
would be fun. But to my story or I 
will use up all my space just chatter- 


some”’ 


Yes, 


hereafter some 


Gee, 


ing. 

As 
favorite magazine, I got to be quite 
expert, with the fly 
rod, never saying a word to Honorable 


related in the last issue of our 


“for a woman,” 


Izaak. All that summer I fished 
whenever I could steal away from 
home on one pretext or another. Once 


I got away on the excuse of my moth- 
er’s sickness, and strange to say she 
was taken sick shortly after I reached 
the old home, developed a bad head- 


ache. (No insinuations please.) I 
had great sport and great luck that 
time, too, fishing a little brook that 
runs lengthwise of the old farm. By 
the time the season closed I could 
handle my flies as well as the aver- 
age man I me® on the stream. Some 


of the men looked at me with disfavor, 
and a few actually ‘‘made 
The pigs! Just as tho a woman, 
because she is a woman, could not be 
But the 


eyes” at 


me, 


a real angler and be decent. 


“I GOT TO BE QUITE EXPERT FOR A WOMAN.” 
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great majority of the men were real 
sportsmen, clean-eyed fellows, who 
met me courteously and often offered 
to exchange flies with me. Once or 
twice I was permitted the exquisite 
pleasure of setting ‘‘the lords of crea- 
tion’ right regarding the proper flies 
to use. Talk about your important 
moments! 

Well, when closed, I 
tatted like all get out, selling my tat- 
ting and saving the proceeds until I 
had enough money to buy a really 
high-class rod. When it came I spent 
many a happy hour fondling it and 
dreaming about the days to be. At 
last the season of 1917 opened and I 
was on a stream, tho distant from the 
one my husband celebrated the day 
upon. How I ever managed to keep 
my secret is more than 1 can imagine, 
but keep it I did until the first day 
of June, the day when my husband al- 
ways visits Blank Brook, a noted New 
York stream. I planned it so that my 
mother was sick again and I went to 
see her the day before the first, and 
beat the Honorable I. W. to the stream 
Now I knew he was 
had not’ even 
that up-stream is the proper 


the season 


on the morning. 
a down-streamer, 
learned 


way, so I began well towards the 
stream’s mouth, figuring that we 
would meet about noon. 

It was one of those perfect June 


days when all Nature was in a benign 
mood, and the trout crazy to leap at 
Just to be alive and 
doors on such a day is a privil- 
and to be a real fly fisher to 
boot, that is as near heaven as anything 
I know. At first, I, of course, was 


anything moving. 
out 


edge, 


thinking much of what would happen 
when I met Sir Izaak, was almost as 
nervous as on the night when I knew 
he was getting ready to propose. But 
I became so enamoured of the day, so 
interested in the fishing, that I actual- 
iy forgot all about Izaak. Time sped 
as it can only speed on a trout stream 
when the warblers are building nests. 
About 11 o’clock, tho I did not then 
realize it was so late, I came to a deep 
pool, one locally famous for its big 
trout. As luck would have it, I hooked 
a very good fish the first cast, one 
that taxed my skill to the utmost. I 
played him my prettiest and was all 
“het up.” Just as I was wondering 
how I was going to reach him with 
my landing net, the water was _ too 
deep to wade, a voice I knew right 
well hailed from above, ‘Play him a 
minute longer madam and I will net 
him for you.’’ It was my husband and 
he did not recognize me! I nodded 
my head. Out he splashed into the 
pool, right over the tops of his wad- 
ers, gallant fellow. (Yes, you cat, he 
would have done the same had he 
known it was me, so there! ) 

As he slipped his landing net over 
the glistening body of my capture, he 
remarked in real admiration, “I 
never saw a trout more expertly 
handled.”’ 

I just burst right out laughing, for 
I could not help it. 

“Mary!”” he gasped weakly and 
went back and sat down on a stump. 

Well, explanations followed, and 
Izaak built a fire and we cooked the 
big trout as a sort of thank offering 
right there on the bank of the pool 
from which he came. My secret was 
out and I was glad, for it is not nice 
to have even such a secret from one’s 
husband. All that season we fished 
together and I caught the largest fish. 
I do not suppose I will get much fish- 
ing this season, for Izaak Junior is 
only three weeks old, but I will get 
some and there is one boy who will 
have his share of fishing, dowered 
with the mania on both sides the 
house. 


Back-Yard Bait Casting. 
O. W. Smith. 

We have all heard of the little chap 
who went fishing for whales in a 
washtub. This article may be of in- 
terest to those casters who are neither 
too old nor dignified for purposeful 
play; but more especially it is intend- 
ed for the beginner who wishes to ac- 
quire some skill with the short rod 
and reel, yet has little time to fish. 
Take my word for it, you will find not 
a little enjoyment in back-yard cast- 
ing, and the knowledge of rods and 
reels you will acquire, not to mention 
skill, will stand you in good stead 
when vacation time arrives. 





First, then, a word or two regard- 
ing the casting rod. Understand you 
are not selecting a rod for play only, 
but for real fishing as well, therefore, 
set about the matter with circumspec- 
tion. As to the material, well, I will 
not advise you, tho personally I think 
there is nothing like the high class 
split bamboo. I am not one to cry 
down the steel rod as the manner of 
some is; they are all right, good tools 
for rough work, for actual fishing. 
For casting a half ounce lure the rod 
should be 5% feet long. If you are 
going to employ a heavy bait I would 
recommend a rod of not over 4% feet, 
as such a tool possesses the requisite 
backbone and power. The five-foot 
rod is a good average length. I prefer 
the one piece rod, naturally, but I use 
the two piece a great deal because 
easier of transportation. In the two 
piece rod, see to it that you get the 
short-butt long-tip construction, they 
are better balanced, stronger, and 
next to the one-piece rod are as near- 
lv perfect as it is possible to make a 
rod. Today you can get a fairly good 
wood rod for three dollars, and from 
that up as far as you care to go. How- 
ever, I think three dollars spent for 
a steel rod will bring you a more serv- 
iceable caster than will the same 
amount invested in a wood rod. I 
strongly urge you to get a good rod, 
with at least two agates, next the reel 
and at the tip-top. It will pay. I 
know of at least one firm that puts 
out a single piece rod, with separate 
handgrasp, that is perfect for casting 
in the back-yard and also for fishing. 
The wood form will hold two tips, 
calling the one-piece a tip, and one 
handgrasp; so Yyou have two rods 
you can have the length of the two 
tips vary slightly if you wish—all ina 
small compass. 

We will pass the matter of reel and 
line with a short paragraph. There is 
but one casting reel, the quadruple, 
but that is made in so many styles 
and at so many prices that the new 
rodster finds his head whirling. There 
is delight and joy in owning a fine 
reel, but today, thanks to modern ma- 
chinery, we can get a good service- 
able reel for three dollars. Yes, I 
mean just that. Of course you can 
pay sixty dollars if you wish and the 
reel will be sixty dollars worth. Get 
a good reel and you will pridefully 
care for it, purchase a cheap one and 
it will be kicked about the house as 
a matter of little worth. The cheap 
reel will not give you adequate serv- 
ice unless you care for it as tho it 
were an expensive Meek. Get a good 
reel. Cut out the smokes, and buy a 
reel, then your wife will not kick. 
The only line is a silk, of course, the 
strength and size being determined by 
your rod and the fishing you purpose 
doing. For back-yard casting do not 
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use the thread line affected by the 
tournament caster, we wish to approx- 
imate actual fishing conditions so 
that while we are having our fun in 
the back-yard we will be acquiring 
skill against the glorious day to be. 
So much for the outfit, now regard- 
ing the casting itself. 

It is important that one learns the 
best way of casting in the beginning, 
for casting like other 
mighty hard to unlearn. Acquire cor- 
rect methods in at the outset. Stand, 
for it is easier to cast when on your 
feet, you bring the tip of the rod 
back over the right shoulder (I as- 
sume that you are right-handed), the 
thumb firmly pressed against the 
spool of the reel. Do not throw the 
rod too far back, it is bad form and 
not necessary. The weight—we have 
substituted a weight for the lure— 
should hang about five inches from 
the tip of the rod, slightly back of the 
head. Now bring the rod smartly 
forward, slightly releasing the 
sure of the thumb upon the reel as 
the line passes beyond the perpendic- 
ular. Do not use strength in casting, 
let the spring of the rod do the work. 
I saw a man ¢asting last summer who 
unwound exactly as does a star ball- 
pitcher, swinging his rod in whizzing 
circles two or three times about his 
head; after all he could not get out 
as much line as could I with a gentle 
cast, and springy rod. As the bait 
or weight initial foree, it 
will lag and the reel over-run and un- 


things, is 


pres- 


losses its 


less the thumb pressure is increased 
There is no 


” 


a ‘‘back lash’’ will result. 
royal road to thumbing the reel, you 
will learn how only by much casting. 
Anent this thumbing business, the 
secret of successful casting, it might 
be well to mention the newer method, 
columns 


A great 


described before in these 
thumbing the end-plates. 
many casters are adopting the newer 
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method, as it is easier and saves wear 
and tear on the thumb; quite an im- 
portant matter as you will discover 
after several hours of steady casting. 


Another advantage of the end-plate 
method is, that the plate is always 
in the same position, never smaller 


or larger; but the spool always grows 
smaller as the line speeds out and the 
thumb must continually change its 
position as well as pressure. Of course 
we do not realize all this when we 
casting, stop to figure it 
out, for the good caster casts uncon- 
sciously. 

The great majority of casters so 
hold the rod that the reel is on top, 
and the thumb pointing in the direc- 
tion of the cast. That thumb gets 
anxious and all unconsciously presses 
too hard and the cast abruptly ends. 
(My friend, the psychologist up at the 
college has told me why, but I can’t 
remember those big words of his.) 
The proper thing to do is to steal a 
march on Mr. Thumb and hold the 
reel on the side of the rod, with the 
spool nearly vertical and keep it so 
to the end of the cast. You will be 
surprised to see what a wonderful dif- 
ference it will make in your casting 
ability. 

Remember what I said about letting 
the rod do the work, when you bring 


are never 


it forward. Watch your lure when 
it strikes out yonder in the grass. 
Strive in the very beginning to hit 


something, if in order to do so you 
compelled to limit your cast to 
twenty feet or less at the outset. You 
will bless for bit of advice 
later, on lake or stream. Take care 
of accuracy and distance will take 
care of itself, that is my Caster’s Gold- 
en Rule. In reeling in, change the 
rod to the left hand, grasping the end 


are 


me this 


plate against the palm, the thumb 
playing back and forth across the 
face of the reel, so laying the line. 


MTT THT 
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SILENCE. 


PHOTO BY E. L. 


BACKUS. 
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(There are level winders on the mar- 
ket that will do this work effective- 
ly.) Retrieve the weight slowly, 
keeping the tip pointed in the direc- 
tion of the hopping weight. There are 
two reasons for doing so: First, be- 
cause it relieves the rod of all strain, 
compelling the reel and line to do the 
work; secondly, in actual fishing, the 
rod is in the best position to strike 
should a fish attack; a swing to the 
right or left upwards will effectively 
set the hook. If you learn the cor- 
rect method in the back yard you will 
be ready for real fishing. See? 

Perhaps it might be well to pause 
right here for a word of advice re- 
garding playing the fish, something 
that you will not get in the back yard 
unless the neighbor’s rooster happens 
along and swallows the weight. We 
will suppose that we have hooked a 
bass. Promptly the rod is pointed up- 
ward at an angle of forty or forty- 
five degrees, and ready to swing to 
right or left as the exigencies of the 
leaping fish may demand. The se- 
cret of successful playing is in keep- 
ing a taut line so that the bass will 
not get an opportunity to shake loose 
the lure, something he will do unless 
unusually well hooked should he win 
much slack. Play the fish, do not let 
the fish play you. Never attempt to 
net or gaff until exhausted. You are 
in the game for sport and not mere 
tood. Always lead the fish into the 
net, head first; never attempt to 
scoop him up from behind. Many a 
netter fails because he thinks the 
landing net is a dip net. All the 
work is done by the rodster. 

So far our practice has all been 
standing up, as tho we were fishing 
from the bank, the fact of the matter 
being that most of our fishing will 
be from a boat, sitting. Now get a 
chair and place it out on the lawn 
and cast sitting. You will find it a 
different proposition all right, but 
keep at it. Learn to control your 
from the sitting posture. You 
may be compelled to begin all over 
again, casting only a few feet at the 
beginning, and working up to your 
The cast is of course the over- 
head, the one we have been talking 
about all along, the only safe cast 
if you have a boatman, and you must 
for best success. You will be sur- 
prised to see how rapidly you will ac- 
quire skill even when fishing in the 
grass. 

Regarding the side cast, or as it is 
usually called, ‘‘side swipe.” I 
think those who cry out against it, 
saying that it should never be em- 
ployed, are wide of the mark. Grant- 
ed that it is out of place in a boat 
containing more than one person and 
not the best for distance, still there 
are times when it is the only thing. 
When you are standing beneath trees, 


lure 


best. 
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casting from shore, you must use it. 
A few summers ago all my bass fish- 
ing was of that style and I got lots 
of sport out of it, I assure you. The 
rod should be handled just the same, 
save that it is swung around the side, 
never above the shoulder. 

A final word regarding the back- 
yard sport. It is real sport, real fun. 
You will be surprised to see how in- 


terested you will become. And the 
neighbors will gather to scoff, but 
they will remain to play. The first 


thing you know you will find your- 
self the member of a back-yard cast- 
ing club, where gentle rivalry will 
add zest to the play. Better yet, you 
will be adding to your skill with rod 
and reel so that when vacation time 
comes, whether it be day-long or 
month-long, you will be prepared to 
get the most out of the holiday. Of 
course I have not said the last word 
about rods and reels—I have been 
writing now for ten years and I have 
only begun to discuss the question. 
You understand that personal ques- 
tions regarding selection of outfit will 
be answered promptly providing you 
send self-addressed and stamped re- 
turn envelope. 


Echoes of the Past. 
By Rev. Arthur Requa. 


How some things stick in the mem- 
ory!! And they are not always the 
biggest things in which we personally 
figured in the by-gone years, but 
things comparatively trivial. But af- 
ter all, the biggest part of life con- 
sists in its little things, even the com- 
mon-place experiences of our every- 
day existence. And to such an ex- 
tent do life’s little things enter into 
our being that they help to make or 
mar our enjoyment, and, indeed, our 
very character. In this world there 
are more men of small caliber than of 
large, more small bank accounts than 


immense fortunes, more small 
churches than awe-inspiring cathe- 
drals, more animals of inferior pro- 


portions than of gigantic build, yea, 
and more small fishes than those we 
proudly place on exhibition. What! 
That statement is questioned? Well, 
interrogate ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of those who enjoyed plying 
the piscatorial art during the past 
year, or, let the gentle reader keep a 
faithful record of his catches for 1918 
and then one year hence report to 
I'resident J. A. McGuire of Outdoor 
Life, stating the proportions of his 
catches cver and under two pounds’ 
weight. Generally the basket lid, or 
fishing tackle, covers a multitude of 
sins in the form of under-size fish, 
while, with an air of feigned indiffer- 
ence the question, ‘‘What luck?” is 
answered by uncovering or holding 


up a few really fine fellows, perhaps. 
No, we are not referring now to those 
who have angled in the virgin waters 
of the North Woods, but in the “‘fished 
out” streams or lakes. 

















CONTEMPLATION. 


There is nothing small about the Doctor.” 
Photo by E. I. Backus. 


oon . 


Listen! Whose horse and _ bugg} 
have just halted at the gate? The 
driver came furiously up the road. 
Why, it is none other than our own 
family physician, Dr. B. There is 
nothing small about the doctor, either 
as to his heart or physical proportions. 
The latter would probably measure up 
to about 225 pounds. His head alone 
would seriously affect the scales. For 
the Doctor has brains, wonderful 
brains, and he just had to have 
ample space for them. That required 
something big to hold the _ space. 
Hence the big head with which the 
big body was topped off. Yes, the 
Doctor is one of the world’s really big 
men. Do not forget that! 

‘“‘Walk in, Doctor! Glad to see you! 
Not time to come in? What is your 
great hurry? Fishing trip over to 
Whaley Lake? and here in the last of 
November! All right, Doctor, unhitch 
your horse. Since you have the live 
bait in the carriage we can start right 
off.”’ 

It was a familiar road to travel, 
over the hills and up thru the rocks. 
Often had the Doctor and the Preach- 
er ridden together over that same 
country highway, frequently starting 
from the Preacher’s home long before 
daylight, thus enabling the two pro- 
fessional gentlemen to return home in 


time to attend to certain important 
duties before the day had been en- 
tirely spent. The wonder is that 


some of the natives along the route 
were not occasionally startled by the 





untimely rattle of wheels and shouts 
of laughter which rang out among 
those charming hills of Duchess coun- 
ty, N. Y., long before the laboring 
raan would think of ‘‘getting a move 
on” for the day. For whether the 
Doctor or the Preacher started in 
with the jokes and amusing stories, 
the other was sure to be ready to re- 
ciprocate. 

But as to the late November trip 
just now in mind, it was in the early 
afternoon when the two enthusiastic 
anglers anchored near the west shore 
of the lake out of which, on previous 
occasions they had taken scores, yes, 
hundreds of black bass, _ pickerel, 
perch and bullheads. As the water, 
like the air, was rather cold, it was 
decided to try out the situation in 
deep water near a shore lined with 
high rocks. There was small expecta- 
tion of capturing a great variety of 
fish or a large number of any va- 
riety. But would not a pickerel or 
two be kind enough to help out the 
concluding piscatorial exercises for 
the year? Of course the bony-back 
fighter had already hibernated, it 
might be supposed, for the winds had 
been high and the weather cold. A 
mess of perch was not to be expect- 
ed, especially as the bait was rather 
large. But pickerel might be more 
accommodating. At least they must 
be given a fair chance to act for them- 
selves. 

The rods were jointed, hooks exam- 
ined and baited and casts made on 
both sides of the boat. As it was to 
be the last angling trip for the sea- 
son, the anglers resolved to do their 
bit. But the Doctor especially, in an- 
gling matters was never afraid to “at- 
tempt great things” at the risk of fail- 
ure. The present occasion was to be 
no exception to the general rule. Ac- 
cordingly, the Doctor ran his big fat 
fingers carefully thru the bait pail 
contents until he fastened upon an 
enormous bait fish, almost big enough 
to fry. ‘‘Why, Doctor, surely you 
do not expect to catch anything on 
such a bait as that?’’ “Whatever his 
expectations the Doctor, true to his 
custom, was ready ‘‘to take a chance, 
anyway.”’ Using tremendous force 
the Doctor hurled that fish as far 
away as he could send it, afd it land- 
ed with a big splash over by the rocks 
“away up north.’ “There, stay 
there,” exclaimed the big man, that 
is, the biggest man of the two. It 
stayed there all right for some time 
until it was forgotten in the nearer- 
by operations and lively communica- 
tions. 

Suddenly the Preacher was startled 
by the Doctor’s ‘‘Where’s my float 
gone to?’”’ The medical man proposed 
to find out. The Preacher was mute. 


So was the Doctor, but tremendously 
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active. One would have supposed 
there had been the sudden application 
of an electric current. But the elec- 
trie current appeared to be operative 
at both ends of the line. Surely 
something was happening. Some- 
thing more was likely to happen. It 
happened. But it took time, energy, 
judgment, patience, and breath. 
What a contest between man and 
meat! How the water boiled! How 
the delicate rod doubled up! 

Seven miles from home. The sun 
is getting low in the west. That bull- 
dog of the deep is still going as if he 
wants to tear the bottom out of the 
lake, or out of the boat, or else the 
hook out of his mouth. Will he suc- 
ceed? Will the fight never end? 
(Yes, gentle reader, it did. But this 
is just a tip.) 

But look! Keep your eye on the 
moving picture! See the perspiration 
roll down the Doctor’s face. See his 
huge eyes roll! And his mouth is 
open! He must be getting it ready 
for that big accommodating pickerel, 
just thinking how good it will taste 
when—. 


“Preacher, get that landing net 
ready! Quick! He’s coming up 
now!”’ (He did.) The Preacher 


promptly, mutely, expectantly obeyed. 
(He is fond of pickerel.) 

“Preacher, don’t you dare to lose 
that fish!’’ The preacher didn’t dare. 
He just reached out, stretched him- 
self to the utmost limit with that 
net in hand. Yes, in hand, but not 
under the fish. The water has ceased 
to boil, the fish is quietly resting, ly- 
ing on his right side—just out of 
reach! 

A sudden surge! A splash! A 
mad rush towards the Preacher! A 
snap of the line! A grab with the 
Preacher’s left hand! A faint touch 
with the tip of the longest finger! A 
disappearing black bass and for a full 
moment the Doctor and the Preacher 
sit mutely looking into each other’s 
face. The Preacher breaks the si- 
lence. ‘‘Doctor, I though you 
going to say something,’”’ is 
gasped. It was enough. The jolly- 
hearted Doctor roared with laughter 
that might easily have been heard a 
mile over the water; laughed till the 
boat rocked and the Preacher’s sides 
ached, and thus ended the 
sport for that season. 


were 
faintly 


fishing 


Did the trip end in disappointment? 
Hardly. Far more pleasure was ex- 
tracted from it than was anticipated, 
and the grateful memory of it has 
lived longer than if only pickerel had 
been caught and that huge bass had 
not been lost. This pleasurable epi- 
sode of over thirty years ago fur- 
nished a beautiful object lesson of the 
manner in which, when some coveted 
prize suddenly eludes our grasp, or 
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when some cherished hope is seeming- 
ly about to be realized yet is dashed 
to the ground before our very eyes, 
we should take things philosophical- 
ly, maintain our equilibrium and still 
greet the world with smiles. If 
many had been in the Doctor’s place 
when, after a magnificent and scien- 
tific piscatorial contest he lost an 
enormous black bass on the last an- 
gling trip of the season, they would 
have cursed their luck and so voiced 
their perturbed feelings as to shock 
the sensibilities of decent people. By 
the Doctor’s splendid self-possession 
he amply demonstrated his right to 
membership in the Good and Accepted 
Order of Anglers, enhanced the pleas- 
ure of an angling trip and erected, in 
a grateful memory, a monument to 
that valuable quality of character 
known as “equilibrium.” 

How big was that bass? Ask the 
Doctor who seemingly endeavored to 
indicate its dimensions by the enlarge- 
ment of his own eyes when he first 


caught a glimpse of the fighting mon- 
ster. 


Fishing Sport in California. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Recently I had 
the pleasure of landing three sharks, 
one weighing 220, one 190 and one 160 
pounds, and had one fight me for about 
forty minutes that everybody on the 
boat said would go close to 350, but he 
finally twisted on over and cut my line 
and started for parts unknown. 

I have wished for you to be along 
many times and hope some day you will 
show up in California and enjoy this 
sport with me. 

The last time I was out we got fifty- 
eight albicore, all weighing from 25 to 
30 pounds each. 

The run of big fish this year has 
been far better than it has for many 
years and everybody says it will be 
better next year as the bait is 
so plentiful; so I think next August or 
September you had 
your mind to come 
take possession of 
room that will be at 


even 
better make up 
to California and 
my front 
your disposal and 
enjoy the deep sea fishing with me 
Calif. J. B. STROH. 
Note.—Having had the pleasure of 
hunting with Mr. Stroh in 
nearly a score of years ago, 


sunny 


Colorado 
and know- 
ing what a genial host and companion 
he would make, it may well be under- 
stood how dearly we love to 
accept his kind We 
take a notion to close the desk up some 
day, entrust the 
the other powers at ] 
and suddenly vamos to the fair Pacific’s 
shore. 
wise just a little disappointed) to know 


should 
invitation. may 
“eares of state’ with 


24 Curtis street, 
And we may be surprised (like- 
when we return how very nicely they 


at the office got 
us.—Editor. 


have along without 
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Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 409—Fighting Qualities of 
Southern Bass. 

Editor Angling Department: 
kind letter received and your articles 
in Outdoor Life read with interest. 
(See letter 404 in March number.—O. 
W.S.) Regarding the fighting quali- 
ties of Missouri bass as compared with 
the North—it has been a 
number of years since I fished in 
Northern Michigan, yet, if I recollect 
correctly, I can distinguish no differ- 
ence in their activity during the early 
spring and in the late fall. The sum- 
mers here are quite hot and tho, when 
hooked, bass may leap three to six 
times, they soon play out. I 
never had the pleasure of hooking a 
but am 
connect any moment—tho 
No. 6 fly might break. 
When I first began angling with this 
size fly I had little hope of ever land- 


Your 


those of 


have 


7 pound bass in this vicinity 
ready to 
you 


say my 


ing or even hooking a bass; ob- 
ject was to take blue-gills and perch. 
On my first adventure I killed several 
and many blue-gills and 
perch. This was some time back, and 
ina fed by a 
clear stream, and just off White River. 
I continued to fish in this place for 
several months, killing snakes in self- 
protection, for it was a snake para- 
dise. In all I killed some 50 bass, 
the largest 4 pounds, and a good 500 
blue-gills and perch. Then my Ferro 
Outboard arrived and I sought for 
new adventures along the White. As 
I have said, I did not believe it pos- 
sible te hook a small-mouth, and less 
a large-mouth bass on so small a fly; 


my 


nice bass 


small, shallow slough 


to my delight and surprise, in most 
every instance the hook was em- 
bedded in the hard tissue under or 


about the tongue or just at the en- 
trance of the mouth. Often I have 
had to cut the hook out in order to 
remove it without injury. Again and 
especially in shallow water I have fre- 
quently hooked fish with these small 
flies when they would be frightened 
by and run from anything larger. In 
fact fishing is an’ interesting sport 
from any angle, and there is always 
something new and unexpected about 
it. Should your inclinations ever lead 
you to hunt new adventures in this 
locality, and I am here, I hope you 
will feel disposed to apprise me _ of 
your arrival and give me the pleasure 


of ‘‘Ferroing’’ you out to the best 
fishing grounds in Kansas.—B. T. G., 
Hollister, Mo. 

Well, if a bass will leap ‘‘three 


to six’’ times there is considerable 
fight in him and even if the weather 
is hot. Believe me, I’d be more than 
satisfied. What you say about a small 
hook ‘‘setting’”’ is undoubtedly true, 
for the smaller the hook the more apt 


is the fish to all but swallow it. If 
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the wire proves strong enough to hold 
the fish, all will be well. It is not a 
question of hooking but holding. In 
trout fly fishing, as a rule, I have 
found the smaller the hook the larger 
the basket, and it may well prove true 
of bass fly-fishing, and I shall wait 
for other fly-fishermen to discuss the 
question. I certainly shall avail my- 
self of your kind invitation if oppor- 
tunity ever offers.—O. W. S. 

















“I GUESS YOU’D LAUGH.” COMPTS. A. E. 
HUBBELL. 


Letter No. 410—-‘Somebody Lied!” 

Editor Angling Department:—Once 
upon a time a very old King said, ‘‘All 
men are liars,’ and so far as I know 
that statement has not been disproved. 
Some years ago, after listening to a 
remarkable fish story, I wrote it up 
and published it under the head, ‘‘All 
Fishermen Are Liars.’’ Like the old 
king’s statement, no one has disputed 
that statement, so I want to add that 
“All Liars are not Fishermen.” But 
I am not deliberately calling any one 
a liar, far from it, I am just telling 
your readers what has been said, 
which does not reflect on the sayings 
of the men that journeyed to a cer- 
tain lake last June and came home 
and gave this to one of the Boise pa- 
pers: “We were fishing from small 
boats at the head of the lake Satur- 
day afternoon,’ said Mr. Mayfield, 
“and grouped about a school of trout 
that were biting well, and jumping 
out of the water, as they often do, 


when a fine, big, lake trout jumped 
high into the air, and landed in the 
boat of Mark Bates, editor of the Par- 
ma Herald. Those who saw this, be- 
side myself, were N. F. Williams of 
McCall, “Bill” Brookins and _ Bert 
Ellsworth, two of Boise’s best known 
traveling men. This in itself would 
not have been so remarkable, were it 
not for the fact that Mark repeated 
the performance on Sunday and cap- 
tured another trout which jumped in- 
to his boat. Among those who saw 
it on Sunday were Dr. Tukey, Ed 
Hayes, Guy Mains, Harry Shellworth 
and Mr. Skinner, editor of the Em- 
mett Index.’”’ Now, I know all these 
men, and know they are good, honor- 
able, truthful citizens. But when I 
read this story of the Jumpin’ Trout, 
I says to myself, my favorite author is 
the man who wrote ‘‘Somebody Lied.”’ 
-—Ogal Alla, Idaho. 


I have long since ceased to sing 
that song, ‘‘Somebody Lied,’ for just 
about the time I am ready to hit ’er 
up something so unusual, so _ unbe- 
lievably unusual, happens to me— 
something I would no more dare tell 
than I’d dare believe would happen 
again—that I just hush up and mur- 
mur, “‘It may be so.”’ Yes, ‘“‘truth {fs 
stranger than fiction,’”’ and it takes a 
whole lot more faith to believe it. 
Why, the other day I was after bass, 
and—but no, I dare not continue.— 


O. W. S. 


Letter No. 411—Fly-Tying Books. 

Editor Angling Department:—Where 
can I get “Artificial Flies and How to 
Tie Them,” “How to Tie Flies for Trout 
and Grayling,” “Salmon and Trout” and 
“Amateur Fly-Tyer’s Work-Bench?” Do 
these books give colored pictures of 
flies?—M. L. H., May, Idaho. 


Probably it will be difficult to secure 
H. McClelland’s “How to Tie Flies for 
Trout and Grayling” at this time, for 
it is an English work. M. A. Shipley’s 
“Artificial Flies and How to Tie Them” 
may be secured of Outdoor. Life for 
$1.00. “Salmon and Trout,” by Harris, 
can also be secured of the magazine for 
$2.00. None of these books give col- 
ored pictures tho a few are found in 
“Guns, Ammunition and Tackle,” $2.00. 
The best thing of the sort is “Favorite 
Flies,” $5.00. Both can undoubtedly be 
secured of Outdoor Life. My “Amateur 
Fly-Tyer’s Work-Bench,” has not been 
published in book form, run in Outer’s 
Book.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 412—What Sunfish Is This? 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
sending you a picture of a fish called 
locally in the Rio Grande Valley, “Mud 


Perch.” This specimen measured 12% 
inches by 6, and weighed 1 pound 10 
ounces. Was caught on a Dowiagac 


and put up a fight equal to a 4-pound 





pass. Their average weight is about 
half a pound. What is the scientific 
name?—A. D. T., Piedras Negras, Mex- 
ico. 

I am unable to name the fish, the pic- 
ture is so indistinct, and any way, it is 
exceedingly difficult to name a fish 
from a picture. It might be almost any 
one of the sunfish found in your range. 
Perhaps it is the Indian fish, warmouth 
pass (C. glosus), tho of course I can 
not be sure. I am very sorry the print 
is so poor, for it will be impossible to 
make a reproduction for the magazine 
from it, tho the publication of your let- 
ter may bring some further light.—O. 
W. S. 


Letter No. 413—Pike and Pickerel 
Classification. 

Editor Angling Department:—In the 
June number of Outdoor Life you de- 
scribed the true pike as having the 
cheek and upper half of the opercles 
scaled, stating that you follow the de- 
scription given by Jordan and Ever- 
mann in their work on game fish. The 
enclosed clipping is from the Sioux 
City Journal and purports to be a per- 
sonal letter from Evermann. You will 
observe he says the opercles of the pike 
are wholly naked. Which is right? My 
observations are, the “pickerel” the na- 
tives caught in Northern Minnesota, 
and termed pike by you have practical- 
ly the same squamation as the Eastern 
pickerel. They average about 24 inches 
in length and 3% pounds in weight. I 
will make a closer study of them at the 
first opportunity. The “northern pike” 
of the natives does not belong to the 
muskellunge group, but is a variation 
of the true pike. In appearance it re- 
sembles both the pike and the muskel- 
lunge, Could it be a hybrid? In the 
vicinity of Park Rapids, Minn., may be 
found all of these species and varieties, 
affording a splendid field for studies of 
the naturalist. There are at least two 
varieties of the muskellunge two of the 
northern pike, and the common pike 
and the pickerel.—W. L. S., Wood River, 
Neb. 

I thank you for your good letter and 
the clipping to which you refer, and I 
im returning same to you, marked so 
that you will see an apparent contra- 
diction; note I say “apparent,” for I do 
understand his, ‘“(bb) opercles 
without scales—common pike.” At the 
close he says, “In Esox lucius the cheek 

entirely scaled, but the lower half 
of the opercle igs naked. This will al- 
ways distinguish Esox lucius (common 
pike; pickerel) from Esox vermicula- 
tus (grass pike or little pickerel) found 
in the same waters.” So you will see 
that he does not say the opercles of the 
pike are wholly naked. Let me quote 
now from “American Food and Game 
Fishes,” description of pike, “Br. 14 to 
16; D. 16 or 17; A. 13 or 14; scales 123; 


not 
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cheeks entirely scaly; upper part of 
opercle scaly, the lower half bare.” 
Does that agree with “The Pike Book?” 
I wish you would reread the chapter 
you are criticising once more. If the 
squamation of those “pickerel,” or pike, 
run out pickerel, of course they are 
pickerel. Let me remind you once 
more that you can not listen to what 
the “natives” say, for they one 
thing in one county and something else 
in the very next oft-times. A pickerel 
is a pickerel, a pike is a pike, and a 
muskellunge is a muskellunge, by squa- 
mation and not by color. Bear that fact 
in mind. Do not multiply differences. 
This matter will never be settled until 
men are willing to be governed by scien- 


say 


tific classification and not by mere 
“looks” and prejudice. The northern 
pike does not belong to the muskie 


group, tho of course the muskie is a 
pike, that goes without saying. Be well 
assured, you have not a hybrid to deal 
with, it is either a northern pike or a 
~muskie. Get the book of Evermann’s 
and see if my classification agrees. 
Again I thank you for your good letter. 
—O. W. S. 

















CAUGHT BY HANK KRONOVETER OF WAGNER, 
Ss. D., AT LAKE ANDESE; TWELVE BLACK 
BASS; COMBINED WEIGHT 33 LBS. 


Letter No. 414—Ravenous Brook Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I no- 
tice that in reply to letter No. 341 you 
express the opinion that rainbow are 
destructive to Eastern brook trout. 
Now I am not going to pass an opinion 
on this matter, but will tell you what 
I have observed and leave you to draw 
your own conclusions. The Sweetwater 
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River in Wyoming had no fish, natural- 
ly, except suckers, and when it was 
stocked, near South Pass, it was stocked 
with rainbow and Eastern brook. At 
the place where it was stocked both 
kinds of trout seemed to be in about 
equal numbers and of all sizes up to 
the time that I left there, which was ten 
or more years after the stream was 
stocked. Going up stream from where 
the fish were put in it was only a few 
miles till the trout were all Eastern 
brook, and they found their way to the 
extreme heads of the small streams at 
the head of the river. A few miles be 
low where the fish were put in the 
rainbow were in the majority and by 
going on down the river the brook trout 
were not to be found at all and no rain- 
bow under a foot in length. At the low- 
est point that brook trout had reached 
I caught none less than two pounds in 


weight and caught one that weighed 
over nine pounds—the record brook 
trout so far as I know. The stream 


was full of suckers and these large 
brook trout kept gorged with young 
suckers till they grew out of all pro- 
portion. Every large brook trout that 
I caught and examined had the remains 
of young suckers in its stomach, while 
most of the rainbows had nothing in 
their stomachs except insects of the 
sort that crawl on the bottom of the 
stream. The trout had not been in this 
part of the stream long enough to great- 
ly reduce the food supply and they 
could take their choice between suck- 
ers and insects and easily get all they 
wanted of either. In streams that were 
naturally stocked with native trout, 
where rainbow and brook trout were 1n- 
troduced, I noticed that both of the in- 
troduced fish seemed to hold their own 
in the middle reach of the streams and 
that the rainbow worked down stream 
and beat the others in big water, and 
that the natives easily controlled the 
food supply and kept possession in the 
upper reaches of the streams. Appar- 
ently the rainbow has the best of it in 
securing the natural food supply in big 
water, and since he can move about 
twice as fast as the others they would 
have some trouble to catch him even 
while he is young, but when it comes to 
catching young suckers his mug don’t 
look as much like a fish trap as that 
of the Eastern brook. About the color 
of the flesh of trout. I have noticed 
this matter for thirty years and can say 
positively that the salmon color is due 
to the water being enough stagnant to 
become “mossy,” or to enough vegeta- 
ation in the water to give it a mossy 
taste—shrimp are generally found in 
this sort of water, but they are also 
found in water where the flesh of the 
trout is white, so it is plain that it is 
the water and not the shrimp that gives 
the color. The color changes as the 
water changes, and here where I am 
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homesteading the flesh of the Eastern 
brook trout is nearly white at the end 
of high water and redder than salmon 
when the water gets extremely low and 
mossy.—A, C. R., Slater, Colo. 


Perhaps you have found that it is im- 
possible to convince an angler of the 
error of his ways. In the matter of 
fishing beliefs and fancies, I am always 
reminded of the man who hoped to con- 
fuse his wife with the oft-quoted say- 
ing, “A woman convinced against her 
will is of the same opinion still.” In- 
stantly the good woman came back at 
him with, “That’s all right, but I’d like 
to see the man who could convince 
me!’”’ So, I would like to discover the 
man who can convince me that rainbow 
are more destructive to small trout 
than are brook trout, and by “brook 
trout’ I mean, of course, the Eastern 
brook trout or char. We all know that 
brook trout do take live minnows upon 
occasion—what game fish will not? 
Why was it that you found no fish— 
rainbow or brook—below a foot in 
length low down in the stream? You 
state that you have not found minnows 
in the rainbow’s stomachs, but of 
course you know the process of diges- 
tion is very rapid in all fish, that a 
minnow half swallowed will be half di- 
gested often. Further you state that 
the small brook ascend the stream right, 
that is their habit. What becomes of 
the small rainbow, where do they go for 
safety from the ravenous brook trout? 
As to the color of the flesh, science is 
not altogether sure regarding that mat- 
ter and we laymen may as well wait 
until scientists have determined the 
matter. Your statement that there is a 
difference in the color of the _ flesh, 
spring and fall, suggests to me that per- 
haps the spawning season may have 
something to do with it—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 415—A Strange Happening. 


Editor Angling Department:—A few 
days ago I was fishing a small moun- 
tain stream for trout, a creek well 
shaded with willows, I approached a 
suspicious pool, where the creek made 
I felt a 
bite and gave a sharp pull. I missed 
my fish, but to my surprise struck a 
water bird which was flying over, ano 
knocked it into the water. 
strange thing to me.—S. S., 


a sharp bend, and dropped in. 


Seems a 
Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 

Your interesting experience reminds 
me of a happening which I all but wit- 
nessed. I was fishing a brushy stream 
with a friend, following him, in fact. 
I heard a great commotion, a crashing 
and splashing, as well as some emphatic 
Thinking, of course, that riy 
friend had hooked a monster fish, I 
started on the run to aid. I found him 
very red of tace and exceedingly ex- 
It seemed that he had a bite—he 


language. 


cited. 


Outdoor Life 


was fishing with worms—and gave his 
hook a sharp jerk, it came from the 
water just in time to hook a low-flying 
yellow hammer in the breast which 
was passing over. My friend said that 
the bird exceeded a two-pound trout in 
fighting power.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 416—An Experienced Tyro. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
been a reader for some time of Outdoor 
Life, but never before dared bother “O. 
W. S.” with a question. To begin with, 
I am nothing but a 17-year-old kid, but 
the “fishing bug” has got me by the 
hair for certain. For the last three 
years the neighbors have doubted my 
sanity, because they have seen me try- 
ing to cast with two feet of snow upon 
the ground. I have experimented along 
many lines of tackle and have quite a 
collection as the result of my experi- 
ments. Made a 4%4-foot casting rod—I 
say made, but all I did was to mount 
and finish the glued up split cane. It 
weighs 3 ounces, and last summer I 
landed two 8-pound pike with it. 1 
have made quite a few flies this year 
and am sending you herewith a sample 
of my work. I desire your opinion of 
the substance I employ for wings. Will 
not fray, tho uf course it should be stiff- 
ened with shellac or like substance, I 
will close by saying that I live “where 
trout are made,” as a six or seven-mile 
hike over the mountains always pro- 
duces the limit, that is if one fishes at 
all. They are Eastern brook, having 
been planted by the Idaho authorities. 
Tne place is a tiny mountain lake, and 
a beauty, known as Rivette Lake. The 
fish are good size, about eighteen or 
twenty will make my 20-pound creel 
bulge.—J. C. A., Burke, Idaho, 


I have been wonderfully interested in 
your letter, and in the results of your 
efforts as a fly-tyer. You may be a 
“kid,” as you suggest, but you certain- 
ly are doing commendable work with 
the feathers. The substance you have 
used for wings presents a fine appear- 
ance, but “the proof of the pudding will 
be in the eating,” you know. One can 
secure flies with gauze and celluloid 
wings. I used fish-scales with 
marked success. If I ever publish my 
chapters upon fly-tying you will find a 
full description of my methods there- 
in. Doubt very much if you can call 
yourself a tyro, judging from your work. 
—O. W. S. 


have 


Letter No. 417—No German Brown for 
Him. 

Editor Angling Department:—I no- 
tice in the October number of Outdoor 
Life on page 409 an inquiry C. D. T., 
Seattle, Wash., regarding “German 
Brown Trout.” I was raised near the 
headwaters of the Delaware River, in 
the state of New York, and there was 


no better trout stream in the U. S. than 
that river and its tributaries forty years 
ago. About twenty or twenty-five years 
ago they planted, :a that river and iis 
branches, the German brown trout anid 
the result was taat they destroyed the 
native speckled trout. In visiting that 
country about 1itteen years ago I found 
that in pools m the fall of the year 
there would he one or two big German 
browns and not another fish of any king: 
In my talk with the people there they 
told me that it was a great mistake 
that they were ever planted there as 
they had nearly exterminated the na 
tive trout. As for beauty and gam: 
ness and for food they do not begin 
to compare with our native trout. The 
rainbow, cut-throat and steelhead ar 
the finest species of trout and are all 
natives of the Pacific Coast waters 
The speckled trout of the Atlantic 
Coast waters cannot be beaten and 
when we try for some better kind we 
will regret it. An object lesson is 
carp. They have been planted all over 
the continent and now we cannot get 
rid of them and they are not fit for 
food and destroy other fish—O. C. F., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Your remarks regarding the charac- 
ter and habits of German brown coin- 
cide with mine; I have found him a 
ravenous individual, ready to eat what- 
ever chance brings his way. At about 
two pounds he is a good fighter in our 
waters of the Middle West. When on 
my vacation last summer, fishing late 
one evening in almost complete dark- 
ness, I hooked a fish which put up a 
splendid fight; I could hear the splash 
of his leaps, tho I could not see them 
Netted, my capture was a 2-lb. German 
However, I would not introduce him in 
waters where rainbow and brook trout 
would thrive.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 418—Preserving Minnows. 


Editor Angling Department:—In an 
swer to letter No. 363, would say that 
if “J. W. S.” will use 60% salt and 40% 
saltpetre, a layer of the minnows and a 
layer of the inixture, he will have no 
trouble. The minnows will keep well 
and come out firm and fine—R. A., 
Euuis, Tex. 

ANOTHER. 

Commercial Formalin (40%), and wa- 
ter, 90% of the latter, to 10% of the 
former. Keep air-tight as much as pos 
sible. Packing in layers of dry salt is 
better.—E. D. U., Whitehall, Wis. 

ANOTHER. 

Use water glass, a liquid to be found 
at any drug store and is cheap.—M. O 
G., Bellingham, Wash. 


Letter No. 419—Revonoc Reel. 
This is the gist of almost an unlim- 
ited number of letters, all saying that 
the “Revonoc” reel is made by, or rath- 
er sold by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett « 





Co., wholesale hardware, Chicago, II1., 
and undoubtedly “B. A. K.,” Letter No. 
20, can secure repairs by writing them. 
If anyone doubts that the readers of 
Outdoor Life are a “knowin’” bunch 
they have only to look over the Angling 
Editor’s correspondence when some 
question is asked thru the Fireside. “If 
you don’t see what you want, ask for 
it."—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 420—News From New Zea- 
land. 

Editor Angling Department:—In this 
quarter the blood—stagnant for six 
months—of the fisherman is moving, 
for on Monday next he will be able to 
once more match his skill against the 
trout which have been allowed to feed 
since April last, without fear of find- 
ing that, what looked like a tit-bit, was 
not—hence disappointment—and _fur- 
ther, that there was attached thereto 
a fine piece of gut necessitating a quick 
disposal outward of the anticipated 
breakfast, otherwise good-bye to the 
cool rushing water and shady corner. 
Angling was ever a game of uncertain- 
ty, not only ag to catching fish but as 
to what the prospects may be of there 
being many fish. Last season was one 
of the worst I have experienced and 
on that record this one should be still 
worse. But fortunately that is not the 
rule, as altho a stream one season may 
be low of water and barren of fish, the 
next may see it—without any stock- 
ing afresh—containing plenty of good 
fish. This to me proves that our or- 
dinary brown trout, go to the sea—at 
least some of them—and either travel 
to some other stream or stay in the sea 
and revisit the streams at intervals. 
Much controversy here as to the merits 
of the Quinnat salmon which have taken 
a marvelous hold of our rivers. Altho 
only recently acclimatised, there has 
been a really great “run” this spawn- 
ing season, and while we fishermen 
looked on at the attempt to plant them 
with indifference, we have now awoke 
to the fact that they may seriously in- 
terfere with our sport. That they are 
good sport at the mouths of their 
streams is admitted, but what is feared 
is, that from the time in January that 
they start too move up to the spawning 
beds, they might seriously interfere and 
frighten the trout as to render the lat- 
ter too shy to take any bait. One Quin- 
nat was found stranded on the banks of 
one stream, weighing over 60 pounds 
and it had developed special teeth, ad- 
ditional to its ordinary, which gave its 
mouth the appearance of a dog. Is this 
uSual and can you say from experience? 


as to whether we are. needlessly 
alarmed as_ to interference? Some 
of our enthusiasts have visited 


Canada where they abound, but no one 
is sure as to what effect they will have 
on our trout fishing. One annoying 
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thing is that instead of the Societies 
collaring. the license fees the Govern- 
ment have stepped in and propose tak- 
ing these as some compensation for the 
expenditure of bringing them here. 
Here in this district—as in all the dis- 
tricts controlled by acclimatisation so- 
cieties—we have to stock our streams 
annually—catch the ova, hatch and dis- 
tribute the young fish. It has struck 
me that you must be in a different pos- 
ition in your cJuntry, for this reason— 
I do not remember seeing in any of 
your correspondence any reference to 
this, which is surprising to me in view 
of the controversy always taking place 
as to the catching of the right sort of 
spawning fish, and as to whether it is 
more profitable to distribute the fish as 
“fry” or hold them in ponds until one 
year old and then turn them out. This 
season with our limited means we have 
turned out about a million fish, mostly 
fry, as we have come to the conclusion 
that these are preferable to yearlings. 
Much discussion, too, on the question 
as to why in many cases rainbow and 
brown trout do not thrive in the same 
stream. Streams that at one time 
were purely brown trout are now peo- 
pled with rainbow and vice versa. Why, 
too, that despite our best efforts rain- 
bow do not thrive in streams at this 
southern end of our district. For in- 
stance we have a stream running from 
the overflow of the city water supply 
reservoir and rainbow disappear as 
soon as liberated, altho for the most 
time of the year the mouth of the 
stream is blocked with sand by the sea 
action and the water at the end sinks 
thru the sand. It is clear that they can- 
not depart to the sea. At the same 
time we have stocked the reservoir with 
rainbow and they thrive excellently, so 
apparently it is not the water they ob- 
ject to—W. M. T., Wellington, N. Z. 


I have no information at my com- 
mand regarding the effect of Quinnat 
planting, tho much experience in fish 
planting has taught me to move slow- 
ly. It is easy to plant, but very diffi- 
cult to unplant. Witness our experience 
with German carp. Your statement re- 
garding the appearance of new teeth, is, 
I think, more interesting, than danger- 
ous. In this country we catch and strip 
fish for spawn, indeed, wild fish fur- 
nish the best eggs. I have found that 
fry-planting is by all odds preferable to 
the planting of fingerlings, unless the 
water conditions are just right.—oO. 
Ww. 8. 


Letter No. 421—Trout Fishing in New 
Mexico. 

Editor Angling Department:—One 
morning Tom and I went out at 5 a. 
m., too early for Bill and Jack, cold as 
all get-out. I “shnek” up on a hole 
where I most always got a strike, let 
my hopper down with the current, and, 
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lost my hopper! Let a new one down 
in the same place, felt a tug, gave him 
about two seconds and a foot of line 
then set my hook. Talk about action! 
That hole was about 30x50 and 6 feet 
deep and that son-of-a-gun had the 
whole business white in about ten sec- 
onds. Round and round he went, broke 
water five times in ten feet and it was 
five minutes before I got him to the 
bank the first time. He had that 5%- 
ounce rod looking like a_ rainbow. 
Three times I had him almost landed 
and three times he went back to the 
deep. Fourth time I snaked him out 
on the gravel, still fighting, but al] in 
Believe me they are game. The tape 
showed thirteen inches flat. After- 
wards I got a 9 and 11-incher the same 
morning. But I think I'll always re- 
member that fifteen minutes with the 
big boy trying to take me in with him. 
Imagjne a bass, about a pound and a 
half geared to about four or five times 
his normal speed and he can realize 
what that trout was. Then imagine 
him on a 9%-foot rod weighing 5% 
ounces, using one hand in place of tne 
reel to take up my slack and see what 
joy I had. All together we got 125. 
Tom, 44, biggest one, 12 inches; me, 33, 
biggest one, 13 inches. Don’t know 
how many Bill and Jack caught, but 
Jack got the biggest one, 13% inches. 
There is no hunting where we fished so 
the rest of the time was frittered away 
in camp, except four days spent on a 
hike to the summit, which was. un- 
eventful. I enjoyed the fishing this 
time better than before on account of 
good tackle. The place is eighty miles 
west of here, in the pines and the name 
Rio Rtiidoso means Noisy River, Span- 
ish. I wish you could have been there. 
—“Murray,” Roswell, N. M. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 





Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


Suggestions on Alaskan Bear Hunt- 
ing. 

Editor Outdoor Life: 
to me occasionally from folks living in 
the States asking for information on 
this, the southeastern section of Alaska. 
As a rule, they want to know the best 
place to go end time to come to kill 
one or more of our Alaska brown or 
grizzly bears. To be sure, many of 
your sportsmen readers have hunted in 
Southeastern Alaska, and are well in- 
formed as to the conditions that obtain 
here, as well as in other sections of the 
territory, but the special object of this 
letter is to help the fellow who is not 
well informed, but may have his face 
turned in this direction, with a hanker- 
ing to visit Alaska and try conclusions 
with the bears. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that it 
is not my purpose to advise anyone to 
come here as against any other section 
of Alaska or the continent. I am not a 
guide, and have nothing to sell 
to grind. 


Letters come 


no ax 
There is plenty of good hunt- 
ing territory on the mainland along the 
coast, or on “the inside,” 
the westward: 


as well as to 
so take your choice, 
here’s wishing you good luck. 

In the Juneau-Tenakee-Sitka region 
are three neighboring islands—Admiral- 
y, Chichagof and Baranof, respectively 

approximately each 100 miles in 
length, and all have the Alaska brown 
and grizzly bears on them—all sizes, 
colors, and plenty of them. The skin 
of an Alaska brown killed near Tenakee 
a year or two since, after having lain 
rolled up for two or three weeks with 
eighteen pounds of salt on it, was put 
in frame, and measured more than ten 
feet in length. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam (Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C.), to 
skull and skin were sent, in a personal 
letter to the writer, calls the specimen 
a “monster,” and adds: “It is one of 
the largest I have seen.” 

A fur buyer, who has traveled this 
territory some twenty-five or thirty 
years, stopped off in Tenakee a week 
or two on his return from a trip to 
Sitka and Wayports and had some eight 


and 


whom the 


— 








or ten bear skins which he had picked 


up from the natives. Two of them 
measured more than nine feet in 
length. 

The color phase as applied to our 


bears “runs riot.’’ Several boats leave 
Seattle for Juneau each week; fare at 
present about $30, which includes, of 
course berth and meals. Distance ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles. A boat leaves 
Juneau, which is on the mainland, each 
Tuesday at 8 p. m. for Sitka and way 
ports, Killisnoo, Fanter, Hawk Inlet, 
on Admiralty Island, Hoonah, Gypsum, 
Tenakee, Chatham, on Chichagof Island, 
Sitka being on Baranof Island, and ap- 
proximately 200 miles (as the boat trav- 
els) from Juneau; fare, $15, including 
berth and meals. 

Good hunting may be had near any 
of the places named, and in most in- 
stances a sixteen or eighteen-foot row- 
boat is all that is needed to land a hunt- 
ing party of two or three, with complete 
outfit, for a month or more, in a shel- 
tered bay or where the chances 
are first class of meeting up with some- 
thing worth while. 

You will find Juneau a decidedly live- 
ly and up-to-date little city, with splen- 
did hotels, automobiles, cable, wireless, 
department stores, ete. Prices as a rule 
are but slightly in advance of those in 
Seattle or Portland. You will find sev- 
eral stores handling a splendid line of 
sporting goods, including all that is 
necessary or desirable for a camping or 
hunting trip. 

If desired you can readily secure a 
guide and gas boat to take you in 
charge. You could, in the larger and 
more expensive boats, very comfortably 
make your camp and visit many of the 
good places; or should you wish to go 
along cheaper lines, the gas boat will 
take you and your outfit to a favorable 
bay or inlet and call and get you at 
such time as you may name, 

You will doubtless be agreeably sur- 
prised to find how cheaply, quickly and 
conveniently you can reach good hunt- 
ing territory from Juneau, Sitka or any 
of the ports I have mentioned. Assum- 
ing you wished to visit the Tenakee 


inlet 


region, the fare from Juneau is $8.60. 
A comfortable hotel is here and well- 
stocked general merchandise stores, 
with a splendid assortment of outdoor 
goods at reasonable prices. In the gro- 
cery line I note: cane sugar at pres- 
ent, $9.50 per 100-pound sack; coffee, 
two pounds steel-cut, vacuum-packed 
cans, 85 cents. 

You can easily procure a boat to take 
you and your entire outfit to a good 
location at distances ranging from five 
miles and up from Tenakee. 

I have for some years hunted bears 
on Chichagof Island, and while I have 
some permanent camps, I use only an 
eighteen-foot boat with outboard motor 
to carry my complete outfit, and I rare- 
ly go beyond thirty miles from Tena- 
kee—more frequently from six to fif- 
teen miles distant. 

The governor’s office at Juneau, Alas- 
ka, issues hunting licenses; non-resi- 
dent, if United States citizen, $50; oth- 
erwise, $100. They allow three brown 
bears, grizzlies not protected; closed 
season, July, August and September. 
Having a guide is not a legal require- 
ment. 

Now, as to the best time to come: 
In my judgment, the spring hunt is de- 
cidedly preferable. The days are long, 
and weather conditions are more favor- 
able. You must expect plenty of rain 
anywhere in Southeastern Alaska, Of 
course, I can not name the day and date 
when the bears come out; I don’t know, 
as it depends on the season. I have 
killed them early in April—always at 
that time in the hills and back from 
the beach, tho I doubt not that many 
have been killed on the beach in April. 
It is pretty safe to name April, May 
and June as the proper time. I go 
after them early—well back from the 
beaches and high up. As the season 
advances in May and June the bears 
come to the beaches and feed about the 
grass flats, around the mouths and 
along the creeks, It is an easy matter 
to get a shot at them. As a rule, the 
earlier you get your bear the better the 
skin will be, and while those killed late 
in June (and often in May) are apt to 
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he more or less rubbed, yet I have often 
gotten perfect skins late in the season. 
One I now recall, without a rub or 
blemish—a beautiful brown silver-tip 
(Ursus Sitkensis)—was_ killed June 
30th. 

What rifle shall you bring? I pass; 
but I will run chances of someone 
“taking a shot at me” by suggesting 
that rifles should be of recognized effi- 
ciency and power for such game. Rifles 
in the class of the .35 Remington, the 
30 U. S., ete., are preferred. 

Alaska. HERBERT LEE. 


Propagating Albino Deer. 


Much credit is due Hon. Geo. Shiras, 
3d, of Pennsylvania, for his work in 
game protection along national legisla- 
tive lines, for his wonderful flashlight 
pictures of big game, which are a val- 
uable addition to science, as well as for 
his high ideals of sportsmanship in gen- 
eral. If, however, he succeeds in giv- 
ing us, thru his present experiments, 
an albino white tail herd of deer, his 
reward at the hands of American sports- 
men will be far greater than that due 
him for what he has already done for 
our wild life. 

After telling us of the attempts to 
propagate moose, black-tail deer, cari- 
bou and antelope, on Grand Island, a 
wild spot on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, all of which terminated disas- 
trously, Mr. Shiras writes of his latest 
hobby—that of attempting to get albino 
deer to breed true on this preserve. 
What Mr. Shiras has to say on the sub- 
ject will be read by sportsmen and nat- 
uralists with the greatest of interest. 
It has been applied with success to the 
silver fox and other game species, and 
may result successfully in the albino 
form. Mr. Shiras writes: 

“If this long and costly effort to make 
Grand Island the permanent home of 
many new species has proved disap- 
pointing, an unexpected reward has 
come, which may eventually prove of 
greater value and interest than the ful- 
fillment of the original plan, viz., the 
establishment of a beautiful herd of al- 
bino white-tail deer. One of the funda- 
mental characteristics of the Michigan 
deer has been tke general uniformity 
in physical appearance, for, tho more 
deer have been killed in Michigan the 
past forty years than the aggregate 
elsewhere, there are very few freaks 
in antlers or extremes in weight, while 
albinism has been extremely rare. 

“Only once, in the long period that I 
have hunted or photographed these ani- 
mals in this region, have I seen an al- 
bino, and that one lingered for a year 
and a half about my camp, which is sit- 
uated midway between Marquette and 
Grand Island. Signs were put up in the 
neighborhood reading: ‘Do not shoot 
the white deer—it will bring you bad 
luck.’ But, tho the first.part of the 
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appeal stayed the hand of the sports- 
man, and the latter—that of most pot- 
hunters—it was finally killed by an un- 


superstitious homesteader, and _ the 

















The albino male ancestor of the herd. Flashlight of 
mounted specimen. 

heretofore unsuccessful efforts to pho- 

tograph it ended. 

“Some eight years ago word came 
that a fine albino buck had been seen 
frequently on Grand Island and that it 
came to a little pond on the easterly 
part of the island. Taking a camping 
outfit, a canoe and my guide, several 
days and nights were spent watching 
the pond, and altho other deer came 
during the day, or were seen under the 
jacklight, the white buck did not ap- 
pear. 
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There, later, I took the measurements 
of the antlers and body, and then, to 
show what a striking picture such a 
marbled figure would present, with a 
background of black, the mounted ani- 
mal was carried one evening to the 
edge of the forest where once it had 
roamed, and the flash was fired. Feel- 
ing quite confident from the age of this 
buck that white descendants would 
sometime be found on the island, a very 
careful watch was maintained. 

“About the middle of June, 1916, a 
white fawn only a few days old was dis- 
covered in a thicket and brought to the 
hotel. Here, with careful attention and 
in the company of another fawn, it 
grew rapidly. During the earlier months 
this fawn had the usual row of white 
spots on the back and sides, and altho 
there was no difference between these 
and the body color, they were conspic- 
uous in the same way that satin needle- 
work in a single color may carry a va- 
ried pattern. Shortly after this, a good- 
sized albino buck was noticed loitering 
about the box traps set for capturing 
deer that were to be shipped away, and 
with little effort it was trapped and 
placed in a smaller range with half a 
dozen ordinary does. In June, 1917, one 
of these does bore an albino doe fawn, 
which lacked, however, the white spots 
of the previous one. 

“By this time the first fawn had be- 

















THE NEW ALBINO BUCK. 


It is upon him that the perpetuation of the herd depends. The second fawn ts 


beside its normally-colored mother. 


“The next year the quest was no 
more successful, and when I heard that 
on the opening of the season the buck 
had been killed by a lumberjack, it was 
satisfactory to know that the body had 
been shipped to a taxidermist in De- 
troit, preparatory to being added to the 
little museum. of the island hotel. 


come a yearling and was placed in the 
same enclosure. Last fall I learned 
from a member of the Michigan Sports- 
men’s Association that there was a year- 
ling albino doe at the State Game 
Farm, and in a few weeks it was safely 
transported to Grand Island, where 
such an addition in new blood will 
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prove of undoubted value. With the 
three white does, a white buck and the 
addition of a number of other does, the 
ensuing spring should tell the story of 
this effort. 

“It may be of interest to note that 
the original buck weighed about 150 
pounds and possessed a rather extraor- 
dinary set of antlers, spreading 26 
inches, with terminal points much far- 
ther apart than any I have ever seen. 
The velvet on the antlers of both bucks 
was snow-white, giving them a most 
statuesque appearance amid the green 
foliage of the forest. The eyes of the 
three native albinos are very light grey- 
blue, while the doe from the southern 
portion of the state has the usual red 
eyeballs. The lack of any pigment in 
the layers of the retina of this individ- 
ual discloses the red blood vessels that 
characterize most albinos and makes it 
very susceptible to a bright light. The 
second buck differs from the original 
one in being somewhat larger, but it 
has two long, upright spikes of about 
eighteen inches, the left one of the last 
two years being slightly forked. 

“While the writer has been under the 
impression that the offspring of albinos 
were usually white and on and after the 
third generation uniformly so, following 
the rule in silver and black foxes, Dr. 
James G, Needham, professor of biology 
at Cornell, writes: ‘I would say that 
full albinos of both sexes should breed 
true from the first, albinism being, in 
so far as known to me, a purely re- 
cessive character among mammals.’ 
Such assurance, therefore, makes the 
problem less difficult, and in the ab- 
sence of accident or disease, there 
should soon be a permanent herd of 
these interesting animals, As time goes 
on specimens of this new and beautiful 
phase of the white-tail will find repre- 
sentation in our zoological parks.” 





Breeding Time of Deer and Sheep 
in California. 

We have received letters from two of 
our California readers during the past 
few months which somewhat puzzle us 
—at least there is a statement in each 
letter that runs contrary to our ideas 
cf the breeding habits of two species of 
our big game animals found in that 
state. It is a fact worthy of note that 
never during the twenty years that we 
have been publishing Outdoor Life have 
similar statements been made to us be- 
fore, and yet by a coincidence both of 
the letters referred to reached us dur- 
ing one month, October, 1917. We have 
extracted the statements referred to 
from the two letters, and append them 
herewith: 

“Palm Springs, Calif., Oct. 24, 1917. 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—I am told— 
whether reliably or not, I do not yet 
know—that at times one can 
bunches of several hundred mountain 


see 
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sheep on the hills to the south of this 
—Colorado—desert. I am going to find 
out and if possible send you a picture 
if I have any luck and see any large 
number. You know here they have 
lambs twice a year. I saw last week 
four head—a ewe with last spring 
lamb and two rams. Apparently the 
ewe was coming in season and the 
rams were following her. I watched 
them for over half an hour. They were 
not far away nor much disturbed. 
Palm Springs is at the extreme west 
end of the Colorado Desert and our 
canons abound in native palms which 
grew just as the pines grew naturally 
in the mountains.—M. S. GORDON.” 


“King City, Calif., Oct. 7, 1917. 

“Editor Outdoor Life—Having just 
finished three years on a homestead in 
Southern (Monterey County) Califor- 
nia, in the Coast Range, right among 
the deer, I have had a good opportun- 
ity to study them. Scarcely a day 
passed that I did not see deer. And 
small fawns were to be seen at any 
time during the year, which shows that 
the breeding season is not completed 
at any one time, altho the running sea- 
son may not begin in earnest until 
about the middle of September in these 
parts. But it is safe to say that little 
or no breeding is done during velvet 
time, and for a short time after the 
horns are cleaned of their velvet.—J. 
A. RIGGIN.” 


To big game sportsmen who are ac- 
customed to seeing young lambs and 
young fawns during the regular period 
in the spring (and at no other) the 
above two statements will be read with 
amazement. Altho we have never hunt- 
ed any kind of game in California ex- 
cept the semi-domesticated goats on 
Catalina (for which act we _ hereby 
humbly offer our apologies), yet we 
have talked to California big game 
hunters on the subject who have never 
noticed the phenomena, or whatever it 
may be called, referred to. We doubt 
very much if the same ewe ever bore 
lambs twice in the same year. It is 
more likely the case of unseasonable, 
or delayed births, such as often occur 
in captivity. In the instance related 
by Mr. Gordon such belated birth might 
have been caused by sickness or their 
being harried or disturbed at the breed- 
ing season, or possibly to the fact of 
their number being few at that time 
or widely scattered, which might have 
caused tardy breeding. 

The statement made by Mr. Riggin 
is even more astonishing, for the rea- 
son that he says he was among the 
deer continuously all the year round, 
and should have been able to study 
them scientifically. We can hardly 
reconcile his statement, ‘But it is safe 
to say that little or no breeding is done 
during velvet time,’ with the experi- 
ence of men thoroly familiar with the 


breeding habits of all the deer family, 
for the reason that such a man would 
not expect to see breeding among deer 
during the velvet season, and not un- 
til the horns are entirely clear of the 
velvet. 

These two letters are conundrums to 
us, and if any naturalists or sportsmen 
can enlighten us we frankly confess 
that we are as curious as an old maid 
to see the mystery cleared. 





Geese Shooting in Nebraska. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will try to 
give you a few goose hunting incidents 
which happened to my companions ana 
self this season. One day while hunt- 
ing Canada geese on a high bar near 
the Missouri River, my companions 
(Henry and L. F. Hoese) had severa! 
interesting experiences with geese. 
We were walking across the bar look- 
ing for a good location to dig our pits 
when we spied a lone goose track in 
the loose sand. We _ followed _ these 
about twenty rods and found where the 
goose had stopped on the end of a 
barn (which had floated down in high 
water and had been deposited on a 
high point), and after looking around a 
bit we found where he had struck an 
other patch of loose sand and had head- 
ed straight for another piece of barn 
about ten rods farther. When we got 
within several rods of the pile of lum 
ber we saw him lying flat, and thought 
him dead, but to make sure Henry 
Hoese said he would like to see what 
was the matter, and went to pick up 
Mr. Goose. Imagine our _ surprise, 
when Henry stooped to pick him up to 
see Mr. Goose jump up and get away 
as spry as anything you ever saw. A 
load of BB.’s stopped him, however 
Upon investigation we found that he 
had been wounded in the breast, but 
not badly. 

Later in the day while we were in 
our pits, two geese came in and when 
about a hundred yards from us, set 
their wings and came straight for my 
pit. When about thirty yards away 
they made a slight turn toward the 
center pit. At the same time the goos¢ 
on my side crossed ahead of the other 
one. Both Louie, who was in the cen 
ter pit, and I, shot at the same time— 
hitting the same goose, and, seeing it 
fall we both turned after the other 
one, which dropped dead at the crack 
of Louie’s gun. 

About this time we began to hear 
some language from Henry’s direction 
(he had the other outside blind) which 
would not look good in print. When 
we turned and looked his way, we saw 
him standing in the pit with both hands 
clasped to the side of his head. When 
we asked him what was the matter 
he told us he had been hit so hard 
that he couldn’t talk. It took us quite 
a while to understand what really 











ailed him, and we were becoming 
alarmed, thinking his gun had blown 
up, but before we could get to him 
he began swearing “softly” again, and 
between breaths he told us that just 
as he was about ready to pull on the 
second goose, goose number one had 
hit him full on the side of the head, 
knocking the gun out of his hands 
ind sending it several yards from him. 
As luck would have it, the gun did not 
zo off or the load might have tickled 
some of us up some. 

Goose shooting was better this year 
than it has been for a number of 
years, while duck shooting was not 
yery good. The Hoese boys and I were 
out about ten days and secured twenty- 
eight geese and twenty-one ducks dur- 
ing that time. 

Neb. HENRY JURGENS, JR. 





More Game Breeding Suggested. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice your 
comment on Sam Stevens’ letter in the 
December number of your magazine on 
“Destruction of the Sage Chicken.” 
We agree with you that something 
ought to.be done, and submit the fol- 
lowing suggestion as a partial remedy, 
viz: The artificial propagation thru 
game farmers by both public and pri- 
vate enterprise. The wood duck was 
saved from extinction by this means 
and other species of game birds have 
had their depleted ranks swelled by 
the addition of thousands, in the same 
manner. Perhaps the most notable of 
these is the wild mallard and the ring- 
necked pheasant. The latter, only re- 
cently introduced into this country 
from China, can now be counted by the 
millions; and in my estimation our na- 
tive grouse (any variety) will lend it- 
self more readily to this method of 
propagation than does the pheasant. 
The latter are as easily raised as tur- 
keys, if you know how. 

To show your readers what a novice 
can accomplish with pheasants, I sub- 
mit the following: On the 3rd of July, 
1917, I placed a bunch of young pheas- 
ants, together with their foster moth- 
ers (two Rhode Island hens), in the 
hands of Earnest Addleman, a lad of 
14 summers, and the youngest member 
of our society, and with a little coach- 
ing from me, he succeeded in raising 
twenty-two of tuem, eighteen of their 
number being pullets. 

The hens, being strangers on the 
place, did not hang around the door, 
but ranged far and wide, with the re- 
sult that the poults picked up most of 
their living and did much better than 
those I kept at home on the more ex- 
pensive hand feeding. These birds are 
full-winged and have full liberty. They 
will fly if you crowd them, but they 
hang around the ranch like a lot of 
guinea fowl, and mingle freely with 
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the chickens on this and neighboring 
farms. 

To this I would add: Let every man 
in Colorado who has a bit of land on 
which grouse are grown, post said land 
and allow no hunting whatever. It can 
be done cheaply. A posted farm en- 
joys a closed season so long as the 
bills are up; and I would add that a 
community can do the work more 
cheaply and more effectively than the 
individual. For example, we have a 
membership (I live in Grand Junction) 
of about thirty and it costs us 12% 
cents apiece, all told, per annum, 
which is all the expense for state park 
license and posting our park, using 
sheet metal for posters. This pro- 
vision lasts ten years. Yours for 
more game. JAS. M. PERRY. 

Colo. 

Sec. Western Game Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, 





Poisoning Coyotes. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ well 
pleased with your magazine, and like 
the articles on guns in particular. I 
am living in the sagebrush country 
and in the winter time I poison and 
shoot coyotes. I have tried trapping, 
but had no success in that line. I poi- 
son them with strychnine and cyan- 
ide, mixed, and put poison inside of 
mutton tallow. Last winter I tried the 
liquid poison capsules, but found that 
the coyotes would always crack the 
capsule and spill the poison on the 
snow. Only one dropped where he 
swallowed a capsule whole. I put 
them inside of meat or covered them 
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with stale butter, and some I rolled in 
mutton tallow, which had been melted. 
In using poison, one should have a 
dead horse in some place where there 
is not much sagebrush, so the _ poi- 
soned animals can be found. Do not 
poison the horse, but scatter small poi- 
soned morsels some distance around it, 
about forty or fifty yards away. The 
horse serves to hold them there, until 
the poisoned baits have had a chance 
to work. Otherwise they leave imme- 
diately, and may go some distance be- 
fore they drop, and are hard to find. 
Wash. JNO. KETTMAN. 


The Deer of Mexico. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading the 
January number of Outdoor Life I’ve 
seen a letter from Mr. A. D. Temple; 
and this has suggested to me the idea 
of writing you a few lines, on the same 
subject. In this section of Coa- 
huila are found two species of deer, 
the white-tail and the black-tail. Both 
are of a very good size, larger than 
those found in the northwestern part 
of the state, according to my personal 
observations, as I have killed a great 
number of deer in different sections. 
Besides the white and the black-tail 
deer, there is, too, another variety sim- 
ilar in many respects to the white-tail 
deer, differing only in the shape of the 
horns, which are thin and grow straight 
to a length of ten to twelve inches, 
and are sharp-pointed. We call this 
deer “leznilla’” (from the Spanish word 
“Lezna’—awl) on account of the horns 
resembling somewhat an awl. This is 
a very beautiful deer, altho it is very 























THE AUTOMOBILE IN THE GAME FIELDS 


While hunting deer in an automobile (or, rather, using the auto instead of 
stage and pack horse to convey the hunters to and from the game fields) is per- 
fectly legitimate and lawful, yet it is sad to reflect that the automobile is slowly 
but surely causing a big shrinkage in our game—both horned and feathered. The 
worst havoc is dealt to our sage grouse and prairie chickens thru the use of the 
automobile. The best solution of the problem that we can think of is to reduce 
the bag limits to the minimum and provide deputy game wardens, whose districts 
are laid in the grouse and chicken countries, with motorcycles so that no infringe- 
ments of the laws will occur. One deputy warden could cover a large territory 
on a motorcycle. ; 

The above photograph shows C. A. Pettijohn and Chas. E. Meyers with three 
deer in their machine (one on opposite foot-board) that were killed in Okonogan 


county, Wash... during November. 1916. 
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scarce—being found only in certain 
sections. I have killed four of this 


kind. M. D. GONZALEZ. 


Mexico. 


Bears and Their Habits. 


Editor 
greatly 


Outdoor Life:—I have been 
reading notes on 
Life, which 


interested in 
above subject in Outdoor 
magazine has reached me regularly for 
the past eight months. On looking up 
“The Hiftorie of Fovre-Footed Beasts,” 
published in the year 1607, I find the 
following: 

“The old being 
with long darkenes, comming into light 
to ftagger and reele to 
fraightnesse 


ones almoft dazled 


againe, feeme 
and fro, and then for the 
of their guts by reafon of their long faf- 
ting, doe eat the herbe Arum, common- 
ly called in Englifh, Wake Robbin or 
calves foot, being of very fharpe and 
tart tafte, which enlargeth their guts, 
and fo being recouered, they remaine 
all the time their young are with them, 
and cruell than at other 
And concering the fame Arum, 


more fierce 
times, 
called alfo Dracunculus and Oryx, there 
pleafaunt vulgar tale, whereby 
haue conceiued that Beares eat 
this herbe before their lying fecret, and 
thereof (without meat or 
fence of cold they paffe away the 
whole winter in fleepe.” 

I trust the above may be of interest 
LENTHALL. 


is a 
some 


by vertue 


to you. i 
England. 





A Hunter Escapes Jaws of Lion! 


As an evidence (further than the 
many of such heretofore published in 
Outdoor Life) of the limits to which 


newspapers will go on the publication 
of sensational matter, the following 
clipping from the Daily Tribune of 
Great Falls, Mont., is a fair sample— 
the letter from Mr. Elkins showing that 
nothing unusual happened in the kill- 
ie: 


MONSTER LION KILLED IN PARK. 


Animal Just Ready to Spring on Him 
When Government Hunter Fired. 


(Special to The Daily Tribune.) 

16.—Only his quick 
presence of mind and unerring aim 
saved Steve Elkins from being killed 
and devoured by a monster lion in the 
National Park yesterday, 


Livingston, Dec. 


Yellowstone 
according to dispatches from Gardiner 
to this city today. Now en route to 
this city for mounting is the pelt of 
what is declared to be the largest lion 
ever killed in the Northwest. 

After a hunt of several hours the ani- 
mal was tracked to an opening, and as 
Elkins was moving along cautiously he 
was suddenly confronted with the lion 
crouched in the forks of a small tree, 
ready to make a plunge at him. In- 
stantly raising his rifle, Elkins, known 
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as one of the most fearless and sure- 
shot hunters in the country, shot the 
lion, which, pierced thru the heart with 
the first bullet, fell limply to the 
ground. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just received 
your letter; glad to hear from you, but 
it’s strange that a newspaper never 
gets anything right. The lion was sev- 
times larger than was reported, 
and he swallowed me three times, but 
as you know, I am pretty slippery. I 
got away each time, That clipping cer- 
tainly made me laugh. I been 
hunting lions in the park since Decem- 
ber ist, but I have only caught seven 
to date: got a kitten alive. Have had 
no good hunting weather; no elk on 
the feed yard yet, but some days I see 
2,000 and 3,000 head. I saw more game 
Christmas day than most people see in 
2,000 elk, 300 buffaloes, 
fifty mountain sheep, deer, antelopes, 
ten lots of coyotes, and I 
caught a big lion; so you see I was 
“seeing things.’’ I crawled in a cave 


eral 


have 


a lifetime 


wolves, 


and shot one of the lions, and guess if 
this newspaper knew that, th°v would 
have me dead for sure. 





Idaho’s Annual Bear Slaying, 1377. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am_ sending 
you a clipping that will be of interest 
to some of the readers of our maga- 
zine. The writer of the article admits 
that an effort has been made to have 
a closed season on bear. We of this 
state, are going to try harder than ever 
to have this bear bill become a law 
at the next meeting of the lawmakers: 
“According to figures 1,377 bears 
have been killed in the state the past 
year. There is a state bounty of $10 
each and the killer gets the hide and 
meat. An effort has been made to have 
a closed season on Bruin in order to 
save him for the sportsmen. Not more 
than half a dozen grizzly bears were 
numbered among the slain, and it is 
claimed that it is the grizzly that is 
the sheep-killer, and not the brown 
bear.”’ CALVIN HAZELBAKER. 
Idaho. 
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The following extract from a letter 
received from G, E, Linn, a county of- 
ficial of Stevenson, Wash., will inter- 


est our readers concerned in the 
protection of game in the North- 
west: “We now have protection 
for bears during the summer 
months, May 1st to September 
Ist. I took this matter up with our 
county game warden and he in turn 


with the Game Commission, and they 
had quite a lively time in the Legisla- 
ture. But it went thru, and I have 
heard lots of people that formerly were 
very bitter against bear protection say 
it should have been done years ago. 
And the credit for this belongs to the 
best of all magazines, Outdoor Life. 
May it always prosper.” 

Comes M. P. Dunham, one of Mon- 
tana’s oldest guides and frontiersmen, 
with this little note. Altho the same 
information has been imparted to our 
readers before, yet it was so many 
ago that the advice will bear 
repetition. Here it is: “The Bible tells 
us what becomes of the unbeliever. It 
seems something dreadful should hap- 
pen to the man who does not believe 
that antelope shed their horns, espe- 
cially after the cards have been laid on 
the table before him. But this un- 
believer is no worse than one I recently 
encountered who didn’t believe that 
sage chickens have no. gizzard. I 
claimed that a bird without a gizzard 
was not fit to eat. He claimed that 
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a dollar on the outcome. He went out 
and got a hen as soon as he could, I 
won the dollar, and he was surprised, 
as he had killed hundreds of the birds 
and had not noticed they did not have 
a gizzard.” 


“I have seen a covey of twelve 
prairie chickens cleaned out by a sin- 
gle hawk,” says W. G. Swift of Drink- 
water, Sask. 


The October, 1917, report of the Cal- 
ifornia Fish and Game Commission 
shows that during the period from No- 
vember, 1907, to January, 1917, nearly 
ten years, a total of 2,526 lions were 
killed in California, on which bounties 
were claimed. Humboldt County led 
with 505, Siskiyou was next with 233, 
Trinity next with 232, while Shasta was 
fourth with 194. The bounty on male 
lions in California is $20 and on fe- 
males, $30. The report shows a slight 
decrease in the killing of lions during 
the latter part of the ten-year period 
referred to. 


The sportsmen of New Mexico, thru 
the New Mexico Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations, have 
gone on record, as they should, against 
removing the . present prohibition 
against the killing of does and fawns. 
Stick to your guns, sportsmen of New 
Mexico, and fight to the last ditch 
against any such law which would spell 
ruin and destruction to the deer of 
your state! 




















Reducing Loops in Cartridge Belts. 


A man often wishes to carry two 
sizes of cartridges in one belt, or he 
trades guns, or has a chance to get a 
good belt for a song, but it is not the 
right size. Providing the loops are 
large enough in the first place, it is a 
simple matter to make them smaller 
without resewing said loops, Just take 
a thick string, an old shoe lace for in- 
stance, and merely lace it back and 
forth in the loops themselves. This 
fills them up so that a smaller caliber 
cartridge will fit tight in them. If one 
wishes to make a more or less perma- 
nent job, or a temporary but neater 
arrangement, then cut a strap into the 
shape of a coarse leather comb, a 
tooth for each loop, Usually this comb- 
like filling will stay in place, held by 
the cartridges themselves, but if not, 
then it is a simple matter to tie it 
onto a loop here and there by a thin 
string. 

A double or lined belt keeps’ the 
stitching of the loops from soon wearing 
off, but I see no advantage in a double 
belt made of one piece of leather. Un- 
less the seam is down the middle of 
the belt inside—next to the body—and 
like a baseball, so that the 
leather protects the thread, I consider 
a belt made of two pieces of leather 
the neater job, and especially on short 
loops on a broad belt. Also, one can 
then have the lining of the belt of 
thinner leather, and if it is sewed on 
when the belt is curved, as it fits the 
body when worn, then the inside of the 
completed belt is smooth, otherwise it 
is liable to have wrinkles, and espe- 
cially if made of one piece of leather. 

A eartridge belt that is taken on a 
long trip is perhaps better laced than 

wed, loops and all. Then it is eas- 

repaired. Just punch small holes, 

y every quarter or eighth of an inch, 
and lace with a fishline or a buckskin 
string. But buckskin is a rare article 
nowadays, so any piece of lace leather 
will do. 

Another pointer: I find the handi- 

way to carry an extra cylinderful 
or magazineful (rifle) of cartridges is 
‘oO make a small looped affair, just 

Ke a section of a looped belt. This 

‘its the hip pocket perfectly, and is 


sewed 


very convenient, much more so than 
loose cartridges. 
It does a new belt no harm to wrap 


it all night in a damp cloth, or old 
newspaper, before inserting cartridges 
for the first time, and much 
strain on the stitching. 
harm the cartridges in 
leather cartridge belt 
oiled unless absolutely necessary, and 
then only as little as possible, because 
the oiled belt the clothing and 
also corrodes the brass shells. 

I like good-sized holes punched every 
one or two inches along the lower edge 
of the belt, plain or cartridge, so that 
I can insert strings whenever I 
and thus tie on light articles, like a 
lunch, small game or a _ slicker—the 
latter rolled tight and tied in the back, 
as on a saddle. In fact, these holes 
and strings on a belt are just as handy 
as strings on a saddle. If the belt 
gets too heavy, a string or two up over 
the shoulder helps out a lot. I also 
find that a strap over the shoulder 
makes a six-gun carry a _ whole lot 
lighter. Two rings in a belt make it 


saves 
Nor 
the least. <A 
should not be 


does it 


soils 


wish, 


self-adjusting to the shape of the hips 
and much easier to wear. 

In climbing, or in high altitudes, even 
a string over the chest tires one in a 
short time. Then the strings can be 
arranged, if there is too much weight 
on the belt for the alone, like 
suspenders. 

Double cartridge belts to be used to 
carry money I have never found satis- 
factory. I have tried all the rigs I 
ever heard of and found but one that 
Carry the money in a belt 


waist 


suited me. 
around the leg just below the knee and 
above the calf. It is easy to get into 
and stays with one night and day, for 
no man wants to sleep in a cartridge 


belt. Have it fastened on _ securely, 
tho. One buckle is apt to undo and 
lose the belt unless it is worn under 


the drawers next the skin, and there 
one cannot get at it readily. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


A Big Bison Head. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you today a photograph of a set of buf- 
which is 34 





falo horns, the spread of 
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FISHEL AND HIS BISON HEAD, SPREADING 


NEARLY THREE FEET 
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inches, outside to outside of horns via 
straight line, and the black shell or 
cover is not on them; otherwise the 
spread would be about one-half inch 
more 

Mr. A. C. Weeks of this city, a man 
who has killed many a buffalo, as- 
sured me that the horns are the largest 
he has ever seen. The two local vet- 
erinarians have examined the skull and 
horns and have stated that it is not 
the skull of domestic cattle. 

I secured a yard stick, checked the 
length of same with a steel tape, 
strengthened up the inch marks on the 
stick, and had it photographed. Those 
horns were found buried in a mixture 
of sand and clay about three feet below 
stream bed in excavating for footings 
for a 28-foot span 1 beam bridge sup- 
ported on concrete abutments, between 
Sections 16 and 21, Milford Township, 
in this (Crawford) County, Iowa, last 
November while I was enjoying my 
vacation in Northern Minnesota hunt- 
ing moose. Mr. Wood, the foreman of 
the crew working for E. McNeal, the 
contractor, kept the horns and gave 
them to me soon after my return from 
hunting. H. B. FISHEL. 

Iowa. 

Knowing what a connoisseur of rare 
natural history specimens our old 
friend, Director Figgins, of the Colo- 
rado Museum of Natural History, Den- 
ver, is, we sent Mr. Fishel’s letter and 
photograph to him for perusal, and 
were glad to get a prompt reply, from 
which we extract the following: 

“It is not the skull of a modern bison, 
but one of the ancestors of that animal, 
and the most perfect example I have 
ever seen. It should be in this museum. 
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Most of such examples have been found 
in Alaska, and Canada and Minnesota 
is a far southern record. Some of the 
skulls found in Alaska show a spread 
of horn core of more than five feet. 
However, the skulls are not large in 
proportion, being only a little larger 
than the modern skull.” 





‘“‘Do Bullets Kill Trees?’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read the ar- 
ticle in November number, “Do Bullets 
Kill Trees?” It is my opinion they do 
not, nor is there anything to New York 
apple tree sap that will dissolve lead, 
for early in 1915 I helped cut a live 
apple tree into stove wood and found a 
.25-20, 86-grain cast bullet that I had 
shot into the tree. It was early in 
1900 that I traded the .25-caliber off, so 
I know the bullet had been there fif- 
teen years. Could plainly see the rifle 
marks on the bullet. In this tree was 
other bullets, but I cannot state just 
what sizes. 

Last summer while hunting I saw a 
hickory tree alive and growing that has 
held lead bullets for twenty years; also 
I know of other kinds of trees that have 
paid no attention to bullets. I think a 
live tree is a good place to preserve 
bullets. 

Another thing we know, that to cut 
a ring around a tree thru the bark will 
kill it, but it will not kill the limb of 
white pine to ring it. The cut will fill 
with pitch and new bark will grow 
over it. R. D. PRINCE. 

New York. 





The Art of ‘‘Pumping’’ Big Game 
Sea Fish. 

Fig. 1—Let the butt of your rod rest 

in the holder strapped around the 


waist. Hold the butt with the richt 
hand and the hand grip on the tip with 
the left. 

Fig. 2—Raise the rod up to this posi- 
tion with the left hand. 

Fig. 3—Then lower the rod quickly 
and reel fast so as not to permit any 
slack in the line. 

Fig. 4—If your fish runs under the 
launch hold the rod out so the tip will 
not touch the side and be broken. 

To “pump” properly is an art requir- 
ing some skill. To do it quickly can be 
learned only by practice. 

FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 

Ill. 





Navy’s Call for Binoculars, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The navy is 
still in urgent need of binoculars, spy- 
glasses and telescopes. The use of 
the submarine has so changed naval 
warfare that more “eyes” are needed 
on every ship, in order that a constant 
and efficient lookout may be main- 
tained. Sextants and chronometers are 
also urgently required. 

May I ask your cooperation with the 
navy to impress upon your subscribers, 
either editorially, pictorially or in dis- 
play, by announcing, in addition to the 
above general statement, the following 
salient features in connection with the 
navy’s Call: 

All articles should be securely tagged 
giving the name and address of the 
donor, and forwarded by mail or ex- 
press to the undersigned, care of Na- 
val Observatory, Washington, D. C., so 
that they may be acknowledged by 
him. 

Articles not suitable for naval use 
will be returned to the sender. Those 
accepted will be keyed, so that the 
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name and address of the donor, will be 
permanently recorded at the Navy De- 
partment, and every effort will be made 
to return them, with added historic in- 
terest, at the termination of the war. 
It is, of course, impossible to guarantee 
them against damage or loss. 

As the government cannot, under the 
law, accept services or material with- 
out making some payment therefor, $1 
will be paid for each article accepted, 
which sum will constitute the rental 
price, or, in the event of loss, the pur- 
chase price, of such article. 

As this is a matter which depends 
entirely for its success upon publicity, 
[ very much hope that you will feel in- 
clined to help the navy at this time by 
assisting in any way that lies within 
your power, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Washington, D. C. 





Dry Milk for Camping Purposes. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a number 
of your magazine published during the 
past year, F. S. Carman asks where he 
can procure dry milk. Last fall, while 
waiting at Morristown, N. Y., for the 
ferry to carry me across the St. Law- 
rence River, I was attracted by the puf- 
fing of a steam exhaust, and going over 
to where the puffing came from I found 
it was a dry-milk factory. The proprie- 
tor kindly took me-thru, and I saw the 
machinery by which dry milk was made. 
In a large tank about eight or ten feet 
from the floor milk was boiling. Under- 
neath this tank was a roller (like a 
bass drum). This roller was about 
eight feet long and about four or five 
feet in diameter. It was very hot. The 
liquid milk in some way was fed down 
and distributed over this roller, and 
from this roller, in its continuous roll- 
ing, dry milk in sheets fell upon the 
floor, and a man stood with a shovel 
shoveling the dry milk into a barrel. 
The dry milk fell from the roller in 
Sheets, like cotton coming out of a cot- 
ton gin. I caught some in my hands 
and crumbled it up. The proprietor told 
me that it was dry milk from skim 
milk, He also told me that they made 
dry milk from whole milk on special 
order. My recollection is that he said 
the capacity of his plant was forty-five 
barrels a day. He also made a compo- 
sition of dry milk and cocoa. We 
bought some of this and took it on our 
hunting trip and frequently used it as 

substitute for coffee. It was deli- 
cious, Several years ago the pancake 
nanufacturers, in the directions for 
mixing the pancake flour, directed you 
to mix it with milk. I notice now that 
the directions on the package say that 
the flour has dry milk in it and it need 
not now be mixed with milk. 

New York, TERRY SMITH. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you give 
me the following information in regard 
to the explosive law that has just gone 
into effect: (1) Does a man that shoots 
a muzzle-loading gun have to procure a 
license in order to have the ammunition 
in his possession? (2) To whom do I 
apply for a license? (3) What does a 
license cost? (4) Does the law apply 
to primers in bulk and sporting powder 
in bulk, viz., in one to six-pound can- 
isters?—A. H. Anson, La Veta, Colo. 

Answer.—Replying to your favor of 
the 26th, would say we will answer your 
questions as follows: 1, 2 and 3: You 
will have to secure a purchaser’s li- 
cense, which can be obtained at any 
county clerk’s office, at a very nominal 
cost of about 25 cents. (4) Yes, the 
law applies to primers in bulk and 
sporting powders in bulk.—Editor. 


Editor uUutdoor Life:—To settle an 
argument, I would be very much obliged 
if you would answer the following ques- 
tions: When was the last recorded 
flight of the wild pigeon? Was there 
a flight in Napa Valley, Cal., about 
twelve years ago? I trust that you will 
be able to give me some authentic in- 
formation regarding this point.—George 
A. Howard, New York, N. Y. 


Answer.—We do not think there was 
any flight of passenger pigeons in the 
Napa Valley, Cal., about twelve years 
ago. A great many flocks of band- 
tails and other wild pigeons have been 
seen in various parts of the country 
during the last fifteen or twenty years, 
and in some cases have been mistaken 
for passenger pigeons. We do not 
doubt that about fifteen years ago some 
scattered passenger pigeons may have 
been seen in certain parts of the coun- 
try. About fifteen years ago we re- 
ceived a clipping from one of our New 
York state readers stating that a large 
flock of passenger pigeons had been 
seen near Livingston Manor, N. Y. We 
immediately wrote to John Burroughs, 
naturalist, then residing at West Park, 
N. Y., and received a letter from him, 
which we quote herewith: 

“Replying to yours of the 5th. I 
made a trip to Livingston Manor in 
early June and satisfied myself that a 
large flock of passenger pigeons had 
been seen near there on May 23rd. I 
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questioned the persons who had seen 
the pigeons, one of whom knew the 
wild pigeon as well as I did, and f 
came away fully convinced of the truth 
of the report. Two other men working 
in a quarry saw them, but I did not 
see these men. So far as I know, the 
band-tail pigeon is never seen east of 
the Mississippi. They are never seen 
in this state, at least. The printed item 
of June 13 is all true.” 

Mr. W. B. Mershon, a well-known 
sportsman and naturalist, in 1907 pub 
lished a book entitled, “The Passenger 
Pigeon.” Before writing this book Mr- 
Mershon collected data on passenger 
pigeons from all parts of the United 
States, and therefore we surmise that 
his book is pretty reliable. In the first 
pages of this volume Mr. Mershon 
writes of the last appearance of the 
passenger pigeon in the United States 
as follows: 


“Many theories have been advanced 
to account for the disappearance of the 
wild pigeons, among them that their 
migration may have been overwhelmed 
by some cyclonic disturbance of the at- 
mosphere which destroyed their myr- 
iads at one blow. The big ‘nesting’ of 
1878 in Michigan was undoubtedly the 
last large migration, but the pigeons 
continued to nest infrequently in Mich- 
igan and the North for several years 
after that, and until as late as 1886 
they were trapped for market or for 
trap shooting. Therefore the pigeons 
did not become extinct in a day; nor 
did one tremendous catastrophe wipe 
them from the face-of the earth. They 
gradually became fewer and existed for 
twenty years or more after the date set 
as that of the final extermination. At 
one time the wild pigeons covered the 
entire north from the Gaspe Peninsula 
to the Red River of the North. Sepa- 
rate nestings and flights were of regu- 
lar yearly occurrence over this vast 
Eastern and Northern expanse. Grad 
ually civilization, molestation and war- 
fare drove them from the Atlantic sea- 
board west, until Michigan was their 
last rendezvous, in which region their 
mighty hosts congregated for the final 
grand nesting of 1878. As late as 1845 
they were quite numerous on the Gaspe 
Peninsula of Quebec, but disappeared 
from there about that time.”—KEditor. 


















Shotgun Ballistics. 
By Charles Askins. 

The men who know the most about 
guns, the men who build them or who 
bore them, are not writers; they rarely 
tell us anything about the guns they 
are making or why this is done or that 
is done, A veteran gun borer ought to 
be able to give us a most interesting 
history of his experiments. But the 
gun borer is strictly on his job, satis- 
fied to do his day’s work in a day, and 
what he knows, further than is demon- 
strated by the work of his guns, he 
keeps under his hat. 

The big gun maker, and most of our 
gun manufacturers who are entitled to 
the name “big,” have large business en- 
terprises to carry on. They are ab- 
sorbed in economical construction, in 
hiring and firing, in buying and selling, 
in the development of a smooth-work- 
ing mechanical force. Nevertheless, 
our gun manufacturers have made won- 
derful progress in the mechanical im- 
provement of their weapons. I have no 
hesitation in declaring that America is 
putting on the market right now the 
best-designed weapons that the world 
has ever known, In every mechanical 
feature the American shotgun is com- 
paratively perfect. No guns have bet- 
ter bolts, as good or as simple locks, 
as few parts, smoother in action, than 
the American shotgun. Nevertheless, 
the shooting qualities of the guns are 
just what they have always been during 
your remembrance and mine. 

It is the history of gun building that 
radical improvements in the weapons 
are not due to the shop force, but to 
outsiders, to the gun crank, the stu- 
dious amateur, who at the same time 
possesses inventive ability, This seems 
particularly true where ballistics are 
in question. This article will dwell at 
some length on the work, theories and 
experiments of an American ballistician, 
a man who is working thoughtfully and 
indefatigably along certain lines which 
he has marked out for himself. This 
man is E. M. Sweeley of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and he differs from all the rest 
of us in stoutly maintaining that our 
shotguns are now comparatively per- 
fect, but that the ammunition is wrong. 
First, I am going to have a word-about 
my own theories; not promising to 
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make known anything, however, that is 
not common knowledge. What I shall 
have to about what is common 
knowledge will merely serve to intro- 
duce a man who has gone much fur- 
ther, I have merely theorized, while 
he has proved his theories by extensive 
and long-continued experiments. 

We will take, to begin with, a cylin- 
der-bored shotgun, The charge drives 
straight out of it, and seemingly the 
pellets should continue a_ straight 
course direct for the mark, not scatter- 
ing much, at like velocity, for they all 
start at like velocity. We all know that 
the shot charge from a cylinder-bored 
gun doesn’t behave like that. It scat- 
ters badly and strings out. Studying 
the cause of the shot scattering, the 
first thing that will occur to us is air 
pressure—the shot have to buck the air, 
and it is going to get among the pellets 
and scatter them. I suspect, too, that 
the air actually contained among the 
shot pellets when they are loaded in 
the case has some effect. This air is 
slightly compressed between the base 
and top wad, and at the same time, to- 
gether with the shot pellets, it is heat- 
ed. The hot, compressed air would 
have a slight explosive tendency on 
emerging from the muzzle, driving the 
shot apart. The effect of heated and 
compressed air within the shot charge, 
and the effect of compressing air in 
front of the charge after it left the muz- 
zle would certainly tend to scatter the 
shot. Sweeley has another’ theory 
which still further clears up the matter 
of why shot scatter. We will come to 
that in due time. I further concluded 
that the moment a shot pellet is freed 
from its mates it begins to rotate on 
its axis, If two rotating pellets come 
together they will ‘kick’ one another 
and one or both will be deflected from 
a true course, or the speed of one may 
be accentuated and the other retarded, 
which would in a measure account for 
shot stringing. Moreover, two or a half 
dozen pellets may cling together, rotat- 
ing as a single body, and when these 
break up some of the pellets will be 
driven off at a tangent. All of which 
would account in some measure for 
shot scattering and shot stringing. 

When it eame to the effect. of. the 
choke of a shotgun on the charge, I 
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see that, unlike the cylinder bore, 
the pellets did not begin to spread 
right at the muzzle. The shot charge 
seemed to go along pretty much like a 
bullet for a certain distance and then 
the pellets began to break away grad. 
ually. This can be demonstrated by 
shooting a full-choked shotgun at every 
short range, gradually increasing the 
range until it is seen that the load has 
broken up. What kept those shot in 
a wad for a certain distance was what 
I’ wanted to know. I formulated the 
theory that the outer pellets, those 
coming in contact with the bore, had 
actually been welded into a_ leaden 
shell which enclosed and retained the 
inner pellets. I thought that what with 
the heating and softening of the shot 
from friction with the steel, the grind- 
ing and scraping, the jamming into the 
choke, the result had been the welding 
of an outer case which held together 
for some distance. I was strengthened 
in this theory by the fact that when 
steel pellets were tried, these being 
too hard to weld or to dent in to- 
gether, the choke had no effect in hold- 
ing the shot charge together, Under 
my theory, if the shot were driven thru 
the barrel at too low a velocity, into 
the choke at a low velocity, the outer 
case would not be welded sufficiently, 
and if at too high velocity, the case 
would be welded too hard, and the load 
would either break up explosively or in 
patches. This has happened. I thought 
that in order to secure the closest and 
most effective pattern, the load had to 
be driven thru the barrel and into the 
choke at a certain exact velocity, a 
velocity exactly adapted to the degree 
and kind of choke in that particular 
barrel, and, moreover, some one size 
of pellet would be best suited to that 
velocity and that choke. Again, an- 
other and slightly different velocity and 
pressure might be better suited and 
give better results with a different size 
of shot pellet. For example, 3 drams 
of powder might give the closest pat- 
tern with No. 8 shot, but when we tried 
No. 4 shot it would be found that the 
gun patterned closer with 314 drams. 
Naturally, the wadding made a dif 
ference. Hard wadding would lead to 
a more violent compression of the shot, 
which would in turn lead to an outer 
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case being welded around the charge 
at a lower velocity than were soft wad- 
ding used. Carrying out this theory, 
soft felt wadding and plenty of it would 
be best adapted to heavy, high-velocity 
powder charges—practice shows this 
to be more or less true. 

| was further strengthened in this 
theory of welding an outer case by the 
fact that in a 12-bore gun about 30 per 
cent of our shot charge is used*up in 
some way—it becomes useless to us the 
moment it leaves the gun except at 
very short range, and all the effective 
pattern we have left is about 70 per 
cent—the ordinary 70 per cent of a full- 
choked gun, I concluded that this 30 
per cent was knocked out and deformed 
in the making of the outer case, which 
must consist of pellets so jammed to- 
gether that they would stick. If it took 
30 per cent of the pellets to form a 
case with a column of shot the size of 
a 12-bore, it would take a greater per- 
centage of pellets in a narrower shot 
column, and as a consequence a small- 
bore gun would pattern a smaller per- 
centage than a 12—which is more or 
less true. 

In testing out guns and testing loads, 
of which work I have naturally done 
a good deal, I discovered that while a 
gun might start in with a 70 per cent 
pattern for the first few loads shot 
thru it, the pattern might and probably 
would gradually fall off. I could see no 
reason for tnis except lead, a deposit 
of lead in front of the chamber, up the 
bore, and in the choke. The more the 
piece was fired without being cleaned 
the greater the leading, the poorer the 
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No 4.—Shows the modern shotgun 
CONE with its long and gradual bevel 
’m chamber diameter to barrel diam- 
r, The cone is a necessary evil, ap- 
parently, its form being strictly neces- 
Sury where shells of different lengths 
used in the gun. Sweeley describes 
cone aS a means of funneling any 
ind of a load into the barrel that hap- 
ns to be placed in the chamber. 
Shooting shells of different lengths, or 
a length for which the gun is not 
.mbered, is entirely contrary to good 
illistie principles. 
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pattern, I further discovered that if 
you shot a short shell, especially with 
a stiff powder charge, in a gun cham- 
bered for a long shell, that the leading 
increased and the pattern fell off bad- 
ly. I have one gun with 3-inch chamber 
in which the pattern falls off 15 per 
cent when a shell of but 2 9-16 inches 
is used, and I had another full-choked 
20, chambered for a 3-inch shell, which 
fell off to a cylinder-bore pattern when 
a 2%-inch shell was fired from it. All 
of which gave me a hint that poor pat- 
terns were not altogether due to the 
action of the choke, but that the cone 
was partly responsible, for the empty 
chamber in front of the case, when a 
short case is used, is merely a_ back- 
ward extension of the cone. 























No. 5.—The old-fashioned shotgun 
cone in which the brass shell butted 
square up against the barrel. Being 
practically no cone at all, it was a per- 
fect cone, provided shells of the exact 
length of the chamber were used, which 
must further exactly fit the chamber. If 
the shell expanded, leaving its inside di- 
ameter larger than the bore diameter, 
the wads would be “shaved” as they 
emerged from the shell, Paper shells 
would hardly work with this sort of a 
cone because the paper of _ different 
makes of cases differs in thickness. The 
cone is the most troublesome problem 
in shotgun boring. 


WHAT MAKES SHOT FROM A CYLIN- 
DER-BORE SCATTER? 

Now we will take up the theories of 
E. M. Sweeley. His explanation of why 
shot scatter i. very simple and pretty 
convincing. It is a well-known principle 
of physics that if we take a fluid in 
confinement and by means of a piston 
apply force at one end, the resultant 
pressure will not be exerted alone in 
straight lines ahead, but equally in all 
directions. Loose shot is not a fluid, but 
it is in a more or less fluid state, and 


pressure applied by the powder gas to 
the base wads will not only drive the 
shot straight ahead, but a certain pro- 
portion of the force will exert itself 
laterally in a pressure against the bore 
of the barrel. This lateral pressure is 
exerted heavily in the case itself, in 
driving out the crimp, and if you look 
into a shell that has been fired you will 
see the grooves cut by the shot pellets. 
This lateral pressure is illustrated in 
drawing No. 6, and as shown there by 
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No. 6.—The arrows point the direction 
of shot movement or shot pressure un- 
der the drive of the powder gas. Shot 
are not a liquid but they are more or 
less fluid. Under pressure from the gas 
behind them the pellets move forward, 
but they also have a tendency to press 
outward, which pressure leads them to 
come in heavy contact with the bore. 
This outward pressure is most severe at 
the base of the shot column. The out- 
ward pressure of the shot continues un- 
til the shot column strikes the choke, 
which neutralizes the tendency of the 
shot to fly out, and the pellets are sup- 
posed to leave the muzzle in a neutral 
state—no tendency to move in or out. 
The choke does this, however, at the ex- 
pense of the outer pellets, which are 
dented out of all spherical form. 


the arrows the lateral pressure is great 
est at the base of the charge, The lat- 
eral pressure continues to the muzzle, 
and there, the retaining power of the 
barrel being suddenly lost, the outer 
pellets which are most affected by lat- 
eral pressure, fly outward. 
THE EFFECT OF CHOKE 

The effect of the choke, according to 
Mr. Sweeley, is simply to neutralize 
this outward pressure of the shot. The 
outward pressure is suddenly turned in- 
ward upon the shot column, and the 
shot emerge from the muzzle in a neu- 
tral state so far as lateral pressure is 
concerned, as a result having no tend- 
ency to fly outward until affected by 
air pressure against the front of the 
column. The shot have been funneled 
thru the narrowed section of the barrel 
like water thru the nozzle of a hose, 
and the column of shot, like the nar- 
rowed stream of water, clings together. 

Mr. Sweeley, of course, discovered, 
like the rest of us, that however the 
choke acted, it or something else had 
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used up the 30 per cent of the shot 
charge. He corcluded, like the rest of 


us, that this 30 per cent consisted of 
dented and deformed pellets which 
could not fly true. He did not, how- 
ever, ascribe all the trouble or the bulk 
of the trouble to the choke. He con- 
cluded that since the choke is a fixed 
and unvarying quantity, and the pattern 


is an unstable and greatly varying 
quantity, something must cause this 
variation other than the choke, He 


began searching for some quantity that 
varied, and his search straightway led 
him to the load, the wadding, the crimp, 
the behavior of the load in the cone, 
and the resu!tant powder pressure va- 
riation due to difference in resistance. 
He calculated that if he could drive an 
uninjured shot column into the choke, 
at an unvarying velocity, with exactly 
the same gas pressure, load after load, 
the result must be equality of patterns, 
shot after chot. 

It is a well-known fact that a full- 
cnoked gun will shoot a pattern of 75 
per cent with one cartridge, and with 
the very next cartridge from the same 
box the percentage may fall to 65 per 
cent, It is also known that gas pres- 
sure may vary with similar cartridges 
a full ton, which pressure affects the 
pattern. With modcri, highly developed 
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No. 3.—Shows the shot spreading into 
the cone as they leave the shell. The 
column of shot is then immediately con- 
tracted again on striking the true bar- 
rel diameter, jamming and deforming 
the outer pellets, causing leading of the 
gun just in front of the shell chamber. 
The shot are further deformed on striking 
the choke, but much of the mischief is 
done in the cone, where gas pressure is 
high, and the pellets have no chance to 
adjust themselves. A short shell in a 
long chamber adds greatly to shot de- 
formation besides probably permitting 
gas to escape. 
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and carefully manufactured powders, it 
is not at all likely, so Mr. Sweeley 
thought, that any such difference in 
pressure is inherent in the powder, and 
he had to look for other causes which 
might affect pressures. Variable fric- 
tion would cause a difference in pres- 
sures, Why should friction vary? Lead- 
ing of the bore might have a bearing. 
The leading of the gun must be due in 
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No. 8.—Shows the shot column just 
emerging from the cone. Owing to the 
crimp being weaker on one side, releas- 
ing first at this point, the whole charge 
has started thru the barrel in a tipping 
manner. Mr. Sweeley believes that with 
ordinary wadding, the charge frequent- 
ly passes thru the bore as shown here, 
with a resultant poor pattern. The met- 


allic wad obviates this trouble, thru its 
long and perfect bearing against the 
bore. 


a measure to the cone—the shot 
spreading into the cone and then being 
contracted to take the bore. Gas in 
the wadding might cause friction, for 
if a wad is filled with gas it swells up 
like a sponge filled with water. Did 
gas get among the base wads during 
their passage thru the enlargement of 
the bore known as the cone? Mr. 
Sweeley believed that it did, not only 
got into the wadding but sometimes 
into the shot charge. Moreover, the 
rads might not start true or square 
with the bore, this provided one side 
of the crimp gave way first, and the 
top shot wad tipped as it entered the 
loose cone. 

Mr. Sweeley’s experiments have last- 
ed over a period of about six years, 
during which he has fired above six 
thousand shots, and he is by no means 
thru experimenting yet. In the suc- 
ceeding article we are going to tell 
something of what he has accomplished 
and show a few of his patterns, with 


drawings designed to make his meth- 
ods clear. He is now working on a 
new style of cone and a new choke. 
Just what he may accomplish in this 
direction remains to be seen. In boring 
a gun he is handicapped by lack of 
tools, and at the present time he can 
secure no assistance from the gun 
makers. 
(To Be Continued.) 





Revolver Remarks at Random. 
Chauncey Thomas. 

Lloyd F. Brown, in his excellent ar- 
ticle in the September issue of Outdoor 
Life, headed, ‘Revolvers,’ speaks in- 
telligently about the action of the .38 
Special, the .44 Special and the .44-4)) 
bullets when fired into sheep-killing 
dogs, and from the action of the .44-4) 
bullet suggests that I am in error when 
I claim that, as a rule, revolver bullets 
lack power enough to be effective as 
mushroom bullets. Of course any bul- 
let can be made to mushroom at al- 
most any speed if so constructed, but 
I mean ordinary lead or metal-base, 
soft-nose bullets, even with hollow 
points, when fired with factory loads 
from a revolver. The muzzle speed of 
revolver bullets varies from about 8))!) 
to 900 feet per second, At fifty yards 
they will probably be 100 feet slower, 
and at 100 yards about 200 or even 
more feet per second slower—that is, 
at 100 yards the speed of most revolver 
bullets will be from 600 to 700 feet per 
second. Now revolver bullets weigh 
from about 150 to 250 grains, depending 
on caliber, etc. Such light bullets at 
such slow speed need all their power 
for penetration and have but little 
shocking power, as considered distinct 
from the cutting or penetrating power 
of the bullets. By this I mean a revol- 
ver bullet needs all its power to pene- 
trate, and if that power is sidetracked 
by a hollow point into a smash, or 
shock, that the shock will not be 
enough to kill as quickly as would the 
same power appiied as_ penetration. 
Also, shock is at the cost of penetra- 
tion, necessarily; so the bullet, if hol- 
low-pointed, on the shoulder of a deer 
or a man, would probably give a bad 
but surface wound that would not kill, 
neither at the time nor later. The same 
bullet, if not hollow-pointed, with its 
limited power, would penetrate and kill, 
probably almost at once, and surely 
later. 

On soft flesh, like a rabbit, power is 
not needed for penetration, so a hollow- 
pointed bullet, even at low speed, wil! 
open and spatter the soft flesh over 
several square yards. At very close 
range, however, such as a few feet, and 
with the most powerful revolver bullet, 
such as the .45 Colt, a bullet made to 
open is more effective than a solid bu! 
let. That is, on a man, but a man is 
easily killed. On a bull, for instance, 
the mushrooming bullet would only rip 
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up his rawhide and leave him in a first- 
class wrath. On the other hand, the 
solid bullet will kill said bull if rightly 
placed—kill him then and there. I used 
to take a knife and split the lead of my 
45 Colt bullets into four prongs back 
to the shell. I have tried these bullets 
at five feet on the head of a dead cow 
and have torn holes in its skull about 
the size of silver dollars. The effect 
on some impolite holdup in my news- 
paper reporter days would probably 
have been saddening. In this case I 
had penetration to spare, so used the 
extra power in shock, 

Now, as to the action Mr. Brown got 
on the dog with the .44-40 bullet. The 

. and the .44 Specials went thru and 
left only small holes each at the exits. 
The .44-40 tore a hole about two inches 
across. I and others of the Old West 
have always held that the well-known 
killing power of the .44-40 and the .41 
Colt was due mostly to the flat points 
on these bullets as compared to the 
more pointed .45 Colt bullets, or the 
round-noses of other calibers, such as 
the .44 Russian. 

The flat-nose is a compromise be- 
tween the pointed and the hollow-point- 
ed bullet, and a mighty good compro- 
mise, too. The old .41 Colt cartridge, 
by the way, is practically the .38 Spe- 
cial, only with 200 grains of lead in- 
stead of 160—or 158 in some cases, But 
the .41 is the deadlier cartridge at close 
range on a man because of its square 
nose and more lead. It does not mush- 
room, the square-nose gives just about 
sufficient penetration and the rest of 
the power is used in shock, where the 
.38 Special slips thru because of its 
round and more or less pointed nose 
and delivers even more penetration 
than the .41 cartridge, but less final 
killing power. 

That the .38 Special is not a man- 
killirg load was demonstrated beyond 
question in the Philippines, where for 
a While it was the army cartridge for 
the revolver, and also, of course, the 
official and lighter .38 long. General 
Funston told me once that it was “mur- 
der to arm a soldier with a .38 revolver 
against a native with a bolo.” The sol- 
dier could empty his .38 Special into 
the charging native; the native would 
cut down the white man, and kill the 
white then and there, and then the na- 
tive would die next hour, or next day, 
perhaps, or get well. But the .45 Colt 
gave the native an instant job of herd- 
ing clouds. Personally I think the 
14-40 the deadliest bullet fire from any 
revolver or pistol—that is, on a man. 
On a bull I would prefer the .45 bullet, 
or at long range, say from 100 to 200 
yards in an Indian fight, or for buf- 
faloes from the back of a running 
horse. Here all the power of any re- 
volver will not make shock enough to 
shock a buffalo bull, and the .44-40 
lacked—because of its flat nose— 
enough penetration to kill the wild 
bovine in as many cases as the .45 
bullet would kill him. 

Twist also has a great deal to do with 
e tearing effect of a bullet, and I 
think this is especially noticeable with 
liat-nosed bullets. I noticed that the 
flat-nosed .45-70-405 bullets at less 
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speed than the .45-90-300 flat-nosed bul- 
lets tore the deer’s flesh more. The 
bullets were pointed exactly alike, were 
of the same caliber, and the .45-300 was 
going the faster, or at least as fast at 
the range the deer were hit, but the 
.45-405 was spinning the faster, and for 
this one reason tore a larger hole, I 
think. I also believe that the spinning 
effect is why a large, heavy bullet that 
loses most of its speed in an animal 
tears a bigger hole on leaving than it 
does on going into the animal. The 
spin in both cases is about the same— 
so many times per second—but on leav- 
ing the straight-away motion is much 
less, so the spin per line inch of flesh 
is much greater, hence the flesh is 

















Calamity Jane, notorious woman frontier character ; 
Gen. Crook’s scout. 

thrown off the bullet as water is thrown 

off a grindstone. 

Speaking of wounds from _ bullets, 
someone asks occasionally why some 
heart shots are instantly fatal and oth- 
ers are not. The best explanation, to 
my mind at least, seems to be this: 
There is nothing mysterious about the 
heart any more than there is about any 
other muscle, The heart is just a mus- 
cle, nothing more nor less, altho thru- 
out the ages we all have inherited 
vague ideas that there was something 
mystical about the heart, “the seat of 
life’ or “center of love” and all that. 
Now, if a bullet hits the heart when it 
is contracted the bullet merely passes 

‘ru, or even rips it to pieces, and 
makes nothing but a bleeding wound, 
and death comes from bleeding. But if 
the bullet hits the heart when it is ex- 
panded and full of blood, then the bul- 
let acts on the blood something like a 
piston in a pump, and the power of the 
bullet acts all over the circulation just 
as the water or heating pipes act in the 
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fall, or the water pipes jump and even 
burst when a faucet is shut off too 
suddenly. In other words, in that case 
the hydraulic effects break the little 
pipes — capillaries —in the brain, or 
other vital parts of the nervous system, 
and instant death results, just as if the 
heart shot were a brain shot. The blood 
of a full heart takes the power of the 
bullet direct to the brain thru hydrau- 
lic pressure in the veins and arteries: 
the contracted heart is a mere muscle. 

No matter how old in the game we 
are we are always stumbling over new 
and worth-while tricks. Here is one I 
fell over the other day myself. The 
grip of my .45 Colt automatic is much 
improved if I hold a crumpled piece of 
tissue paper in the hollow of my right 
hand. No need to go into details; just 
try it for yourself. Another man asks 
wuy his .45 automatic, and occasionally 
other revolvers, shoot low. The reason 
is, barring, of course, an underloaded 
cartridge, that he unconsciously allows 
the trigger finger to hold up part of 
the weight of the muzzle by pressing on 
the trigger. Now, when the trigger is 
released the muzzle for a moment is 
without support and starts to fall, hence 
the lower aim and the lower shot. Try 
holding the gun only with the thumb 
and three fingers, with the trigger fin- 
ger always free from the trigger tilb 
ready to shoot, It is just a finger habit, 
easily corrected if one’s attention is 
called to it. 

By the way, I sold my .45 automatic 
because it is not accurate; about 12-inch 
circle at 50 yards is the best the gum 
will shoot. 

Speaking of triggers, here is one of 
the best ideas I have heard since an 
ancient half-aunt of mine willed me 
$43.60. With a very light pull or set 
trigger, and especially on running game 
or in cold weather, one is liable to pull 
it off by accident. And if one keeps 
one’s finger wholly off the delicate 
trigger then he cannot shoot when he 
wants to—the exact instant. Now, try 
putting a piece of metal up from the 
trigger guard on the right-hand side, 
about even with the trigger itself. You 
can squeeze this upright strip of metal 
all you like and just keep the tip of 
your finger on the set or extra light 
trigger and barely touch it any instant 
you want to. The upright piece of metal 
can be merely clamped to the lower 
part of the trigger guard, if you wish it 
so, or permanently fastened with 
screws when you have decided just 
where it should be placed to get the 
quickest and most delicate touch-off. 

Now, going back to revolvers once 
more, The .44-40 S. A. Colt, with the 
barrel just to the end of the extractor, 
was the favorite gun of the cow- 
puncher. He seldom had use for a gun 
at anything but close range, but when 
he did need it he wanted all the power 
he could get, usually for cattle. But he 
worked on a flat country, where it was 
hard to judge distance, and owned or 
carried also a ’73 Winchester; also a 
44-40. Hence his choice of a revolver. 
The .45 S. A. Colt with the 714-inch 
barrel was the army gun, and carried 
also by men who carried no rifle, for 
obvious reasons, The .41 Colt on a .45 
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S. A. frame was the gambler’s gun, in 
either a 434-inch barrel—just to the end 
of the extractor—or the 54-inch barrel, 
as this last length in this gun gives one 


of the nicest-balanced and _ quickly 
aimed and fired guns any man ever 
held in his hands. 

Billy the Kid carried a .41 double- 


action Colt, 6-inch barrel, and wore it 
on his right side toward the front. He 
pulled it across his stomach, of course, 
when drawing. Texas Charlie carried 
two .45 S. A. with the barrels filed off 
to the extractors, no sights, and with 
the triggers taken out and the tops of 
the hammers smoothed down. He shot 
with his thumbs. He wore them right 
in front, almost together, much as one’s 
pants pockets are placed, but nearer 
the middle of the body. The army men 
on the irontier wore two long .45 S. A. 
Colts, in covered holsters, handles to 
the front, guns on either side or hip. 
This was because a soldier could then 
reach either gun with either hand, as 
he had to handle his reins, saber, car- 
bine, or might be wounded, Texas 
Charlie at one time wore a gun on each 
leg near the knee, the present army 
style, but went back to the front belt 
position, because, I suppose, the guns 
were handy 
worn 


more there when 
on the legs, where 
they would fall from the holsters: also 
if he put his feet on the table, ete., for 
comfort. 


seated 


than when 


Some time ago I, by mistake, got two 
45 S. & W. cartridges among my .45 
Colts, and leaded my gun badly- -just 
Neither Hoppe No. 9 and 
nor a brass scratch 


two shots, 
rags brush would 
affect that new addition to Joplin, so 
I tottered downtown and invested 15 
cents in a roll or package of mineral 
wool, the finest cut. It looks much like 
finecut chewing tobacco made of iron 

a fact worth keeping in mind 
times of H. C. L. However, I now oil 
a rag, run it thru the bore of any gun 
I own, to shape the cloth to the bore 
and rod end, then put on a wad of min- 
eral wool, and it cleans perfectly: does 
not scratch or injure the bore in any 
way, and removes the lead like a 
glar in an empty house. 
should be without it, 
plete where it is 
all out 
firing it: 


these 


bur- 

No household 
no home 
But be 
before 


com- 
not. careful 
putting gun 
away, or would probably 
the when dragged by a 
bullet in a hurry to get out 

“Dutch” or 
(stolen 


to wipe it 


scratch bore 

“Lighthause”’ 
the kitchen, of course) 
mixed with the steel wool is good for a 
rusted or rough old barrel. 
ished occasionally, even a 


cleaner 
from 


I also pol- 
fine 
with Colgate’s dental cream. It 
scratch anything; try it 
watch case. 


barrel, 
won't 
first on your 
When using a .22 pistol, by the way, 
be careful to shove the cartridge fully 
home if you want even shooting. After 
a few shots, especially in cool or cold 
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weather, the lubricant scrapes off the 
artridge on the edges of the chamber 
and prevents the cartridge from going 
all the way into the chamber. This 
gives a suspicion of hang-fire now and 
then, as the hammer has first to push 
the cartridge home before it can crush 
the rim and discharge it. And this gives 
a weaker blow to the priming material, 
hence a different burning to the pow- 
der, hence a poor shot. In England at 
one time certain .22 cartridges behaved 
badly; others from the same lot were 
fine. It developed that the trouble lay 
in various mainsprings, not in the cart- 
ridges at all. A weak spring gave poor 
results on the target—in fact, if you 
change your tension of the mainspring 
the chances are that you must change 

















WILD BILL (J. B. HICKOK). 

Winner of thirty-two pistol duels; 
and best pistol shot that ever lived. 
Moriah Cemetery, Deadwood, S. D. 


the quickest 
Buried in Mt. 


your sights, just as when one gets a 
new mainspring for one’s watch. This 
will do for this time. 





A Letter on Six-Guns-Haines to 
Thomas. 

I was certainly more than pleased to 

letter of the 5th. Now I 

am going to take your letter and touch 

on the points that seem to require at- 


receive your 


tention in the order in which you have 
doped it out. I note the remarks you 
make concerning the comparative mer- 
the magazines grinding 
out gun dope, and agree with you per- 
fectly. been good stuff in 
all of them, at times, but from start 
to finish Outdoor Life has lead them 
all by miles. I could never become at- 
tached to any other magazine as I have 
to Outdoor Life; of that I 

As to the comparative accuracy of 
the .44-40 and .45 Colt, when 
all are loaded with full charges. By 
this I mean none of them to be loaded 


its of various 


Has some 


am certain. 


.38-40, 


to give less than 900 f. s. velocity. 
When this is done, and the standard 
weight bullets are used, there is no 


doubt, in my mind, but what the 45 
will have to take a back seat. Still, in 
my opinion, the difference between the 
three, when loaded as mentioned, will 
not be so great as many imagine. My 
opinion, of course, I hope to put 
through some tests soon—just as soon 
as I can dig up the time which is not 
always easily found—with the .45 S. A 
Colt loaded with grains bullet and 
15 grains weight Du Pont No. 80. This, 
as you may remember from one of my 
articles, gives 925 f. s. velocity, and 
sure is a man’s load. And from what 
experience I have had with it, I feel 
pretty certain that it will be found 
the most accurate of the big loads in 
the .45. Loads for this gun giving less 
than 800 f. s. velocity have always 
failed to interest me the least little 
we bit. I have never been in search 
of a Linkletter load, having always been 
satisfied with the .45 with velocities 
around 900 f. s.—above this, of course, 
rather than less. And it makes me not 
a little bit cranky to read the penetra- 
tion given by the cartridge companies, 
and others, as being around five inches 
in white pine. If they had ever used 
a man’s load in the old Peacemaker 
and seen it always send its 260-grain 
bullet through 8x8 pine timbers, and 
then some, they’d be ashamed to men- 
tion such results, and feel that they 
had insulted the old gun by feeding it 
such inferior stuff. 

About the shape of the bullets cut- 
ting much difference in the accuracy: 
Yes, the .45 factory bullets, as well as 
a few others, have hollow bases, but 
excepting the Colt revolvers bored for 
the old style .38 long and .41 long cart- 
ridges in which later was used the hol- 
low base bullet which would drop 
through the barrel before firing, ! 
doubt very much the hollow base being 
ene little wee bit more accurate than 
the flat base one. Read that sentence 
again and let it soak in. Then just re- 
member that it is my opinion, and may 
not be worth = anything. I dont 
think the hollow base bullet a 
vantage, when depth and location are 
uniform, which reminds me that I had 
100 factory bullets some time ago which 
were the poorest things I ever 
sent from any factory. Three-fourtlis 
of them the cavities in bases were not 
in center, while about as many were 
of varying depths. Didn‘t look good to 
me, With Ideal moulds can beat 
“all holler” any time .of day or night. 
And this is not boasting the least bit, 
believe me! 

But after so many years of fooling 
with six-shooters, both with reloaded 
and factory ammunition, I have ceased 
to worry about the fit of the bulle's, 
for when examined after firing I find 
they have all evidently fitted the bar 
rel perfectly and never worry about the 
escape of gas past the bullet after the 
hammer falls except what dodges out 
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at barrel and cylinder joint, which I 
am under the impression is far less 
than the automatic crank would have 
us believe. No, even in worn or cld 
guns, especially withglead bullets, and 
full charges of powder, remember, I 
doubt if any gas escapes past the bul- 
let, except at cylinder-and-barrel-joint. 
So firmly am I convinced of this that 
I'd about as soon bet on the velocity 
of one gun as on the other, and if gas 
escaped the velocity would be less in 
the old gun than in the new. 

And another thing: While I like an 
especially close joint between barrel 
and cylinder, and as rigidly locked cyl- 
inder as possible, and always stipulate 
that my Colts ordered from the factory 
have these features, at the same time 
1 doubt if there is as much different in 
velocity, accuracy, etc., as many of us 
imagine, 

My .44-40 and .45 are perfect in these 
respects, and yet, when testing from 
rest, with best smokeless ammunition, 
and shooting a badly pitted .44-40, and 
a .45 pretty bad in this respect, and 
both of the old guns with shaky cyl- 
inders (the .44-40 especially so), I dis- 
covered that the old guns, so far as my 
tests for accuracy went, were not so 
very far behind the new ones. Still I'll 
always hang for the rigidly locked cyl- 
inders and close connection at barrel- 
and-cylinder-joint. 

When in California 11 years ago I 
had the measurements you mention of 
cylinders and barrels of nearly all the 
Colts and S. & W.s, and if I remember 
rightly, some of the ends of the cham- 
bers in front of the cartridge shell 
were somewhat smaller than the 
groove diameter of the barrels. This 
never looked right to me. Still I can- 
not prove that it would be wrong 
when the arms prove so accurate as 
they have so often proven in the 
hands of our best shets. Still I should 
very much prefer the groove diameter 
of the barrel to be less than the ends 
of the chambers. It seems to me that 
this would be the best. Also, if cylin- 
ders were always very rigidly locked 
there would not be the necessity of 
the rear end of the barrels being 
reamed so much. Did you ever think 
of this? Saw an old Colt muzzle- 
loader some time ago and was sur- 
prised to find there was not the 
slightest movement of cylinder when 
cocked and that the rear-end of barrel 
was reamed, but very little compared 
to the modern revolver, Ail this looked 
gz00d to me. 

If a Goliah, which I am not, I'd like 
nothing better than to have an old Bal- 
lard Pacific, an Old Reliable Sharps, 
or Remington Rolling Block, all with 
36-inch octagon barrels, and to weigh 
not less than 12 pounds; such are the 
rifles that I always think of when coup- 
ling them with a real hunter. If a re- 
repeater, it would be an ’86 Winchester 
with extra heavy weight, octagon bar- 
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rel of course, and not less than 32 
inches long. And any, or all of them, 
would have to be .45 caliber. Probably, 
if a descendant of the aforementioned 
Goliah, I’d also be in the field for a 
heavier barreled six-shooter than can 
be had at present, but as matters now 
stand do not fancy the heavy barreled 
six-gun, though will readily agree with 
you that for the man who does not find 
the weight excessive they should prove 
O. K. The heavy-muzzled rifle always 
holds finely, I find, but not so in my 
case, with the heavy muzzle revolver. 
Still for some the case might be dif- 
ferent. In a six-gun I like the muzzle 
light so that the weight—that, is most 
of it—seems to lie in the hand. Such 
a weapon I seem to hold steadier than 
one with the heavy muzzle; but in the 








RIFLE SIGHTS 
Editor Outdoor Life: I have been 


trying to get action on my pen for sev- 
eral months about some things in Out- 
door Life, but this draft has put a crimp 
in my activities. 

In the November issue a gentleman 
(D. D. Crawford) makes mention of a 
sight that I designed over twenty-five 
years ago, and it was not original with 
me, but I worked out some improve- 
ments (>). 

I solder an iron tube on a front sight 
base and then get the center of this tube 
as close as possible to what the ordin- 
ary sight was; then taking a piece of 
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clock spring, as wires are too fragile, I 
solder an aluminum bronze one-half 
round bar above and below on the piece 
of spring so it resembles a bead when 
seen in silhouette. 

Then I split the tube and insert this, 
gelling it in the center every way, and 
have a front sight that knocks the Vick- 
ers-Maxim “‘galley west;" of course the 
spring bearing the bar or bead must be 
soldered in place. I have never done all 
the work, but got a friend who was a 
gun lover and expert with the necessary 
tools to finish the job; and, by the way, 
amongst the amateurs is where you will 
find the best workmen. 


E. F. CONYNGHAM. 


Montana. 




















case of the rifle the thing is the re- 
verse. Don’t know why. 

Yes, the Bisley Colt has some strong 
points. If we could only get the best 
points found in it, and the best found 
in the S, A., and throw them into one 
gun it would be the best ever. As mat- 
ters now stand, the high hammer spur 
of the S. A. is about impossible with 
me, due to that contracted little finger. 
In this respect I like the Bisley best. 
Also the wider trigger of the Bisley, 
but think they made a mistake in curv- 
ing it as they have, which brings the 
trigger finger lower than in the case of 
the S. A. Savvy this? Compare the 
two when you have the chance. The 
handle to the Bisley, as they have it, is 
impossible with me. The man that de- 


yf 


al 


signed it must have had a strangely 
shaped hand; or possibly he was “crazy 
in his head,” as a Swede once put it. 
The low hammer spur, while not alto- 
gether pretty, is fine for quick work, 
though when my hand was its old self 
I thought I eould shoot the old S. A. 
as rapidly and as accurately as any re. 
volver. 

Now, here’s where we may disagree. 
I'm not quite sure of my ground, so 
will tread easylike. Do the primers 
used in the .38-40 and .44-40 require less 
of a hammer blow to explode than do 
the primers used in the .45 Colt? I 
don’t know, but think not. The U. M. 
C. primers used in the .38-40 and .44-40, 
I believe, are more sensitive than the 
primers used in the .45 Colt, but in the 
Winchester make of .38-40 and.44-40 I 
think, am not sure, remember, the No. 
1 and No. 1W primers are the same 
thickness of metal as the No. 2 and 
No. 3W primers used in the .45 Colt. If 
this is so, both being copper, there 
should be no difference, so far as I 
can see, in the blow required to ex- 
plode any of them. Now I am ready for 
your rope, or roasting at the stake by 
a slow fire. 

Now about the suggested two-piece 
barrel. Why not see Lee Knapp or A. 
W. Peterson, both of your city, about 
this? Or J. W. Cowan, Yoncalla, Ore.? 
If any gunsmith could be persuaded to 
tackle the thing, one of them could. 

Now, my opinion concerning such a 
critter: I believe it might be a success 
for you or me as we would realize the 
necessity of handling with care that the 
ends of the two barrels never became 
jammed in any way as would easily 
happen if not handled like a thin- 
shelled egg. For the average man I’m 
afraid the treatment given them would 
prove disastrous. For, remember, the 
ends of the barrels which connected 
would be perfectly square and sharp, 
and liable to become worn at the edges 
or dented easily, and then we'd be in 
trouble, wouldn’t we? This isn’t men- 
tioned just to be contrary, but to show 
what would likely happen if such a gun 
were placed within the reach of all. 
For the man who would give it right 
treatment it would be O. K., but doubt 
it in the hands of the ordinary shooter. 

Here’s what I believe would come as 
near, or nearer, suiting you as any- 
thing. It would be a S. A. S. & W. with 
4 and say 6%-inch barrels, but with 
both barrels properly sighted so that 
all the changes necessary when chang- 
ing would be removal of cylinder and 
the barrel-joint screw. And this re- 
quires but a few minutes. One of the 
most satisfactory combinations I ever 
owned was a ’91 S. & W. with 4- and 6- 
inch barrels—each barrel completely 
sighted. In your case, of course, you’d 
want the .44 caliber or a .38-40. In the 
44 caliber you might be able to pick 
up one in Denver, either for the .44 
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Never- Leake. 
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Fa BU ILT to stand the 
Ae} of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and Sehonend as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and *vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
ty hikers and all outdoor men 
iy who know real boots 
when they see 
ity them. You'll 
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USSELL’S “Never- 
Leak” Boots are built *, 
for business and guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction — they a 
make good, or back comes your g 
money. In any height. Soles hob- 4 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 
W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Berlin, Wisconsin 3 
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3-in-One oiled guns shoot 
straight—never pit or lead. 


3-in-One Oil 


reaches every friction point in 
gun actions, too. Ends sticking 
and jamming. Keeps rust away. All 
dealers. 15c, 25c and 50c bottles. 
Handy Oil Cans full of 
3-in-One,25c. Avoid substitutes. 
Free-Sample and Use Dictionary 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 EEM. B’way, N. Y. 














KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 


Capt. McDougall, aN: Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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| Russian or Winchester cartridge. If 
for the Winchester cartridge, or for the 
| Russian, with same length cylinder 
(you know some of the .44 Russian 
guns were made with 17-16-inch cyl- 
inders while others were made with 


| same lengths as for the Winchester 


cartridge which was 1 9-16 inches long) 
and you had a liking for the .44 S. & 
W. Special (and this cartridge looks 
awfully good to me) you could prob- 
ably persuade the makers to chamber 
for the Special, and have a shell cap- 


| able of being reloaded equal to the .45 
| Colt for power. 


Possibly the gun might 


| not stand it, but it would stand increas- 


ing the load somewhat, probably up to 
850 f. s. for the heavy bullet, and to 
over 900 f. s. by using the Anderton 
| 205-gr. bullet, or the .44-40 flat-point 
Winchester bullet for which the Ideal 
people can supply moulds to cast up to 
the .44 Russian or Special size, which 
is about .429 or .430 inches. The Special 
shell would be a dandy for reloading, 
and by using the Winchester bullet 
could be loaded equal to the .44 Win- 
chester cartridge, and still not damage 
the gun. I have shot several boxes of 
low-velocity Winchester .44-40  cart- 


| ridges, Winchester make, remember in 


the S. A. S. & W. without gun becom. 
ing shaky? Don’t know as it would be 


| well to feed steadily or not to this crit- 


| ter, 


My favorite load in either the .44- 
40 or .45 Colt is D. P. No. 80. Think 


| this powder should also work well in 
| the .44 Russian and .44 Special, though 
| No. 3 may be better. 


Now, concerning a special bullet of 
about 200 grains weight for the .38-40: 
With this I enclose what I believe will 
prove about what you are looking for. 
The bullet is listed in old Ideal cata- 
logue, and is known as No. 40396. If 


| wanted to cast bullets of weights vary- 


| No. P40396, 


ing from 137 up to 370 grains, specify 
and you will get Perfec- 


'tion mould. The bullet enclosed was 
| made in a mould for the 203-gr. bullet; 
| the bottom of mould I cut off to shorten 
| bullet and bottom of mould was fitted 
| with a sort of false bottom by riveting 


a piece of metal to bottom, similar to 


| cover, only left solid. This false bottom 
| was riveted to one side and swung open 
| and shut as mould was operated. By 


| having a_ special 


| much for my pocketbook. 


this device I was spared the expense of 
mould made which, 
several years ago, was $8.00, a bit too 
I have nev- 


| er used this bullet, I am sending you, in 


| the 


a revolver, but with Ideal measure set 
at 30 grains (D. P. No. 80) it gives 
splendid results in my ’92 Winchester, 
action of which I have altered 


| slightly to handle the slightly greater 
| over-all length of the new cartridge. 


Note the dummy sent and you will 


| see it is somewhat longer than stand- 


| ard .38-40 cartridge. 


I was in search 


| of a combination that would prevent 


| 
| 


bullets being forced back within the 


shell when used in tubular magazin 
rifle. By crimping in front grooves 
this is exactly what I was looking for, 
And the weight of the bullet is alsc 
what I was after and think would 
pretty nearly fill the bill in your case 
as it weighs about 197 grains. The 
three grooves for lubrication look 
good to me, the extra weight, and the 
fact that when crimped in the front 
groove against the front band a! 
grooves are perfectly covered and im- 
possible to pick up grit, dirt, ete. 

I do not know just what size the bul- 
lets are cast, but they must be around 
.405 or .406. The ones I am sending 
I have sized down to .402 which makes 
a very snug fit in the barrel before 
firing, which I like. When seated, as 
shown by dummy, the front end of the 
bullet might enter the revolver cham- 
ber rather tightly, and might be neces- 
sary to have front ends of chambers 
enlarged, say about .002 inch, which 
any good gunsmith could do. This 
should make an excellent bullet for 
the .38-40 Colt, it seems to me, though 
I have never had a chance to try it in 
anything but my Winchester. Some 
time I hope to show some fine groups 
with it and 30 grains (bulk) D. P. No 
80. Du Ponts tested this load out for 
me, and I intended giving you the ve- 
locities obtained in both rifle and re- 
volver, but I seem unable to locate 
them readily just now. In _ revolver, 
however, it was well over 1,000 f. s. 
while in the rifle it reached nearly 
1,400 f. s., as nearly as I can remember 
The pressures were higher than the 
standard smokeless factory loads. I do 
not know what accuracy the D. P. peo 
ple secured as I did not ask them to 
test in revolver. 

Concerning the special Bisley you 
mention: I’m afraid this would be out 
of the question as the factory stopped 
making this gun several years ago. Pos 
sibly a real crank of a gunsmith might 
be induced to tackle the thing, but it 
would sure take more “dust” than ! 
could readily dig up. And, unfortunate- 
ly, I do not happen to know of any one 
who has the coin to invest in anything 
of the kind, though without doubt there 
are plenty of cranks possessed with a 
willing disposition, J. W. Cowan, Yon 
calla, Ore., could turn the trick if an) 
one could. Why not write him? 

I note you get better accuracy wit! 
smokeless, metal-patched ammunition 
in the .38-40 than with Lesmok and 
lead bullets. I never used the Lesmok 
in large revolver cartridges, but 2 
friend wrote me several years ago this 
ammunition was not saisfactory, and 
that it had been called off the market. 
but I see it is still being advertised. 
I think if you try Peters Semi-Smoke 
less, lead bullets, you will get excellent 
groups. Try a box. 

Just a word concerning my “Reviva! 
of the .44,” as you put it: Some of my 


> 


~ 
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work looks mighty good to me, my only 
regret being that the large groups | 
would creep in. With the right man | 
behind the gun I believe there would | 
have been but very few groups of the} 
shot-gun pattern. Until proven wrong, 1 | 
shall always think that with the Win- | 
chester Smokeless or the D. P. No. 80 | 
load, there should have been very few, | 
if any groups larger than three inches 
provided it would be possible to al- 
ways hold exactly the same for each 
shot. I’d like to see McCutcheon try 
out the big guns thoroughly from a rest | 
like mine, or a better one if he has it, 
and the guns to be sighted to suit him, | 
trigger pulls reduced, etc., and then see 
what the results would look like. In do- 
ing this, I should like to see the New | 
Service Colt, the S. A., the Bisley and 
the S. A. S. & W. and side-swing S. & | 
W. models all tried out. Such tests | 
would be worth a lot to us cranks, I 
am sure. Let him use any ammunition 
he cared to. 

Concerning the .45 automatic. I have 
made some excellent groups with this 
gun, but the average was below the re- 
volver, Why I don’t know. None of the 
autos appeal to me-for any great length 
of time, but my admiration for the six- 
gun increases as the bald spot on the 
front part of my head enlarges. 

You could do no better than to hang 
onto your .38 S. & W. Special for the 
“all around” gun; it cannot be beat in 
tnis size unless we were to have a prop- 
erly constructed S, A. in the same size 
offered us, which, I imagine, is unlike- 
ly. But I should not now stipulate that 
it be a side-swing gun. A solid frame, 
closely modeled after the S. A. Colt, 
rod ejector, would suit me fully as well, 
or better, only would want with wider 
trigger and with lower hammer spur. 
But with the infernal war on and the 
factories busy turning out arms and am- 
munition for annihilating the race, 
there is almost no prospect of any of 
our wants being supplied. 

If, after so many years fooling with 
six-guns, I were to suggest a revolver 
that would suit me better than any- 
thing ever turned out, it would be one 
closely patterned after the S. A. Colt, 
but with wide trigger, lower hammer 
spur, all springs but main spring spiral 
ones, gun to weigh 32 ounces, barrel 
7% inches, and to use a true .40 cal- 
iber shell with a bullet somewhat sim- 
ilar to the one I am sending you to 
weigh exactly 200 grains, the powder to 
be smokeless and of the dense kind 
which in a shell not longer than 1 inch 
vould give about 1,000 f. s. velocity. 
This would mean a shorter cylinder 
than used at present in the big guns, a 
less bulky gun than our present big 

58, a lighter gun and one using a 
straight .40 caliber shell (which should 
be straight inside with slight taper out- | 
side), that would be practically ever: | 
lasting for reloading purposes and prac- | 











““ Aims as easy 
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HE HONOR OF 
KINGS and the fate 
of countries defended in the 
| jousting lists, rested upon the 
sleek, truly balanced lance— 


Today the same spirit and 
accuracy is embodied in the 


SAVAGE Automatic. 


that is best in American small 


You'll always find a SAVAGE 


where the service is the hardest, 
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CIVILIAN RIFLEMEN 


2825 f. s. velocity in the .30,’ 40 
3000 f. s. velocity in the .30-’06 


INTERESTED? 


Write us 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


























KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL 
CENTER—very hard materialand having 
a high polish. Can beseen clearly in the 
dark timber or earlier inthe morning or 
later at night than any other sight ever 
made. 


SF: 


Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
and matted guard in front of the bead 





Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
hard material and having a STEEL 


Twice the length and twice the CENTER. Especially designed and de- 


strength of ordinary beads 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘O”’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, 


Box 1531, 


sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 
not catch on ANYTHING 


DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 
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GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


With guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
Foxes, which have been proven 
ier —with Three Established 
tanches— with yearly profits ranging 
up to 40%. 
Fox Man 


COLLINS of the West 


If You Want to Enjoy Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and witha fixed quality of fur 


From ———> COLLINS 


isthe acknowledged 


cor ty The Fox Man 
ni? we 100 S. Park St. 
ere? ey Reedsburg, Wis. 











FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
Rear Bidg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—35c; Size 10— 
40c; Size 8—45c, Dozen. 

Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12—50c; Size 10—60c; Size 8—70c, 
Dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 








IDEAL POWDER MEASURE 


Measures accurately all rifle, pistol, 
and shot gun powders, 
high and low pressure 
dense bulk and black, 
any charge wanted 
from 2 grains to 140 
grains and from !4 
drams to 5 drams. 
Hand loaded ammu- 
nition gives the best 
satisfaction and only 
afew IDEAL tools are 
needed. Their cost is 
small. Write today. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

265 Meadow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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tically equal in killing power to the big- 
gest of our present big fellows, Looks 
that way to me, at least. But it would 


be useless to expect it under present 
conditions. 
As I have mentioned in one of my 


articles, I never have had trouble in the 
old .45 when used with full black powd- 
er loads from bullets jarring loose in 
chambers when a shot was fired. 
I am, however, having trouble with the 
over-900-f, s.-loads in this gun when 
Part of it may 
to the poor shells the makers 
handing us these war times, but 
none of it would exist if the Ideal peo- 
ple would give us new molds casting 


be due 


| bullets with crimping grooves. Note the 


| finally perfected, 
| now with 


dummy I am sending you, and see how 
firmly the bullet is held in place, Neck 
of shell has been resized and_ shell 
crimped in forward groove. This is the 
kind of bullets we want the Ideals to 
cast. Think Talcott, the Ideal man, will 
come through with them eventually. I 
have put the matter up to him strong. 


| Seems about ready to agree with me on 


the point. Ashley A. Haines. 


The Automatic Pistol—A Rapid- 
fire Defense of It. 
With all due respect for the skill of 


| the gunmen of the West, both of the old 
| and of the new, might a tenderfoot from 


| fense 


the effete East say a word in the de- 
of the much-criticised domestic 
automatic pistol, said criticism being 
part of one Chauncey Thomas’ article in 


| the January Outdoor Life entitled ‘“Pis- 


tol Improvements.” Perhaps it is nat- 


| ural for the East to defend the prod- 
| ucts of the East, for most of the fire- 


as 
| 


| used gun of the day and 


war as it has in its past years 


| barreled” type, firing a 
heavy, blunt bullet,’’ 


arms and munitions of the country are 
manufactured hefe, near the Atlantic 
coast. 

The statement is made that the auto- 
matic pistol of today is relatively in 
the cap-and-ball stage of the revolver. 
If this be so, may we all live to see the 
day when the automatic is 
for we have 
of the fin- 
est one-hand guns imaginable. 
Let us take, for example, the 
.45-eal. Government 
being, perhaps, 


us some 


automatic 
the most- 
one 
if handled in- 
telligently, give as good an ac- 
count of itself in the 


which should, 


present 


of service. 
This pistol is of the ‘‘loose- 
“large, 


the ideal 


kind. Let us first consider 
that phrase, “loose-barreled,’’ 
which Mr. Thomas leads us to 
believe rattles around like a 
Ford going to a prayer meet- 
ing. If the gun is unlocked 


The 
and the slide pulled open, the 


A 


can be made to wiggle by 
dicious use of the fingers. 


the ju- 
But bear 


in mind, the gun in this state is 
unlocked, in the same state as an 
uncoiled rattlesnake. Close the gun 


up, cock the hammer and you will find 
there is precious little wiggle in that 
selfsame barrel. If the pistol is dis- 
mounted and the barrel examined in 
all its naked simplicity, one will notice 
at its rear end two business-like lugs, 
and if the slide is turned over and its 
vitals exposed, two slots will be found 
machined into it, which, strange to re- 
late, will just accommodate those lugs 
with mechanical accuracy. Not only 
that, but when the gun is cocked and 
ready for action, that “loose, unsighted 
barrel” is locked as rigidly as the grip 
of death and is in perfect alignment 
with those sights stationed on top of 
the gun. The pistol stays locked until 
after the bullet is out of the barrel and 
photographs taken by electricity of the 
automatic in action show the bullet out 
of the muzzle and well on its way to- 
ward the target before any smoke could 
be detected from the opening slide. 

If we doubt the accuracy of the auto- 
matic, we have only to refer to some of 
the records it has made. For instance, 
there are on record with the chief gov- 
ernment inspectors stationed at one of 
the leading armories, whose name I am 
not at liberty to mention, targets made 
with the .45 automatic, at a measured 
distance of 200 yds., strictly offhand, of 
seven shots in a 2-ft. square. I also re- 
fer the reader to the target reproduced 
herewith, which is cut from an old ad- 
vertising folder that I happened to have, 
made with the same style pistol after 
being fired ten thousand times, then 
shot for accuracy, in which he will no- 
tice, the entire seven shots are well 
within the radius of a 25-cent piece 
This I believe conclusively proves the 
accuracy of the automatic pistol at all 
ranges from 20 to 200 yds. There cer- 
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TARGET MADE BY THE AUTOMATIC. 
contents of one full magazine from the Colt auto 
matic pistol produced the above splendid score. The shots 


were fired off-hand at a regulation Standard American Tar- 


protruding muzzle of the .45 


get which, with the group of shots, is shown full size. 








u- | tainly is no suggestion of excessive 
‘al looseness of the barrel, nor yet that 

the sights do not line up perfectly, in 
a such shooting. 

We now arrive at the criticism of the 
slide coming back over the hand, in the 
American automatic, and it is accused 
of removing sundry parts of the flesh 
in its wild backward rush. Of course 
will, if the hands get into places 
where no self-respecting hands ought 
In the same way you might get 
considerably ruffled up, if you put your- 
self in the wrong position with regard 
to the rear mechanism of a mule, but 
you wouldn’t want the hindquarters of 
that mule removed, if you had use for 
him, because you wouldn’t put yourself 
in that wrong position. With the auto- 
matic, as far as my shallow intelligence 


to be, 


get his hand anywhere on the grip 
where it could get cut up. If the auto- 
matie pistol is grasped by the stocks 
with the finger on the trigger, even if 
the thumb, after the manner of the tar- 
get shooter, is allowed to wander ca- 
ressingly out along the frame, the en- 
tire hand will be considerably below the 
slide and can not possibly be injured 
: while shooting. 

f Taking up the question of the maga- 
, zine dropping out of the gun, we have 
only to examine the automatic itself to 


\y 


the left-hand side of the grip of the .45 
is a checkered button, which upon being 
pressed ejects the magazine. This but- 
ton release is simple, strong and certain 
of operation. To augment my own ex- 


mo oe 


perience, I purposely brought up this | 


point with some of the chief testers of 
automatics in the country, several of 
whom I am personally acquainted with, 


will permit me to see it, no man could | 


see the futility of that objection. On| 


and was told that altho they have fired | 


fully 100,000 of these pistols in the 


course of their work, they have yet to | 


see a magazine drop out, provided it 
was pressed home in the first place. 


has a record of 156 shots to the min- 


ute, Change of magazines included in | 


hat time, and none of these magazines 


inserted and ejected at that lightning | 


speed balked or caused any trouble of 
ny description. The pistol used in this 
test was, I understand, an ordinary 
ock gun, not selected in any detail. 
This exchange of twenty-three maga- 
znes in the short space of one minute 
‘ould seem to indicate that the maga- 
ne must function perfectly. Mr. Thom- 
, therefore, it seems need lose little 
‘ep over this “pistol improvement.” 


Pursuing our relentless way thru | 


ese “pistol improvements,’ we come 
the desire to use soft-point bullets in 
e automatic and its unkind refusal to 
isticate such feed. In the first place 

is an undecided question as to 
hether a soft-nose bullet, traveling at 
e low rate of speed of pistol bullets, 





‘urthermore, the .45 automatic pistol | 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
’ mended by the 
mh, — Forest Service, 
hee.) P je E NG eee og MENS Campers, Physi- 
Mp ; 4 CBS Mee m. “4 cians, Invalids, 
1B NWN Fe th Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 
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We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue K. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. ae 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass 
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FIGLEY FLY BOOKS 


Rubber bands hold flies on tension and in 
— order, keeping guts straight and 
oopsopen. Flies can not drop out. Best 
leather cover and French Ivory leaves. 


PRICES SINGLE END 
$2.50 to $4.00 


Double end, any combination, $5 to $8, 
each. All books have 3 leaves. One bait 
hook leaf placed in book, when requested, 
in place of one fly leaf. 








Write your special requirements. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


N. C. FIGLEY, Salida, Colo. 


Large book holding 174 
flies on 3 leaves, or 145 flies 
and 15 bait hooks on 3 
leaves. 


Single end book, 
18 to 30 flies on 
each leaf. Three 
leaves to book. 




















This Tent Rolls Up 
4x16 ins.—Weighs 
Under 5 Pounds 


“Sleeps” Two! 


Waterproof, snakeproof, and bug proof. Light 
3 : but right. That’sthe Sportsman's Style Compac 
val ED? es ; Tent, shown at left. Sportsman’s Tent only one 

& of many camping accessories included in our line of 


COMPAC CAMP EQUIPMENT 


for Hunting, Touring, Fishing and Hiking. And our prices have not been advanced. 
Sportsman’s Tent is 6 ft. wide, 8 ft. long, 4 ft. to peak. Carries in roll 4x16 inches. 
Can be pitched without poles. Weighs only 5lbs. Plenty of room for two 
persons. Floor cloth sewed in as part of tent. Four adjustable ventilators. 
A tent for years—not a season. Write for full details, and free catalog 
describing the complete Compac line. 


A Net that Lands the Minnows! 


Here's the minnow net you've long been wanting. Spreads 44 in. Folds24 in. Weighs 
only 220z. Frame of finely tempered steel rods, Has bait pocket to entice minnows. 
Collapses when snagged, so can be drawn in unharmed. Write for further details. 7« 


COMPAC TENT CO., Dept. M, Indianapolis,Ind.  SO@ES=2"2 
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Yes, a regular little wiggler that 
can be used on any ordinary fly rod. 
Casts and lifts with greatest ease. 
Wiggles and wobbles and flashes its 
sides like a crippled minnow. Weed- 
less, but a killer. 

Bill Huston, famous upper Mississippi River 


guidesays, ‘It’ssuregot’emall beat. Neversaw 
anything that would catch bass like it does.” 


Beautifully finished in natural colors. Two 


sizes, 2% and 14 inches long. 


Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side Minnow, 
Yeilow Perch, Red Head, All White, All Yellow, 
All Red. Price each, 50c. 


Send stamp for catalogue of 
Baits, Flies, Casting Lines, etc. 


W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D. 736 S. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














0" HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM !S UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 





— py oe 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 











A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
ee handler, By 
following the instructions 
< 
¥ 
Sor a 
ing is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point 


plainly given, every 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 










shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 


will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reac ing not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit Symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











about 800 to 900 f. s., in the case of 


| the .45 auto, a “large, heavy, blunt bul- 


let” will properly expand. The regular 


| bullets used in the .45, for instance, 


are composed of a core of soft lead en- 
veloped in a jacket of copper, nickel- 
plated. This jacket is only about 1-32 
of an inch thick, and upon meeting any 
undue resistance is apt to shatter or 
become considerably deformed. To my 
own experience it will churn a wood- 
chuck’s head to a jelly, and its effect on 


| the human body will no doubt be proved 


of like stopping power, when our troops 
open up on the Germans. The .45-cal. 
has always been admitted as a man- 
stopper, and anyone who has seen the 
effects of the jacketed .45 on bone and 
animal tissue would soon lose his desire 
for the use or soft-point bullets. They’re 
not necessary; there is power enough 
and to spare. 

In regard to trigger pulls, if Mr. 
Thomas will bear the following in mind, 
it may, to some extent, alleviate the 
dense cloud of gloom with which he 
surrounds that subject. 

The trigger pull on an automatic, 
when it leaves the factory, is set for a 
puli of about six pounds, I believe, 
which may seem like a whole lot of un- 
necessary resistance to a man accus- 
tomed to shooting a light target pis- 
tol, which will discharge itself if the 


' shooter merely thinks hard enough at 


| enced man. 


| it. The automatic, however, is a large, 


heavy, powerful gun and too light a 
pull would surely result in a catas- 
trophe in the hands of the inexperi- 
If Mr. Thomas considers 
himself sufficiently versed in the use 
of the automatic he will find no trouble 
in reducing the pull of his own gun to 


| perhaps five pounds, which should be 
| light enough—in fact, 


some of my 
friends who are considered experts with 
all forms of one-hand guns insist on a 
51%4-lb. pull for their automatics and 
are able to put up scores with a pull 


| of this weight at any distance, which 


would put to shame scores considered 
excellent for a ten-inch target pistol 
with a hair trigger. 

To show that I am not entirely ad- 
verse to real improvements, let me sug- 
gest one big simple improvement which 
would considerably simplify matters 
for the pistol shooter. What we need 


| on the present automatics are decent 
| sights of generous size, not a crease on 


| top and a pinhead out in front. 


About 
one-tenth of an inch in thickness for 
the front sight with rear to correspond, 


| preferably square, would be excellent, 


in my estimation. In rapid fire, wing 
shooting, or at a charging Hun, such 
sights could be caught almost instinc- 
tively. 

And now to conclude this little roun- 
delay, let me state that while I am a 
mere amateur of the garden variety 
only, with no pretensions to fame in 


the use of the one-hand gun, I hayes 
personally seen some wonderful, alinos; 
unbelievable, targets made by the auto. 
matics in the hands of my friends, ang 
unless Mr. Chauncey Thomas can ex. 
plain these good scores with 
“loose-barreled,” ‘“unsighted,” “skip. 
bruising” “contraptions,” as he seems 
to consider the automatic pistol, we 
shall be forced to assume that he has 
not progressed very far from the “cap 
and-ball” days of which he speaks, 
Conn. A. L. STEVENSON 


such 





A Western Man Heads the 
U. S. R. A. 


The United States Revolver Associ- 
ation at its recent annual meeting ter- 
minated the most spirited compaign in 
its history when it elected A. M. Poin- 
dexter of Denver, Colo., president otf 
the association for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Poindexter has been very active in 
the ranks of revolver marksmen since 
his appointment to the Manhattan Re- 
volver Club Team of New York City in 
1910, in which he usually held the 

















A. M. Poindexter, Denver, Colo., president | 
Revolver Ass’n. 


unique position of high man at the 
termination of most team matches. In 
1912 he came to Denver and organized 
the Denver Revolver Club, an organ- 
ization that has, tho entering every 
local and national rapid fire team 
match available, never suffered defeat 
at the hands of its opponents. 

Mr. Poindexter is at the head of « 
of Denver’s wholesale business hou: 
and declares that a man can havé 
hobby and yet attend to business, « 
ceptions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 
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rhe U. S. R. A. membership covers 
the globe, and many cities on the map 
hoast of a club affiliated with the or- 
eanization. The Executive Commit- 
tee for 1918 is completed with: First 
yice president, A. L. A. Himmelwright, 
New York City; second vice president, 
4. W. Linder, San Francisco, Calif.; 
third viee president, A. C. Hurlburt, 
Hartford, Conn.; fourth vice presi- 
dent, F. T. Moseley, Dallas, Texas; 
fifth vice president, E. L. Harpham, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, G. 
E. Cook, Sandy Spring, Md. 





Interchange of Cartridges in a S. 
& W. Schofield. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July 
(1917) Outdoor Life, Ashley Haines 
ealls for information on the possible 
interchange of cartridges ina S. & W. 
Schofield. Now, in reply to this re- 
quest, I give the following data, as I 
own a S. & W. Schofield .45, No. 
4346, U. S. Pat. 1873. Mine is as ac- 
curate as the day it was made, and it 
has such a beautiful balance like most 
of the S. & W. arms. Schofield cylin- 
der measures over all, 1 7/16 in., 
length of loaded cartridge, 1% in., 
length of empty shell, 1% in.; length 
of ball 11/16 in., hollow base; three 
grooves, flat point. Factory load is, 
if my memory serves me right, 30- 
grs. black powder, 250-gr. lead ball. 

The DuPont Co. recommend their 
pistol powder, No. 3, 6-grs. by weight 
for Schofield reloading, giving a muz- 
zle velocity of 750 ft. sec. Different 
makes of shells require different 
smokeless primers to get best results. 

As I do not happen to have a Colt 
.45-100 cartridge, I cannot tell if same 
will exchange with the Schofield, al- 
ino I find on guarantee of cartridge 
box it mentions that these Schofield 
cartridges are guaranteed to work in 
a Colt, so I take it the cartridges are 
interchangeable. GEO. E. MORRIS. 

New Jersey. 





All-Around Loads for the 12, 16 
and 20 Gauge. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like 
the editor to request shotgun shoot- 
ers to give their opinion as to what 
is the best all-around load for 12, 16 
nd 20-bores. 

They should state the condition of 
arrel, length, boring, and make, sin- 
le, double or automatic. My experi- 
nee has been with a 20-gauge, 28- 
noch barrels, weight 614 pounds, No. 
grade, double automatic ejector, stub 
nd twist barrels. 

I hunted with a guide and a friend. 
‘he guide had a Model ’97 Winches- 
er, 32-inch barrel, full choke. My 
riend carried a Stevens pump, 20— 
‘8-inch—6%. The Stevens is the only 
ump gun which will handle a 20- 
ore, 3-inch shell. 


The guide used Winchester shells, 
loaded with 3% drams Du Pont and 
1% ounces No. 5 soft shot. My friend 
and I used U. S. Ajax shells, 3-inch, 
loaded with 214 drams of powder and 
% ounce No. 6 shot, chilled. 

We killed several different kinds of 
ducks, quail and rabbits. 
lieve me, the 20-bore with the above 
load will make the 12-bore bugs sit 
up and take notice. A big canvasback 
was coming by our boat, seeming to 


Kindly be- | 


be at least seventy-five yards from | 
me. I up with my 20 Ithaca, and just | 


as I was going to pull the trigger, the | 


guide said, ‘‘Too far, too far!” I 
said, ‘‘The hell he is!” I leaned on 
him again, leading him only fifteen 
inches, and he dropped stone dead. 


The guide said, “If I hadn’t seen | 
that shot with my own eyes I’d never | 


have believed that a little 20 could 
have pulled down a duck at that dis- 
tance. I wouldn’t chance him even 
with my 12.” 


The above happened over and over | 
again with different kinds of game. | 


Once a crow was coming right over 
our boat. I said, “Guide, nail him 
with your 12.” He replied, ‘Too 
far.” I said, ‘‘You are crazy,” and 
took the shot with my 20. I hit him 
so hard that both wings were affected 
and one leg was hanging down. I now 
called to the guide, “Soak him with 
the other 20!” 

The guide picked up my friend’s 
Stevens pump, and we both shot to- 
gether, and down he came with a 
splash in the water. When I winged 
that crow with the first shot he could 
barely hold himseif in the air, let 
alone fly, which was why we got in 
the second simultaneous shots at him. 

The guide was so pleased that he 
said, 
around a big 74%4-pound 12, which al- 
most kicks you out of the boat when 
it goes off, when a little 20, with far 
less recoil, less weight, less ammuni- 
tion, will do the work. He said, 
“Why, Bill, you don’t have to lead the 
birds half as far as I do.” 

I would rather have a 20 with its 
% ounce of shot, with its higher ve- 
locity and penetration, than a larger 
bore with more shot that only pene- 
trate about one-fourth as far into 
game. My %-ounce load will put its 
pellets clean thru the game, and shot 
which goes clear thru are far more 
deadly than those which stick under 





“What is the use in carting | 





the skin, permitting the game to fly | 
long distances before it falls, and is | 


lost in the weeds. 
I questioned about fifty good duck 


hunters about what load is best for | 
ducks, and they said, in shot, sizes 5, | 


6 or 7, and some advised 3% and 
1%, but the majority advised 3% and 
1% ounces of chilled 5s or 6s, using 
Du Pont powder. The little 20 hasn’t 


Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


° Convert your 

row or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristies with 
valuabie en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


2D ENGINES 


204 Cyck~2 1020 HP 











MARINE 


inboard & Outboard 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joysof motor boat- 
ing at little cost. 
generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 
LOCKWOOD-ASH g 

MOTOR CO. ss 

1816 Horton Ave. 
Jackson, Mich, (29) 
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COMPASS 
is useful 
to the 
soldier ~ 
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inAVi ihe A 
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if not obtainable 
| locally 


Car 


Magnapole Compass 
Pia 
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Ceebynite « 


Tayler /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 































Before you buy your next 
fishing tackle, ask your dealer 
to show you a Divine Rod or 
send for our 1918 Catalog. 


For a a century, 
the word "Divine" on a rod 
has stood for the best in the 
art of rod making. The sports- 
man who knows or cares for 
trustworthy fishing tackle, will 
appreciate the careful work- 
manship in "Divine" Rods. 

There's a "Divine" Rod for 
every kind of fishing; a rod that will 
faithfully serve aa satisfy the most 
exacting sportsman; Rods from 22 
ounces up. Trout, Bass, and Dry 
Fly Rods of 6 and 8 strip and in a 
variety of choice woods—also Silk 
Wrapped Rods. 


Rods Made To Special Order 
1918 Catalog on Request 


THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 
507 Roberts St. Utica, N. Y. 
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so much shot to the load, and that is 
why you can shoot them closer with- 
out tearing them all to pieces. I dis- 
like tearing my birds up, and that is 
why I use No. 6 shot for all game. 
The 12 contains too much shot in its 
charge, and if you reduce the charge 
you will be better off with the small- 
bore gun and its full charge. 

The three of us made a comparison 
for penetration on steel sheeting of 
the kind used in covering barns or 
houses. I shot two shots with my 20 
Ithaca at thirty-five steps, putting 
eight shot thru it with the right and 
ten with the left. Joe’s Stevens, 
shooting the same shell (U. S. Cart- 
ridge Company Ajax, black shell, 2% 
Du Pont, %-ounce chilled 6s) could 
put but three or four thru. We shot 
about six shots apiece with the above 
average. 

The guide now tried his Model ’97 
Winchester with its heavy charge of 
powder and No. 5 shot. Because he 
was shooting soft shot, he couldn’t 
even make a dent in the sheeting. His 
velocity wasn’t in it with the 20-bore, 
either. I think that if a 12 is to equal 
the 20-bore in penetration it must 
shoot 3% or 4 drams of powder and 
1% ounces of No. 5 chilled shot. 

Ills. WM. J. MOLLOY. 


Adjustable Powder Measure. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The scheme 
suggested by Mr. Allen Noy leads me 
to send the following two kinks which 
I have found very convenient in reload- 
ing cartrilges. 

First, in using the Ideal Nos. 1, 4, etc., 
on different makes of cartridges, one 
finds that there is a difference in 
length, even in shells that have been 








Outdoor Life 
fired but once. If in reloading, the 
handles of the tool is pressed clear 
home as per the instructions, one finds 
that some shells will have a very ex- 
cessive crimp, while others will be 
about normal. By placing a screw thru 
one handle, bearing on the other, the 
distance which they may go together is 














In making non-adjustable tools, crimp uniformly. 


fixed, so as to make all shells of the 
same make crimp exactly alike. 

Another handy thing is the adjustable 
powder measure which can be set for 
any charge of any kind of powder. 

The sketch shows this in detail. In 
use, one must take the measure and 
all the different kinds of powders that 
he intends to use, to a druggist or if 
you have a scale of fine enough sensi- 
bility, it saves much time to be able to 
measure the charges, 

For instance, weigh up a charge of 
5 grs., then pour it into the measure, 
running screw B up until it just will 
contain the charge; then weigh out a 
variety of charges that one is likely to 
use. Take a strip of heavy paper or 
celluloid, making marks even with top 
of measure to correspond to the differ- 
ent charges when paper is resting on 
disc E. Mark this slip with the kind 
of powder it is graduated for, and by 
making similar ones, the measure will 
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nut, sol 


nut; d 
brass dise soldered to screw, 
gauge of paper 


a—brass cup; b 
dered to cup, a; e 
b; f—knob of wood or metal; g 
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do for any kinds of powders. Nut C is 

to be used as a lock nut to prevent any 

possibility of changing charge accident- 

ly, in loading. A. A. WELLS. 
Mont. 





Criticism on Ballistic Figures 
Corrected. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have several 
times been tempted to break into print 
(or attempt it, better say), and never 
did. But after reading Part II of 
Charles Askins article on military and 
sporting rifle powders, I must do so, 
due to inaccuracies to be found there. 
In the first place, he says the barrel of 
the Ross .280 is 30 inches long. Tho 
this is a slight error, I mention it, as 





the catalog gives the lengths as 26 and 
28 inches on the sporting model, ‘ar 
more common than the 30-in. target 
rifle. Then in the table of ballistics 
for Du Pont No. 10 as used in the Ross 
and .256 Newton, he credits the 24-in, 
Newton with much lower velocities 
than those obtained with it by the Du 
Ponts, according to Mr. Newton’s ad in 
the March, 1917, Outdoor Life. Mr 
Newton gives his authority for his 
statements; Mr. Askins does not. 

The next high spot is where he says 
the two Savage Hi-powers, the .22 and 
.250, should have had 26-in. barrels, 
and the Newton .22 and .256, 30-in. 
barrels. This gives the impression that, 
to be self-respecting loads, the two 
Newton cartridges need longer barrels 
than the Savages. The opposite is true. 

He says that the .22 Savage H. P. 
gives 3,000 f. s. in 30-in. barrel, which is 
generally accepted, but then says that 
the .22 Newton would give 3,200 in 30- 
in. The latter’s velocity in 28-in. barre] 
is 3,103. It is hard to see how two 
inches additional barrel length would 
add more than 40 or 50 f. s., at the 
most. 

In the table for No. 21 powder he 
credits the .22 Savage H. P. with 2,800 
f. s. with standard load at 54,000 pounds 
pressure, and the .250 with 3,000 f. s. 
with standard load and 50,000 pounds 
pressure, The loads of powder and bul- 
let are proportional, or very nearly so, 
i. e., 24.8:70::31.5:88 +. 

So how the .250 can develop in 22-in. 
barrel (the only length obtainable) a 
velocity equal to that of the .22 H. 
P. with 30-in. barrel, and 4,000-pound 
higher pressure to boot, is a poser, or 
would be, if true. The .250 was chrono- 
grapned in 30-in. barrel, to get an ad- 
vance over the .22, while in truth its 
only superiority is in barrel length. 
The latter gave, in 20-in. barrel only 
2,730 f. s. in tests conducted by the 
London Field. The U. M. C. Co. credit 
their ammunition for it with 2,710 f. s., 
and the bk. S. A. people in their ads of 
their 30-i. barreled single snot for the 
22 H. P., claimed for it 3,000 f. s., which 
they said was 300 f. s. faster than the 
standard arm. So that the .250 in 22-in. 
barrel should develop 2,750 to 2,800 f. s 
Under this table of ballistics Mr. As- 
kins naively remarks that the .22 H. P. 
and .250 are among the few to attain 
s:andard velocities with No. 21 powder. 

That these Savage a:ms give their 
catalog velocities is the belief of mos* 
unthinking or uninformed sportsmen 
but in writing specifically such Mexi- 
can athletics as the catalog indulges 
in should not be repeated. As, for in- 
stance, that the .250 has penetrated 
(entered) a half-inch steel plate at 100 
yards, or that it has an ample margin 
of power for anything on this continent. 
Things like that last are what rile Mr. 
Temple. (I do not doubt that the .250 
builet will “enter” a half-inch boiler 
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, ute at 100 yards, Lut it will not “pen- 
etrate”’ it in the ordinary sense of the 

rd.) 

ncidentally, cuts of targets with the 

information that they are exact 

ze and were shot with Dupont No. 21 
owder, mean next to nothing. 

But, in closing, will say that if Mr. 
\skins, or anyone else desirous of ob- 

ning an extremely high muzzle veloc- 
ty. will just try to muzzle me when I 
get started on guns, they wil! be highly 
cvatified with results obtained. 

Mont. CARL GROOM. 


Reply by Mr. Askins:—I Wave read 
Mr. Groom’s article in criticism of my 
series of powders, new running in Out- 
door Life. Since the article was sent 
to Me and my attention drawn to it, a 
reply seems necessary, tho as a rule l 
pay no attention to criticism that is 


merely scolding. My time is very much | 


taken; I am not paid to carry on a con- 


troversy either as regard to powders | [| 
or any other subject, and if Mr. Groom | |. = 


merely desires to break into print, as 
he suggests, he should far rather buy 


advertising space and have his name | 


printed therein for a few months. 


The ballistic figures I have published | 


were all furnished me by the Du Pont 


Powder Compeny, some of them, all of | 
those he mentions, at my special re- | 


quest, fer the very purpose for which 
they were used. If I have made any 


mistake in copying the figures fur- | 


nished me by the Du Pont Company, 


you may be sure that they would very | 


promptly call me to time. 

Now, if Mr. Groom knows that the 
Du Pont Company is mistaken, if he 
has a better authority than the bal- 
listic engineer of the Du Pont Com- 
pany, he has good grounds for breaking 
into print; then he may have reason 
for calling me uninformed and unthink- 
ing, in error, not telling the truth, 


For me, I consider the Du Pont Comn- | 


pany not only odds the greatest pow- 
der manufacturing company in the 
world, but fair, square, in the nature of 
things unbiased in their reports of such 
zuns and ammunition as they may test 
or chronograph. If Mr. Groom thinks 
differently, not being an angel, he has 
proverbial opportunity of wading 
and taking issue with them. I'd ad- 
se him to have good authority when 
tackles the job, and he has already 
st reflections on the truthfulness of 
talogs. 
Let me make a plain statement here: 
ery ballistic figure that I publish 
s taken from the reports of the Du 
mt Company. In case of many of the 
ids in which I was not particularly 
erested, the figures were copied 
m the booklets furnished with the 
wders, but many of the ultra high 
wer loads were tested and chrono- 
iphed at my special request. I wish 
here make due acknowledgment, and 


Peters 











For Every Standard Fire Arm 


there is a Peters Shell or cartridge designed to in- 
sure perfect operation and shooting efficiency. Ex- 
perienced shooters show their preference for the 
® brand because it is dependabie anywhere and at 
any time. 

Sportsmen and Dealers alike who aim for results 
are careful in the selection of ammunition. They 
know the quality in Peters. 

Among many shooting honors won with Peters 
Shells in 1917 were the first and second Amateur 
Trap Shooting Averages. 


W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla., broke 1997 out of 
2050, an average of .9741 


Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky., broke 
2502 out of 2570, an average of .9735 


Six times in the past 8 years the High- 
est Amateur Honors have been won with 
the ® Brand. 


FIVE GREAT RIFLE VICTORIES 


were won in the 1917 Indoor Matches, conducted 
under National Rifle Association auspices, by users 
of Peters 22 Cal. Semi-Smokeless Cartridges. They 
were the Civilian Club, College and High School Com- 
petitions, Astor Cup Championship and Highest In- 
dividual Record. The latter, 1999 out of a possible 
2000 was made by T. K. Lee of Birmingham Athletic 
Club team. Mr. Lee still holds the World’s record, 
4599 out of 4600 made in 1915 with Peters. 


Be sure and see that it is Peters when next you 
buy ammunition. The best always is cheapest. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
585-7 Howard Street 


NEW YORK 
60-62 Warren Street 
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illustrated booklet and prices) DEALERS! Write today for our unusually i. 


sleeping at home 
mechanically perfect 


Wily 
we “ with screened windows. 
Outfit folds with all 





Stoll Auto Bed 


Comfortable—Convenient—Compact 


Avoid crowded hotels, stuffy rooms and profiteering 
landlords. Live in comfort en route. The Stoll Auto 
Bed has many exclusive patented features 





and 
Tent 


It's like 


Simple, compact, practical and 


Provides a complete spring— 











“7, necessary bedding into neat 
a bundle 6'4x8x47 inches. Noth- — 
Fits on any running board without blocking 





ing to crowd tonneau 
doors. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for itself in hotel hillssaved. Write for 


W: 











attractive proposition. 


STOLL MFG. CO., 3234 Walnut St., DENVER, COLO. B>-S=Ee  S—— 


D> (4 


mattress—bed large enough for two and waterproof 
tentof army shelter-duck ventilated 





— 


Folded Complete 














Grizzly and Gea Polar Bear 
Mountain Lion and Leopard 


A collection of exceptionally beautiful rugs 
for sale. Soft skins with heavy rich fur. 


MOUNTED HEADS 


Buffalo, Coyote, Mountain and African Lions, Grizzly and 


Black Bear. Robes of Buffalo, Elk, Deer, Sheep, Antelope 
and Mountain Goat. Our trophies will add that final artis- 
tic touch to den, hall, office or dining room. Write today 
for our beautiful, illustrated, 32-page catalog, Field Guide, 


and Records of North American Big Game 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
Branch: Livingston, Montana 
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Carter-Built Reels 
} Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
99? 















By J. Horace Lytle 

In the old Klondike gold 
rush days, Jack, a full 
blooded Airedale Terrier, 
followed his master up from 
The States, to Dyea and 
Skagway, to Dawson—and 
to Nome. Up hack of Nome 
he died—to save thie life of 
the master he loved 

This great story. which will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet 
gladness to the heart, is one 
of the most truly realistic 
animal! stories ever written 

Very handsomely and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, 
and extensively illustrated 
with interesting scenes of 


ITHE STORY 





THE STORY OFAC | 
a | . 


the North. 

for 60c. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 

1824 Curtis St., DENVER 


Sent prepaid 


<— “Ask the Fish | 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons aay 
Dowagiac, Mich, 



























Home Guard Army Bargains 


Army Officers say: Bannerman’'s 
. arsenals ere a Godsend to us."" 
20,000 Rifles 200 Machine Guns 
5,0v0 Revolvers 100 B-L Field Cannons 
6,000,000 Cartrg’s'50 B-L Navy Cannons 
300,000 Equipments 50,000 Explosive Shells 
2,500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms (blue) 
40,000 Knapsacks | 15 Revolving Cannons 
We have supplied from our largest In the 
world stock of army auction goods, the U.S. 
Government, many states and cities with 
obsolete serviceable rifles, equipments, and uniforms. 
Gov't auction sale terms, cash with order. Examina- 
tion and testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliverics. 
Large illustrated 428 pp. encyclop. catalog mailed,50c 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS 501 B’WAY, N. Y. 
Fike] weleys 


MARBLE ; Matchbox 


Worth far more than its weight in gold to the 
hunter, trapper or camper, or to anyone who may 
find himself without shelter. Every soldier and 
militiaman ought to have one. : 
Holds enough matches for several 
days and is absolutely waterproof. Made 
of seamless brass with watertight cover 
Size of 10-gauge shell—just right for pocket 
Thousands of dozens used by American and 
European soldiers and officers 

be prepared for emergencies. 


50c at Your Dealers 


or by mail postpaid upon receipt of price, if your 
dealer won tsupply you. Write for Catalog of 
Marble's Game-Getter Gun and Sixty Specialties 
for Sportsmen 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Av., Gladstone, Mich. 


















Get one now 
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to express my gratitude for assistance 
of this kind, for work that I could never 
have hired done and for figures that I 
could not possibly have secured except 
thru the kindness of the Du Pont Pow- 
der Company. 

Now we will take up Mr. Groom’s let- 
ter in some detail. The ballistics fig- 
ures for the .256 Newton and the .280 
Ross, with No, 10 powder, were taken 
at my special request, because I was 
hopeful that the No. 10 powder might 
prove exactly adapted to the .256, and 
[ had not tried this powder myself. The 
powder did not prove to be the best 
possible for the Newton, however good 
it may be in the Ross. Mr. Groom 
doesn’t know anything about the length 
of the Ross barrel used in this test, but 
surmises that it couldn’t have been 
30 inches, tho there are 30-inch barrels 
made, because the 26 and 28 inches are 
more common. Suppose the barrel of 
the Ross was only 26 inches, then the 
Ross has made a very fine showing 
with this length of barrel. 1s it wise to 
call a man a prevaricator on a surmise, 
having no knowledge other than guess 
work? 

Mr. Groom says I am crediting the 
Newton with far lower velocities than 
those given by Mr. Newton in an adver- 
tisement in Outdoor Life. I am not 
“crediting the Newton;” I am giving 
the exact figures furnished me by the 
Du Pont Company. What would Mr. 
Groom have me do—juggle the figures 
furnished me by the Du Pont Company 
in order to fit an advertisement pub- 
lished long after my article was writ- 
There is nothing in these figures 


reflecting on Mr. Newton’s statement 


| that a velocity of 3,100 feet is reached 
| by the .256, or any other velocity hé 


| and temperature 


may give or may have given. Remember 
that I am giving figures furnished me 
by the Du Pont Company, taken with a 
certain powder, with a given quantity 
of that powder, with a given length of 
barrel, under certain conditions of air 
(which might have 
been given, had I thought it worth 
while), This is not saying that another 
and different load of this powder might 


| not have afforded a different reading. 


Neither does it assert that the normal 


| velocity for this cartridge might not be 


obtainable with another powder. And 
as a matter of fact, in all probability 


| Mr. Newton did not use No. 10 powder 


in testing his gun for velocity. Why, 


| then, should any doubt be thrown on 


the veracity of these figures? 

Let me confess here that if there are 
any two rifles among all those made in 
which I am personally interested, these 
two are the .256 Newton and the .250 
Savage. I have fired some thousands 
of shots from these guns, using all 
kinds of charges from the heaviest to 
those greatly reduced. I was grievous- 


3 ly disappointed myself that the Du Pont 


Company did not grant a normal velvec. 
ity for the .256 with any of their pow. 
ders. By normal velocity I mean ‘he 
velocity for which the cartridge was 
designed, the velocity claimed for it, 
My bias or prejudice in favor of the 
.256 led me to write the Du Pont Com. 
pany expressing my ‘disappointment 
and asking them for the reason why 
the gun had not shown better ballistics 
They replied that the short barrel was 
the main cause, and that a 30-inch bar. 
rel would show a great improvement in 
velocity. I published the figures as 
given me, not only for the No. 10 but 
for all other powders. 

I am not questioning Mr. Newton’s 
figures as given in his advertisement or 
in his catalog. Why should I? Surely 
not simply because they differ from the 
figures furnished me. Couldn’t he use 
a different load, or a different length 
of barrel, or a _ different powder’ 
Couldn’t he have his load tested und-r 
different weather conditions from those 
that held when these loads were chron- 
ographed? Does temperature make 
any difference in the velocity shown by 
gun and cartridge, may I ask Mr. 
Groom? What difference will there be 
in the velocity of the same cartridge, 
tested at one time when the thermome- 
ter is at zero, and the next time when 
it is 100 in the shade? May I ask Mr. 
Groom this? Will thermometer, hygro- 
meter and barometer readings make 
any difference when a cartridge is be- 
ing chronographed? Is it worth while 
to call a man a liar or indirectly a great 
powder company a set of liars because 
their conclusions do not agree with cat- 
alogs, or with logic that is based on no 
foundation whatever? 

Mr. Groom continues: “The next high 
spot is where he says the two Savage 
hi-powers, the .22 and the .250, should 
have had 26-in. barrels and the Newton 
.22 and .256 30-in. barrels. This gives 
the impression that to be self-respect- 
ing loads, the two Newton cartridges 
need longer barrels than the Savages. 
The opposite is true.” 

Why is the opposite true, may I ask? 
Compared with the Newton rifles, the 
Savage rifles in question shoot short 
and light bullets. Thru the use of these 
bullets, breech pressure is kept down, 
and breech pressure being low, due (to 
the light bullet, a quick powder can be 
used, a powder quick enough to burn 
cleanly and develop its full force in 4 
short barrel. Now, take the heavier 
bullets and we cannot put in enough of 
the quick powder to drive those bulle's 
at the standard velocity because the 
breech pressures would be raised alt: 
gether beyond permissible limits. W 
are therefore forced to use in the: 
guns a_ slower-burning, progressi\ 
powder, which while developing le: 
breech pressure, will continue to bu! 
and to finally reach a very high velc 
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v, provided the barrel is long enough. 
Why, then, give the Savage a longer 
barrel than the Newton? If Mr. New- 
ton does give his .22 a 28-in. barrel, as 
Mr. Groom states, what do you suppose 
was the reason he did that, Mr. Groom? 

Concerning the .250 Savage, there are 
some things said by Mr. Groom that re- 
flect so gravely on the Savage Arms 
Company that I am tempted to leave 
the reply to them. However, I am on 
the job now. 

Mr. Groom says: “In the table for 
No. 21 powder he credits the .22 Savage 
H, P. with 2,800 f. s. with standard load 
at 54,000 lbs. pressure, and the .250 with 
3,000 f. s. with standard load and 50,000 
Ibs. pressure, The loads of powder and 
bullet are proportional or very nearly 
so. So how the .250 can develop in 
22-in. barrel (the only length obtain- 

able) a velocity equal to that of the .22 
H. P. with 30-in. barrel and 4,000 higher 
pounds pressure to boot, is a poser, or 
would be if true.” 

Now, why the devil shouldn’t this be 
true? Doesn't caliber and powder room 
make any difference in pressures? Here 
I have before me in the No. 15 powder: 
Newton .256, powder 48.5 grs., bullet 
123 grs, velocity 2,875 ft., pressure 54,- 
960 lbs; Ross, powder 56 grs., bullet 139 
grs., velocity 3,062, pressure 45,620 lbs. 
Does Mr. Groom’s ballistic knowledge 
lead him to believe that pressures di- 
rectly govern velocity? I have, by the 
way, another charge for the Ross show- 
ing a velocity of 3,300 ft., at a pressure 
only slightly in excess of the Newton 
256 at a velocity of 2,875 ft. Again we 
have: Newton 139-gr. bullet, velocity 
2,750, pressure 53,320; Mauser 7 mm., 
weight of bullet precisely the same, ve- 
locity 2,960, pressure 51,730. 

We will take up this Savage .250 busi- 
ness again, quoting from Mr, Groom: 
“The Savage .250 was chronographed in 
30-in. barrel to get an advance over the 
22... So that the .250 in 22-in. bar- 
rel should develop 2,750 to 2,800 f. s. 

. . That these Savage arms give their 
catalog velocities is the belief of most 
unthinking or uninformed sportsmen, 
but in writing specifically such Mexican 
ithletics as the catalog indulges in 
should not be repeated.” 

If Mr. Groom means anything here, 
ie plainly states that the Savage Arms 
‘ompany chronographed a 30-in. barrel, 
nd then foisted a 22-in. barrel on the 
public, Zalseiy giving it, not its own 
allistics but those obtained from the 
-in, barrel. Are you perfectly sure of 
our facts, Mr. Groom? Couldn’t you 
ossibly be mistaken about this? When 

man accuses a reputable firearms 
ompany of wilfully deceiving and de- 
rauding the public, he ought to have 

n array of facts behind his statements 
hat could not by any possibility be dis- 

uted. 

If Mr. Groom can prove what he 
tates, he has brought the Du Pont 


Powder Company under fire along with 
the Savage Arms Company. Here are 
some ballistics of the Savage .250, taken 
from the special sheets sent to me for 
the purpose of being published in the 
article of mine that Mr. Groom criti- 
cises: Savage .250, No. 18, powder 
37.5 gr., 87-gr. bullet, velocity 3,118, 


pressure 50,260 Ibs; Savage .250, No. 16 | 
powder 39 ers., bullet 87 grs., velocity | 


3,250 ft., pressure 52,200. I have still 
another load of this No. 16 powder 
showing a velocity of 3,361 f. s. The 
specifications of this last load I am for- 
bidden to give, for, as Captain Casey 
wrote, some D. F. might take a notion 
to increase the charge a grain or two 
and get into trouble. I was instructed, 
however, that I could myself use the 
load with perfect safety. Nothing what- 
ever was said in the report of the Du 
Pont Company about a barrel longer 
than normal, which would surely have 
been done had there been anything spe- 
cial about it. Are you perfectly sure 
now, Mr. Groom, that the Savage .250 
will not show a higher velocity than 
2,800 ft.? Are you perfectly sure of 
anything that you have stated in this 
article from one end of it to the other? 

I felt like raising a howl about the 
targets being published without a foot- 
note myself. I didn’t like to do it be- 
cause the mischief was done and 
couldn’t well be remedied—the fault be- 
ing entirely that of the editor. Both 


targets were marked with the range at | 
which they were shot, and the charge | 
and the gun used—all of which should 
have appeared with them. According | 
to the best of my remembrance, both | 
targets were shot with a .256 Newton | 
rifle, the first at a distance of 100 yds., | 


the second at 200, using a 100-gr. bullet | 


with, I think, 33 grs. of No. 21 powder. 


I suppose I had just as well go on | 


record as to my opinion of the Savage 
.250 right here. I do not like the ‘gun 


as well as I do the Newton .256. The | 


barrel is too short and the bullet is too 
light—to please me, you understand. I 


think the barrel ought to have been at | 


least 24 ins. long, and the bullet should 


have weizhed 100 grs. Such convictions | 
of mine will be no news to the Savage | 


people. 
shot a 100-gr. bullet at a velocity of 


I believe that if the gun had | 


3,000 ft. it would have been a better | 
gun than it is with the 87-gr. bullet sent | 


at 3,300 to 3,400 ft. I have tried the 


1-gr. bullet enough to know that the | 


twist will handle it, but it won’t work 


thru the magazine unless seated too | 


deep in the shell. 
I have never claimed, either, that the 


.250 was anything more than a fine gun | 


for game like deer, but at that it seems 
to do well on larger game, moose, elk 
and bear. Furthermore, the Savage 
Arms Company has good grounds for 


claiming that it is powerful enough for | 


our largest game. Cottar writes me that 
he has killed five lions and three ele- 


| 
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An 
ITHACA 
Won 


high average over 
all at the first big 
shoot of 1918—the 
Pinehurst shoot 
—800 targets— 
112 best shooters 
in the world. 




















The picture shows 
_, the winner, C. L 
Richards, of Wisconsin, 


and his ITHACA. 


Joe Vause, of Ohio, won 
the big preliminary 
handicap with another 


ITHACA, 


Any man can break more 


targets with an ITHACA. 
Catalog FREE. 


Double hammerless guns 
0 up 
Single barrel trap guns 
85.00 up 


Address Box 10. 


ITHACA GUN Co. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 














SPECIAL OFFER 


A Complete Outfit: 
One 7x7 Army Tent, 
One Cot, One Chair, 
List Price $16.25. 


perro | ag 
NOW IS THE TIME 


Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture. Cooking Outfits, Pants, 
Shirts, Sweaters, Hats, Boots, Leggings, Ponchos and every 
article you need is listed in our new catalogue ‘‘L.'’ Send 4c 


postage. Write for it today 
—p, Prompt Delivery— Money-Back Guarantee 
i a 


IN: ANG FQUIF 


37 West 125th Street, New York City 



































To Help Win The War 








Every Camper 
Should buy a Liberty Bond. 


Every Fisherman 
Should subscribe to the Red Cross. 


Every Hunter 
Should donate to the Y. M.C. A. 


Every Motorist 
Should send Uncle Sam’s boys 
Smileage Books. 


Every Boy Scout 
Should save Thrift Stamps. 


ND after you have ‘‘done your 

bit,’’ and plans for your annual 
vacation begin to occupy your mind, 
do not forget that Carpenter Tents 
and Carpenter Motorboat accessories 
will help you to enjoy to the fullest 
measure every day you are in the 
open. Catalogs fully describing 
either line will be sent upon request. 


We want orders but, WINNING THE 
WAR IS EVERYBODY’S FIRST JOB 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


444 North Wells St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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After. Fish ~ With 


The Right (Ammunition 
'' ; 





ee, 


f Hildebrandt Baits ) 
Hook and Land ’Em 


If you go where the fish are you ought to land ’em 


and you can land them if you get acquainted with the 
famous Hildebrandt line of baits, spinners and flies. 302 
sizes and kinds for any fish or avy condition of fishing 
every one of them with a record for making good for both 
amateurs and ‘old timers."" Hildebrandt baits are hand 
made, clean and sportsmanlike and fiuished like jewelry 
Send this coupon and see our fish catchers in actual 


sizes and colors 
PPLE L IIIT iii iii iii ith 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
754 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


1 ) Fly Fish? f 
} Bait Cast § *° 


Name 


Address... 














VEWEL 
i 


The masterpiece of watch P 
manufacture — adjusted to the 
second, positions. temperature and 
isochronism. cncased at factory 
into your choice of the exquisite 
new watch cases. The great Burling 
ton Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You 
et the watch at the same price that 
a wholesale jewelers must pay us. 
2 See color illustra- 
Write Today tions of all newest 
designs in watches that you have to 
ehoose from. Name and address on 
@ postcard ia enough. Write today, 


Guriington Watch Co, 
Jept. 7084 


19th & Marshall Bivd. 
Chicago 





































JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys. Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


ts situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips, and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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phants with this gun, as well as all 
kinds of African bucks, many of them 
more tenacious of life than a moose or 
an elk. Of the three elephants killed, 
two charged him at the same time in 
tall elephant grass. He killed the first 
in its tracks by a shot in the head, the 
second took two bullets, one of which 
passed thru the heart, and the third 
took three bullets, then traveling about 
fifty yards before falling. He used full- 
jacketed spitzer bullets of normal 
weight. CHARLES ASKINS. 


Re Reloading Cartridges. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Febru- 
ary issue of your magazine I notice a 
scheme by Mr. Noyes for re-loading 
cartridges with round balls by using 
the standard tool and dropping a cut- 
off bullet in the bottom of the chamber. 
The writer tried this scheme for a num- 
ber of years, and it did not give par- 
ticularly satisfactory results because 
the lead plug changed in shape con- 
tinually and the balls were seated at 
different depths. 

A much better scheme is to remodel 


the tools as shown in the attached 
photo. <A brief description is as fol- 
lows: 


With any of the standard Ideal tools, 


| such as the 1, 4, 6, etce., which have 


single adjustable or solid chambers, by 
drilling and tapping the chamber for 
a standard machine screw, such as a No. 


| 14-20, you will get a positive seat for 


| the ball. 


By soldering in a small wash- 


| er a very convenient method of adjust- 


| ing is obtained. 
of the thread, if the ball is not seated 


By knowing the pitch 


The standard machine screws and {'\e 
drills and taps can be secured at any 
garage or locksmith, and the work only 
occupies about five minutes. The oper. 
ation of the tools when remodeled is 
as good as any of the adjustable charm- 
bers. The actual cost is only a frw 
cents. 

Standard sizes of buckshot make very 
convenient round balls. For the .32-cal, 
rifle or Smith & Wesson cartridge, use 
No. 0 buckshot, which runs about 140 
balls to the pound. For the .38 Smith 
& Wesson and .38 Special, use No. 000 
buckshot, which runs 103 to the pound. 
For .38-55 rifle, use round balls, 85 to 
the pound. For black powder in .45 
Colt, use buckshot, 50 balls to the 
pound. These are a little bit small and 
will not give results with smokeless 
powder, altho when used with black 
powder and seated right down on the 
powder with a little lubricating mate- 
rial run in around the edge of the ball, 
it will give excellent results, 

Most hardware stores carry the No. 0 
and No. 000 buckshot in stock. Schuet- 
zen powder and Du Pont’s No. 1 give 
excellent results. The proper charge 
seems to be about half a shell full for 
revolvers. A convenient dipper is made 
by taking an old shell and cutting it 
down with a file until it is half its orig- 
inal length. Then a short, stiff wire 


or a wire-finished nail can be bent and 
soldered to the side of the shell, which 
makes a very convenient dipper. 

In the longer shells it is best to hold 
the powder in place against the primer 
with a wad, or a plug of cotton if a wad 
cutter cannot easily be obtained. 








| quite deep enough the first time, by 
| moving up one thread you will reseat it 
| just that much further, say 1-20 of an 


| inch on a 20-thread screw. 


Lock nuts 
can also be used to hold the adjusting 


| screw in position. This is not shown in 
| the photo. 


By making up a second screw with 
wire brad soldered in the end, a very 
handy de-capping device is obtained, 
and one which will not be continually 
dropping out of the tool or sticking in 
the shells or primer pockets. 


For wad cutters, instead of purchas- 
ing a regular wad cutter, a visit to the 
nearest hardware store will usually 
procure a standard punch which wil! 
give excellent results. 

For .32 calibers, No. 11 punch is 
right; for .38, No. 12 punch, Wads 
should be punched on a lead block about 
one inch thick. This will give good, 
sharp, clean-cut wads and will not dul! 
the punch. L. H. HAIGHT. 

IN. oY. 





A Home-Made Peep Sight. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose pho 
to of a peep sight I made and attached 
to the cocking piece of my Krag rifle, 
and will say it works perfectly. I want- 
ed a peep, and in the face of war price: 
for eats and clothing could not sparé 











t $4 necessary for a Lyman, so I uti- 

‘ed a little spare time and enjoyed 
making it for myself. 

| also have a .41-cal., S. A. Frontier 
model Colt with 7%4-in. barrel, and as J 
could not buy .41-cal, ammunition with 
bullets that fit the barrel, I sent to 
Colts Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Co., Hartford, Conn., for a_ .38-40-cal. 





The sight fitted to Krag rifle. 


cylinder for Frontier or S. A. Army 
model. It has arrived, and to say I am 
pleased does not tell it. I have now a 
single-action “home protector” second 
to none, in my estimation, except the 
Colt New Service .38-40, with 7%-in. 
barrel; and above all, I can buy ammu- 
nition with bullets to fit the barrel and 
a complete reloading outfit, including a 
shell resizer (shell resizers are not 
made for straight shells). 
Calif, J. R. KINGHAM. 





Three-Barrel Guns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—noticing in 
the January Outdoor Life comments 
and inquiries on the three-barrel gun, 
will say that if Mr. Heffner and Mr. 
Fasbender will take up the three-bar- 
rel gun with D. Kirkwood Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass., they will get guns that will 
meet every representation. I have 
gone thru some experience on the 
three-barrel gun. Some _ thirty-six 
years ago I had L. C. Smith make me 
one with 10-gauge shot barrels and 
15-70 rifle, weight 1014 pounds— 
ome gun and a mighty good shooter, 
hut too heavy. After keeping it for sev- 
ral years I disposed of it and bought 
Charles Daly, 12-gauge shot barrels 
nd .38-55 rifle, 83%, pounds. The 
ot barrels were poor shooters, espe- 
ally when pitted against the Parker 
nd Smith. After a few years’ use I 
sposed of it and got another of the 
me make, 16-gauge shot barrels 
id .32-40 rifle, 8 pounds. This one 
as no improvement on the former, 
I concluded I would try a Daly 
mmerless' three-barrel, 12-gauge 
ot barrels and .32-40 rifle, 7 
uunds 14 ounces. This gun was a 
ir shooter, but a sick subject along- 
le my fine Smith and Parker guns, 
ith in pattern and penetration. 
I was disgusted with the Daly three- 
irrel guns, and the Three-Barrel 
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Gun Co. having started in business, I 
gave them an order for one of their 


No. 5 highest grade, 12-gauge shot | 
barrels and .32-40 rifle; right barrel | 


cylinder, left full choke, chambered 


for 3-inch shells, 7% pounds, and | 
found I had a gun that handled just | 


like a well-balanced double gun and 
shoots equal to the very best. The 
action used by these people is much 
superior to the Daly, either in the 
hammer or hammerless, but on ac- 
count of the company not having suf- 
ficient capital, it went in the hands 
of a receiver, and the Royal Gun Co. 
was organized and took over the busi- 
ness. These people turned out a poor 


class of work. I am sure many of the 


guns they made had cast steel frames, 
and the barrels were not what they 
were branded. No wonder they quit 
business. 

If either of the gentlemen can get 
a gun made by the original company 
they will find they have all they are 
entitled to; but I would not have one 
of the Royal Gun Co.’s guns as a gift. 

Now, as Adolph’s name was men- 
tioned, we will turn to him for a mo- 
ment. In the fall of 1913, while Mr. 
Adolph was getting much valuable 
space in the sportsmen’s magazines 
free of charge, I paid a visit to his 
gun factory at Genoa, N. Y., for the 
purpose of buying another three-bar- 
rel gun, and found his plant was all in 
one recom about 15 x 20, and that he 
was not a full-fledged gun maker, but 


was having most of his work done in | 


Germany and other foreign countries, 
and that he was simply assembling 
guns. I came away disgusted, as did 
some others also. My experience with 
German-made guns was very unsatis- 
factory. 

Now, just a final word on the gun- 
barrel subject: No part of the gun ad- 
mits of more deception. The word 
“Krupp” stands for nothing on a gun 
barrel, as Krupps make so many dif- 
ferent grades of shotgun barrel steel, 
with nothing to guide the intending 
purchaser, and in none of the grades 
are the barrels as good as the rolled 
steel barrels used by Winchester and 
Remington companies. If one insists 
on an imported barrel let it be a Sir 
Joseph Whitworth Fluid Compressed 
Steel. There is only one grade of 
these barrels. They stand at the top 
and cost money, but are worth it. 
My three-barrel gun is mounted with 
St. Bernard Damascus, of beautiful 
grain. The Royal Gun Co. never used 
anything but the so-called Krupp 
steel, and what happened to many of 
their guns proves my former state- 
ment. J. N. CROSSLAND. 

Penn. 


Note.—The above letter interested 
me. Mr. Crossland’s convictions are 


Galle Harine EngINeS ws 


For Sendai —Work—Speed 


Each type of eter: boat requires a power plant of 
suitable style, horse-power and model, according to 
dimensionsof bul! 1, purposes used forand ‘speed desired. 

he selection of the most suitable motorshould not be 
guessed at, but should be the subject of careful con- 
sideration by experts. 

© manufacture the right motor for any power boat, 
whether used for pleasure, passenger traffic. heavy duty 
purp or fishing. T housands of customers regar 
usas MOTOR BOAT HEA ARTERS. By fillingin 
the Coupon below you may _ the services of our 
expert engineering staff absolutely 

Marine engines in ali sizes from 2 1- 3to30H. P., both 
two and four-cylinder models. Portable Motors for 
Outboard attachment in two distinct models, Use the 
coupon now, giving particulars of your Boat or the 
kind of motor you are interested in and get free cat- 
alog, information and advice by return mail. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
444 Caille Bidg. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S.A. 





THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 
444 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich., U. §. A, 
Gentlemen: Please send to me, absolutely Free, information as 
checked below. [I understand this information will be treated 
in confidence by your Engineering Department and will be 
used in giving me advice as tothe best and most economical 
power-plant. 
Row Boat Motors Inboard Engines 
Caille 5 Speed {|} Work Type 
Neptune {) Pleasure Type 
Dimensions of boat—it is very important to give these: 
Length.........ft. Beam.........ft. Draught... 
Purpose used for: [] Work. “D Pleasure. 


Speed desired...........-miles per hour. 
Pamdvcocecne...~..--+ 





Address..22<<~~--~----- SCSEeewaas Omaeneana 














From the Trapper 
to the Wearer 


E make all kinds of 

ladies’ furs, such as 
muffs and scarfs, any style, 
from any style book. We 
make ladies’ coats, men’s 
coats, caps, gloves, mittens, 
and automobile robes. 


Our Work Guaranteed 
First Class 


W. W. Weaver, 
Custom Tanner, Reading, Mich. 
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: AMERICAN FOLDING bi 
| KAMPKOOK STOVES 
| The ide ee imp stove for every outing a) si 
td ready. nple and easy to operate. the iv a 
ston te two powerful bur 1ers producing m - | 
heat than ordinary gasol nik On Gale tov "ke Fa 
burns comme n gasoline, ke eps pans ar yew ie, 
} cle an; saadel smoke or dirt. Not affected by fs 
} wind. id 
| Folds conveniently in steel case when not in use 1 
} Size folded 1414x8x3 1% ins., wt. 8 ll \ ip- | 
plied with Kampoven for broiling and baking : 








Every automobile owner and 
every tourist needs the KAMP 
KOOK. Your sporting goods | 
dealer can supply you. 
Attractive folder in |} 
colors freeonrequest | } 
AMERICANGAS | 
MACHINE CO. 
| 


776 Clark Street 
Albert Lea, Minn, 
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Herman s U.S, Army Shoe 


Munson 
Last 


Munson 


Last 





Ask for 


It allows full play of the foot under a heavy 
load, is light, snug-fitting at the heel, broad 
across the toes and full over the instep. The 
1,000,000 pairs we have made for the United 
States Army have drummed sore feet out of 
camp, and have made the marching ability and grace of our 
soldiers the admiration of the world. You can buy these 
perfect shoes from one of our 8,000 dealers or direct from 
us. Fit, comfort and service guaranteed 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO., SoS von,'U.'s 2: 


BOSTON, U. S. 


vous ee 
each family-\noot 
I 
6 They need it in these troublous times. 
No racket—no disturbance—no sore shoul- 
ders. Boys—girls can learn quietly in no time. 


Big folks too. It’s great fun. Make yours a 
silent rifle for practice or outdoor sport with a 


LENCE! 


ae Joly booklet telling of sportsmen and FREE 


the Maxim Silencer~ Free. Write today 
The Maxim Silencer Company BOOK 
62-Homestead Ave., Harford, Conn. 


Herman’s 















































Prof. Stainsky, the originator of the Plastic 
Artin Taxidermy is a “‘Peer” in his line. His 
is the best known system for preserving trophies of the 
chase absolutely true to life and nature. Medals awarded 
World's Fair, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis Send the trophies 
you are proud of to him for preservation. They will be 
mounted expertly and beautifully. Prices reasonable 


Established 1874. 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 








FISH—HUNT and 
SLEEP in Comfort. 


The 
HA-HA HEAD 
PROTECTOR 
will absolutely protect 
you. Made of Brass Wire 
Gauze, defies Mosquitoes 
and all insects. Fits any 


hat, weighs 3 ozs., goes 
in vest pocket. Patent- 
edinU.S.A., andCanada. 
A well made, serviceable 
article for the wise man. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them $2.00 will 
bring you one anywhere 
in the U. S. prepaid 


Write us today, delays are dangerous. 


THE RHOADES MFG. CO., Inc., Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 

































Kennebec 
Canoes 


The Sponson model 
canbe used by youngand 
old with perfect safety 
on salt water, largelakes 
and for fly fishing. 
{Sponson shown here is 
equipped with motor.) 

Write for our 


FREE 


illustrated catalog 
of canvas covered 
canoes and rowboats. = © 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO.,53 R. R.Square Waterville, Me. 


Taxidermy Is An et | 


| erence to Kirkwood Sons. 


ee 


definite and to the point. Readers of 
Outdoor Life will appreciate his ref- 
I had some 


| correspondence with the elder Kirk- 
| wood years ago about a three-barrel 


| gun, but never placed the order. 


I 


| believe the firm is very reliable. 


Many people will not agree with 
Mr. Crossland about the Daly, or 
about Krupp barrels. I suppose it is 
the proper thing now to condemn 


| everything German, but I believe that 
| the best-shooting shotgun that I have 


ever seen was a Diamond Daly 10- 
gauge with 32-inch barrels. I have 
not seen this gun in twenty-five years, 
but according to my remembrance of 
it, I have never seen its equal since 
in pattern. I have always had a good 
opinion of the Daly, perhaps because 


'of this gun, tho one swallow doesn’t 





make a summer, and other Daly guns 
may have been as poor as those de- 
scribed by Mr. Crossland. I am con- 
ceited enough to think that I can tell 
the quality of a gun by examining it 
and shooting it, so it wouldn’t make 
any difference to me whether a gun 
was built in this country or assembled 
here. One thing ought to be stated in 
favor of the Krupp gun barrels: They 
must have been fairly good or they 
wouldn’t have been used by so many 
reliable people in this country, and 
they kept barrel prices down. The 
Ithaca Gun Company writes me now 


| that they are now paying four times 


| whatever. 


as much for barrels as they did in 
1914.—C. Askins. 


Automatic Pistols. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last 


| issue of your very valuable magazine 


actual experiences were called for with 
the Luger and Mauser automatic pis- 
tols. 

It is nearly eight years ago that I 
first saw a Luger. In one of my fre- 
quent rambles in the by-places that 
abound in Oregon I met two boys who 
tried to hit a tin can about fifteen 
yards distant without any success 
They asked me to try, and 
after a few shots we sat down and ex- 
amined the gun more or less thoroly; 
I liked it. Its construction and effi- 
ciency appealed to me very strongly. 
The boy who owned it said I might 
keep it for him, and keep it in order, 
he to take it whenever so inclined. 

I could not do any better with it 


| than with any .38 cylinder Colt or 


S. & W. 6-inch revolver, but could do 
as well. One thing that I did not like, 
it jammed occasionally without any 


| reason that I could detect, and any 


| will do that, I do not care for. 


gun, of whatever make or style, that 
itis 


very rarely that a Colt or S. & W. 


cylinder gun will fail to deliver a shot 





—unless the cartridge is to blan 
and that is of such rare occurrence 
as to be negligible. 

I owned a Mauser—the one with 
the wooden scabbard that can be used 
as a shoulder gun when fastened on 
the scabbard —caliber .30. As a 
shoulder gun I found it equal in ac- 
curacy to any rifle or carbine up to 
100 yards. As a one-hand gun, the 
less said about my success with it the 
better all around. Will say, however, 
that I think the fault was entirely 
mine. The vicious snap—or perhaps 
“whip” is a more descriptive term—JI 
could not get used to. I knew what 
was coming, and invariably flinched at 
trigger pull, and its disagreeable bark 
got on my nerves. This also jammed 
—in fact, I never saw or used an auto- 
matic that did not jam except the Colt 
.45, which in my opinion is the best 
of all automatics. 

The Colt .22 automatic is a beauty 
for looks, operation and accuracy. In- 
sofar as loss of gas is concerned, it is 
the equal of any single-shot pistol; it 
is ’way ahead of any single-shot pistol 
in having several shots at command 
without reloading, and I find it as ac- 
curate as any single-shot of any make 
—TI mean practical pistols. If I have 
to use a ten or twelve-inch pistol to 
get extreme accuracy, I prefer to use 
a .22 rifle. 

If I wanted a real gun for defense 
I would surely want a dependable one, 
and would not choose any automatic 
that I know of. In my opinion the 
best and safest one-hand gun is the 
hammerless S. & W. or ‘‘New Depart- 
ure,” as it is called. The .38 is the 
largest caliber that I know of, and if 
made in a .45 I think the frame should 
be much heavier and larger mechan- 
ism to allow easier pull. Even as it 
is, it is better than any automatic of 
like caliber, provided it had as much 
punch, which it has not, nor is it de- 
sirable with such a light frame. 

Ore. “OREGON.” 





The Efficiency of the Little .22. 


Editor Outdoor: Life:—I have read 
carefully Mr. Wells’ article in your 
February issue, regarding the use of 
the .22 caliber rifle on small game, and 
altho I am not an expert along editor- 
ial lines, I cannot help but at least try 
to defend this much-criticised _ little 
gun, 

I am becoming stronger in my be 
lief every day, especially in these try 
ing times and high prices, that the lit 
tle .22 rifle will furnish more real spor' 
to the average man, expense consid 
ered, than any other gun on the mar 
ket. 

Efficiency with a .22 rifle means ac 
curacy, and accuracy means practice 
and some more practice, in fact more 








n with any other gun on the mar- 

on account of its power; and if 

Mr. Wells will “pack in” all the rabbits 

and prairie dogs that can be killed 

with an accurate .22 on any summer’s 

afternoon in New Mexico he_ sure 
would get an iron cross. 

No one will have to do the mara- 
thon stunt to get the game shot with a 
99 if the bullet strikes the right spot, 
and a jack rabbit will get away just 
as easy when shot in the leg with a 
30-30 as he would when shot there 
with the .22. 

I have killed ten prairie dogs with 
ten shots at ranges varying from 50 to 
100 yards, while they were sitting on 


the mound near their holes, and picked | 


up all of them, which proves that they 
“cash in” pretty quick when the .22 
bullet hits them; and rabbits simply 
wilt when you pull the trigger. All one 
has to do is put the bullet thru the 
head or just back of the fore leg. 

Of course, to do this kind of shoot- 
ing with a .22 rifle, one must be fairly 
accurate, and to be accurate one must 
shoot, not a few hundred times, but 
thousands of times, 

I think the average man should be 
fairly accurate with any good make of 


.22 rifle, after shooting the gun, say | 


10,000 times, but he cannot expect to 
do good work by shooting up one or 
two boxes of cartridges each week. 
This is not a criticism on Mr. Wells’ 
marksmanship, for I feel sure he is a 
good sportsman, and I'll take off my 
hat to any one who believes in killing 
their game, even if they use a cannon 


to do it, for it hurts my feelings to see | 


a cripple get away. 

Regarding guns, I use a 12A Reming: 
ton, and like it better than any of the 
auto-loading guns, and I prefer the 
open sight as I can find them quicker 
when shooting game on the run. 

For ammunition, I use .22 L. R. cart- 
ridges, with semi-smokeless powder 
nd solid bullets. The H. P. bullet has 

little more killing power, but is not 

s accurate ai long ranges. Personal- 

I think smokeless powder and 
reaseless bullets are bad stuff for any 

? rifle, but of course such things are 

erely hobbies of the individual as 

e cannot all do the same work with 

> same equipment. 


I have quite a collection of six guns, | 
otguns and rifles of various powers, | 


it when I go out for an afternoon aft- 


small game, give me a good .22 rifle | | 


very time. It is good practice, inex- 


ensive sport, and last, but not least, | 


properly handled, it will bring home 
e bacon. M. G. PRAY. 
New Mexico. 
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Patent Pending 


THE SHANNON 
TWIN SPINNER 


The big sensation of 1917. The greatest 
of all Spoon Baits. Have you tried it? 








65. each 
Red, White 
or Yellow 


Absolutely weedless and the surest killer 
ever tied to a line. Ask your friends. They’ll tell 
you the same. If you want fish and sport both buy a 
‘Shannon. Shannon with fly—65c each. Red, Yellow or White Fly. 


THE SHANNON PORKER ‘8° Sc! 
The wiggly motion of the pork and the 
bright spoons and blood-red weight is more 

ee! than Mr. Bass can resist. A peach of a fish 


getter. Absolutely weedless and don't 
WEY twist your line. Price each 50c. 


50. 


each 








Baits,FlienCastingLines,cte. W. J. JAMISON CO. tiicikes tit “** 
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DESIGNERS 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


for Calalogs. 7 
adver pte ls N" 
or offer Purposes 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 

















SLEEP ON A 
PERFECTION AIR BED 
Whether you go CAMPING— FISHING— —TOURING or go to fight for “UNCLE SAM”—make 


sure of your night's rest. ‘““NIGHTS in CAMP” need no longer bring up visions of hard or 
damp beds. You can carry a first aid to good sleeping anywhere, in the form of 


PERFECTION AIR BED WITH SLEEPING BAG 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll toa small, light bundle, easily carried, and the mattress is quick- 
ly inflated for use. It conforms to your frame and takes up all unevenness of the ground. 

Absolutely impervious to water and perfectly sanitary—no place for dirt or vermin to lodge. 

Comfortable in wet, dry, cold or hot countries. Lasts indefinitely. 


Used by the Federal Government, Steamship Lines, Forest Ser- 
vice and well-known Sportsmen and Explorers. Read what 
users write about it—see our illustrated Catalog Complete 


information on request—write for it now 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


g 123 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ARMS ANDAMMUNITION 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 3 centsin postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 









Please 


write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


I have a Winchester carbine, Model 


1894, .30-30 caliber, and wish to 
make this rifle handle the .303 Sav- 
age cartridge. I find the action will 


handle the above cartridge with a 
slight change in cartridge guides. Can 
a .30-30 rifle barrel be bored to take 
the .303 Savage. Do you think the ac- 
tion will stand up with .303 cartridge? 
What is the chamber pressure of .30- 
30 and .303. Expect to shoot 195 
grains soft point bullet. This rifle 
has 20-inch barrel. Would a 22-inch 
barrel on this arm give better results 
with the .303 cartridge?—Harold Hig- 
gins, Trenton, N. J. 

Answer.—All that would be neces- 
sary to make the change on the inside 
of the barrel would be to rechamber 


the barrel for the .203 Savage cart- 
ridge. The boring and rifling are the 
same. We think the action would 


stand up with the .303 cartridge, al- 
tho we are not certain as to this. The 
22-inch barrel would give slightly in- 
creased velocity, perhaps 50 feet sec- 
onds.—Editor. 


Seeing quite a few enquiries in Oc- 
tober Outdoor Life in regard to a fast- 
er load for the .303 British, would 
say that I am using the 154-gr. 7.65 
mm. Belgian Mauser bullet in my .303 
Model ’95 Winchester, and for a fast 
load think it fine. About February, 
1917, I wrote the Du Pont people in 
regard to using the 154-gr. 7.65 and 
they told me they saw no reason why 
it should not make an excellent load 
for the .303 and that they had hand- 
ed it to their ballistic expert to advise 
them which powder would be best 
adapted to its use, but the war broke 
out in the states since then and I sup- 
pose they are too busy for experiment- 
ing with sporting loads, so I sent and 
got some bullets and have been try- 
ing them myself. I have a can of 
Du Pont 21 and on the can they ad- 
vise 42-gr. for the 154-gr. bullet; but 
that is for the Mauser. But I am us- 
ing 41% ers. and think it all right. 
I have used 40- and 41-gr., but it 
seems to leave the barrel black inside 
and also leaves some few grains un- 
burned, so I am using 41% gers. and 
the barrel is bright and clean inside 
after firing and easy to clean. But 
as far as velocity and pressures go I 
am writing you to see if you could 
give me any information in regard to 
this. I am not advising any one to 
use this load, but the primers do not 


show excessive pressure, tho it flat- 


tens them out and forces them back 
around the firing pin, but not any 
more so than the U. M. C. does with 
their standard 215-gr. bullet, tho they 
use the 814 copper primer, and I am 
using the 214 Winchester, which 
I think is thicker. I see by the U. 
M. C. ballistic table they give the ve- 
locity of the 7.65 mm. as being 2790 
feet, but they don’t give the powder 
charge, tho I see by some leaflets that 
the Du Pont people sent me _ they 
recommend 47 grs. with the 154-gr. 
bullet. This is with their No. 15 Du 
Pont. I have sent for a can of this, 
but have not got it so far. If you can 
give me any idea of what the velocity 
and pressures would be with the load 
I am using, 4114 grs. Du Pont, No. 21, 
and 154-gr. bullet, you will greatly 
oblige.—Wm. Venn, Pathlow, Sask., 
Canada. 

Answer.—We have never tried out 
the load you mention, but what is very 
nearly a duplicate is the .30-40 U. S. 
army shell loaded with 150-gr., model 
1906 bullet. This gives 2700 foot sec- 
onds velocity with a powder pressure 
of 48,000 pounds per square inch. 
Your shell has practically the same 
capacity as the .30-40 and the bullet 
weight is practically the same, but 
the bore is slightly larger. You should 
use enough of the powder so the ker- 
nels are all burned and it does not 
leave the rifle black on the inside. 
Bear in mind that you cannot use as 
much of the No. 21 powder as you can 
of the No. 15, as it is finer-grained 
and burns more quickly. You should 
get somewhat higher velocity with the 
No. 15. We could not attempt to give 
you the charge without trying it out. 
—-Editor. 


Will you kindly give directions for 
bluing gun barrel if the job can be 
done successfully at home? P. S.— 
Also directions for finishing a gun 
stock.—E. W. Lawrence. 

Answer.—The bluing to which you 
refer is really a browning which is a 
rusting operation and is altogether too 
complicated to be carried out success- 
fully without the special equipment 
necessary. The part to be browned is 
first thoroly cleaned from any trace 
of grease, smeared with acid, set away 
in a warm, moist place to rust (fac- 
tories use a steam chest), taken out, 
carded down with a wire card, again 
treated with acid, rusted some more, 
than carded some more for about 
three to four days, after it which 


it is rubbed down and oiled or colored 
with log wood. It is a job which must 
run day and night and requires a man 
thoroly familiar with the work to 
do a good job. To finish a gun stock 
in oil, smooth it as smooth as pos- 
sible, give it a heavy coat of linseed 
oil, let it set until the oil strikes in, 
then polish it off with pumice stone 
to take off the fibers which will be 
found standing up, give it another coat 
of oil and again rub it down, repeat- 
ing the operation until there is no 
longer any tendency of the fibers to 
stand up. The more rubbing applied 
to it the better.—-Editor. 


Will you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions, thru the columns of 
Outdoor Life: 1. By using a few 
grains of black powder for _ prim- 





ing, are any of the low pres- 
sure smokeless powders suitable 
for use in Kentucky muzzle load- 


ing rifle. 2. Are there any per- 
cussion caps made for smokeless pow- 
der. 3. Where can I get strong, 
heavy percussion caps, such as we had 
twenty-five years ago, known as single 
waterproof, and double waterproof. 
4. Exactly what in the way of ac- 
curacy will the .38 W. C. F. black 
powder cartridge, do at 200 yards, 
shot in a Winchester Model 1892 rifle. 
5. Is the S. & W. .38 Special revol- 
ver actually more accurate than the 
Colt Officer’s Model, same caliber, or 
only so for those whom it happens to 
fit best. 6. Is there any difference 
in the accuracy of the .38 S. & W. 
Special cartridge and the Colt .38 
Special. 7. Is the .38 Long-Colt 
Cartridge as accurate for its distance 
as either of the above. 8. Which is 
the two most accurate black powder 
cartridges of the following, used in the 
Winchester Model 1886 rifle: .38-56, 
.38-70, .40-65, .40-70, .45-70-500, .45- 
70-405, .45-70-350, .45-70-330? 9. 
Are the best of the above as accurate 
as the .32-40 cartridge. 10. Will a 
Kentucky muzzle loading rifle, in fine 
condition and properly loaded, shoot 
as accurately up to 100 yards as a 
modern Winchester or other black 
powder rifle-—A. E. Howell, Loma 
Mont. 


Answer.—We would consider that a 
load consisting of black powder prim- 
ing and low pressure smokeless pow- 
der on top would work all right in the 
muzzle loading rifle. We would sug- 
gest, however, that you begin with 
very small loads of the smokeless and 








se 
yn, 
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stop when the bullets give signs of | 
stripping. There are no percussion | 
caps made for smokeless powders. | 
Write any of our cartridge factories | 
for the caps. We would consider six | 


to eight-inch groups at 200 yards very | : 


good work for the cartridge men-| 
tioned. We do not consider there is | 


any material difference in accuracy of | | 


the two revolvers, assuming that each | 
fit the hand equally well. We con- 
sider the .38 Special slightly more ac- 
curate than the .38 long Colt. Would 
consider the .45-75-100 the most ac- 
curate of the cartridges mentioned; 
.38-56 second and .38-70 third. None 
of these are considered quite as ac- 
curate as the .32-40. When we touch 
the question of the shooting of a muz- | 
zie loading rifle we are stirring up a/| 
hornet’s nest. Tradition has handed 
down a great deal regarding the won- 
derful accuracy of these arms, but per- 
sonally we have never seen one which 
at ranges of 100 to 200 yards would 
equal our modern breech loaders. We 
are speaking now of rifles of ordinary 
hunting weights, not the heavy target 
guns weighing fifteen pounds or up- 
wards. About ten years ago one of | 
our club members brought to the 
range a very fine specimen of muzzle 
loading rifle, apparently in perfect 
condition. We gave him the exclu- 
sive use of the range for an hour and 
he did not succeed in getting a bul- 
let on the target at 200 yards, while 
the breech loaders usually make four 
to six-inch groups regularly.—Editor. 
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Can as quick and as accurate shoot- 
ing be done with a receiver peep sight 
as with a tang peep sight? Would not 
the recoil of the .30, .06 be such as to 
prevent placing the eye as close to the 
sight as it should be. Is not this cali- 
ber superior to the .250-3000? And 
does it mutilate such game as deer 
much more than the .30-30 or .250- 
3000? What ammunition for the .30 
06 would you advise for deer at 
ranges up to 250 yards? Does any 
factory produce a reduced load for it? 

R. O. Allen, Cloverdale, Ore. | 

\nswer.—The tang peep sight is| 
the quickest. The recoil of the .30 
‘05 cartridge would not interfere with 
using a tang peep sight. This cart- | 
ridge is superior to the .250-3000 for | 
large game. It lacerates more than | 
either of the others mentioned. Any | 
alimunition with soft-point bullets is | 
all right. We know of no reduced | 
loiis regularly marketed by the fac- | 
ti but they are very easily reloaded. 

ditor. 





have just received an S. & W.| 
ta'<et model, top break revolver, | 
cl mbered for the .44 S. & W. Rus- 
cartridge. Is this shell of the 
S2.i1e diameter as the .44 S. & W. Spe- 
ci? Could the cylinder be bored out | 


























Does Not Shake The Boat 


, “THE Koban is the motor for those who de- 
mand real service, efficiency, simplicity 


4 and freedom from trouble. 

y? Having two cylinders instead of one, the Koban de- 
velops maximum power from every gallon of gasoline, 
giving yOu more power and greater speed. ‘‘ Won tw 0 
Sree -for-all motor boat races with an 18-ft. boat,’ 
writes an Illinois owner. Special tilting device for 
shallow water and beaching. 


Thetwocylinders fire at the same time, neutralizing 
the shock. Only by this 2-cylinder opposed construc- 
tion can you avoid the vibration that makes riding 
disagreeable, opens seams and ruins row-boats. 

For commercial uses, the Koban is unequalled. It is 
used by the U. S. Government and in 36 foreign 
countries. 


Write for illustrated catalog telling you all about this 
wonderful motor. Dealers and local agents wanted. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO., 259 So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
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TO WIN THIS WAR 
WE MUST 
JAIL GERMAN SPIES 


WILL YOU GIVE A DOLLAR TO HELP PUT 
THEM ALL IN JAIL? 


If you can’t go to the trenches, serve at home, and stand by the 
man at the front. 

Telegraph, write or bring us reports of German activities in 
your district. 

Aid in patriotic work by enrolling and serving as a regular member 
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of the American Defense Society. Only Americans need apply for mem- 
bership. Our service card will explain how you can serve your country 
at home. 


ADVISORY BOARD 

HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, LL.D., 

Ex-Ambassador to Germany President, Princeton University 
HON. ROBERT BACON, HENRY B. JOY, 

Ex-Ambassador to France Pres. Lincoln Highway Assn. 
HON. PERRY BELMONT, HUDSON MAXIM, 

Vice-President, Navy League Member Naval Advisory Board 
HON. CHAS. J. BONAPARTE, HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Ex-Attorney-General, U. §S, Ex-President of the United States 


Your Dollar Is Needed 


PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
Make Checks Payable to Robert Appleton, Treasurer 








American Defense Society, 303 Fifth Ave., New York. 
NN Please enroll me as a regular member, and send me the So- 
NN ciety’s button, service instruction card, and certificate of mem- 


bership. 


Ul: 


Name 


Wa 


Street. Address 


Y14 










City and State Date 1917. 
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You Need Your Country 
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“Me oa 


I Catch Big Fish! 


So can YOU. Professionals, amateurs 
women and children everywhere are 
making record catches of all kinds of 
game fish, trolling or casting with my 


Rush 


~ 
TangoMinnow 
eecrereeee Teeee wane 
—the liveliest bait that floats. It wiggles, dives 
and swims like a minnow in action A sure 
killer for Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muscallonge 
Get our latest models—‘‘Regular,’’ “‘Junior’’ 
or Weedless Midget, in nine different color com- 
binations. No long tedious waits when casting or trolling with 
the Tango. There's a thrill, a splash and the game is yours 
The Tango gets the big ones if they're there 
At your dealer's or direct postpaid, insured, 76c, stamps or Money 
Order. Four assorted colors and models for Bass, Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike, or Muscallonge, $3. Acceptnosubstitute. Thereisonly 
one Tango. I own the patents. Dealers—My selling plan is very 


generous. Send for it today. Ask 
your jobber for heauti- 
fully lithographed 
Counter Dis- 
play, Free. 












J. K. RUSH 
954 Rush Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 















THE 3-WAY-REEL--BEETZSEL 


" “él Level-Winder 
” Free-Spool 
Self-Thumber 









Ger-Silver 
Jewel Caps 
Quadruple 


100 yds., No. 
5 line touches 
nothing going out. 
Block falls. Winding 
in brings block up as 
shown. 


DRAG- 
LEATHER 20 
CASE 


“The Beetzel Reel which I purchased about 
a year ago is the finest casting reel I ever used. 
I have personally caught more than 200 black 
bass with this reel during the year I have 
owned it.”’ T. C. COLLINGS, 
Macon, Ga., Dec. 4, 1917. Div. Freight Agent. 


REDIFOR ROD WARREN, OHIO 


& REEL CO. 








Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, 
Trademark and Copyright Cases. Patents 
obtained in U. S. and Foreign Countries 
Trademarks registered and Copyrights 
procured. 


A. J. O°7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
301-303 Continental Building 
Phone Main 2853 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Suite 
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PATENTED 8-3-15 
sé 
PERFECTION” 
The last word in tops for fishing rod tips. No mor 
snarling. Improves your casting. Outlivesyour best rod. Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed, or your money back. All sizes, for any rod 
ONLY 50 CENTS EACH 

We also furnish special casting tops, butt guides and 
same material. Literature free 

You will have them eventually. Why not now! 

THE PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 

613 SEVENTEENTH ST. DENVER, COLO 


t guides and reel guides of 
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to take the .44 S. & W. Special cart- 
ridge loaded with one of the square 
nose Ideal bullets such as 429,348 or 
429,352? Which of these bullets 
would you prefer when using full 
charge of smokeless powder?—For- 
rest Moore. 


Answer.—We submitted this query 
to the manufacturers and they replied 
as follows: ‘‘Would advise that the 
diameter of the .44 Russian and .44 
S. & W. Special cartridge is the same, 
but as to chambering your old model 
.44 Russian to take the .44 Special 
cartridge would say that this would 
depend on the model which you have, 
as in the event of its being one of the 
latest models the cylinder would be 
sufficiently long enough for the .44 
Special cartridge. If the cylinder on 
your arm is over 1% inches in length, 
it could be chambered for the .44 Spe- 
cial, but of course you must bear in 
mind the fact that the .44 Special 


‘cartridge has a larger powder charge 


than the .44 Russian.’’—Editor. 


Please tell me which would be the 
better for a small game and target 
arm, an 1890 model Winchester using 
.22 W. R. F., or the model 12 Rem- 
ington, using short, long and long 
rifle. Which gun has the strongest 
mechanism. — Raymond Watt, Ft. 
Seott, Kan. 

Answer.—The W. R. F. cartridges 
are more expensive to use and cleaner 
to handle, otherwise there is no ma- 
terial difference between the two guns. 

Editor. 


Will you please state whether the 
'06 cartridge can be satisfactorily re- 
loaded after shooting in the ’95 model 
Winchester, or will the action allow 
them to stretch too much.—Elmer A. 
Updike, Lockwood, Sask. 


Answer.—In most cases the action 
allows the shells to stretch too much 
for satisfactory reloading.—Editor. 


Some one wrote and asked you a 
short time ago ahout shooting a rifle 
bullet out of a rifle at a mile a min- 
ute off of the rear end of a train go- 
ing a mile a minute and your answer 
was that when the bullet got to the 
muzzle of the rifle it would immedi- 
ately drop to the ground. Now, what 
propels a bullet but the gases of the 
powder, and the power is the same 
no matter where the gun is fired, 
whether from a fixed or moving plat- 
form on the plains of Timbuctoo. 
Now, a bullet or train traveling at the 
rate of a mile a minute is going at the 
rate of 88 feet per second. Now, if 
you will take a .44 Winchester with 
24-inch barrel and stand on the rear 
of a moving train and shoot it at the 
rate of 88 feet per second, will you 


kindly explain what becomes of the 
remaining energy necessary to drive 
the ball the remaining 86 feet? ang 
as it is impossible to shoot a bullet 
88 feet per second and have it stop 
instantly, as there is not liable to be 
any magazine gun experts’ heads to 
stop it and there is no open season on 
boobs, the case is indeed puzzling. | 
suppose if you sat on the front of the 
engine and shot the same way the 
train was moving the air rushing 
down the rifle barrel would drive the 
bullet thru the breech and kill the 
engineer.—-P. J. Bowker, Wakefield, 
Mass. 


Answer.——_We agree entirely with 
Mr. Bowker that the bullet fired at 
88 feet per second, which he says is 
the equal of a mile a minute, would 
have just as much velocity wherever 
it is fired with reference to the plat- 
form from which it was fired. Were 
the bullet suspended by a string from 
the side of the train and come in 
contact with the head of a passenger 
standing on the platform by the side 
of the track it would hit him just as 
hard a wallop as tho fired from a rifle 
held in the hands of a man standing 
beside him on the station platform. 
Were the man hit by the bullet stand- 
ing on the same train as the firer he 
would be hit a blow of exactly the 
same force as tho both were still. In 
other words, the bullet before firing 
has a velocity of 88 foot seconds in 
the direction in which the train is go- 
ing. When fired with sufficient gas 
pressure to give a muzzle velocity of 
88 feet per second, if standing still, 
this pressure is just enough to neu- 
tralize the forward movement of the 
bullet and would leave it stationary 
in the air, from which point it would 
drop straight down. The .44 Win- 
chester mentioned by Mr. Bowker 
would have to be loaded very lightly 
in order to develop as little as 88 foot 
seconds velocity. We do not under- 
stand what he means by “remaining 
86 feet.’”” We assume the velocity 
mentioned by the former inquirer to 
be the velocity with which the bullet 
leaves the muzzle and not the velocity 
at any particular point in the barrel. 
If the firer sat on the front of the en- 
gine and fired in the direction in 
which the train was moving the bul- 
let would have a muzzle velocity of 
176 feet per second. We respectfully 
refer Mr. Bowker to the old princip!¢ 
that it requires just as much ener<y 
to bring a body moving at a given ve 
lociety as it does to impart to the 
same body at rest the same velocity. 
—KEditor. 


Which is the best gun for big ga! 
the 8 mm. or the .30 U. S., 190 
Which one carries up the farthé« 
both 24-inch barrel. My 8 mm. /f'5 
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the 227-grain bullet and the .30 U.S., 
191°, has 220-grain bullet.—Ed. Gher- 
ing, Ponoka, Alberta, Canada. 


Answer.—The .30 U. S. G., model 
1906, we consider the better of the 
two and will carry furthest.—Editor. 


Is the .838 Winchester cartridge for 
1886 rifle as loaded by the W. R. A. 
Company and U. M. C. Company more 
severe on a rifle barrel than the .30 
Winchester cartridge? What powder 
is used and what amount? Also how 
high a velocity would you advise when 
reloading the .33 with Ideal cast bul- 
let with gas check? Also is there a 
longer and heavier .33 bullet with 
copper patch and soft nose than the 
200 grains.—R,. L. Porter, Plaza, Wash. 


Answer.—This cartridge is no more 
severe than the .30 Winchester. We 
do not know the loading of the cart- 
ridge by the factories as they never 
make public this information. The 
Ideal Manufacturing Company, of 
New Haven, Conn., will send you their 
handbook which contains a lot of 
loads suitable for this cartridge. With 
the Ideal cast bullet with gas check 
you can get about 1600 to 1700 foot 
seconds.—Editor. 


Can you recommend a load for .30 
Remington rifle, good and accurate 
up to 200 or 250 yards, for coon, 
geese and for target work? I want 
to use cast bullets. Has the .30 Rem- 
ington more real killing power than 
the .38-40 at from 50 to 100 yards? 
I know the penetration of both cart- 
ridges, but hasn’t the .38-40 more 
shocking power at this range due to 
the larger and heavier bullet and 
slower twist.—Leo H. Sholts, Cedar 
Bluffs, Neb. 


Answer.—yYou will find a fine se- 
ries of loads for this purpose in the 
Ideal Handbook, which will be sent 
you by the Ideal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn. This al- 
lows you a wide choice of loads. We 
would consider the .30 Remington 
Properly loaded with cast bullets a 
better killer than the .38-40 Winches- 
ter. owing to the greater power with 
Which the bullet strikes. The Win- 
chester loses its velocity very rapidly. 

Editor. 


| would like your information in re- 
gard to a rifle which I have. In the 
first place I want to know what make 
anc caliber it is. This is what is 
Stainped on the barrel of same, “V. 
Ch: Sehilling, Sukl—Prussia,”’ and as 
he: as I can tell the bore is the same 
or .bout the same size as a .30 cali- 
be It must be either an 8 mm. or 
7.°> mm., which do you think it is, 
be..g that it is about the size of a .30 


caliber bore. Is it a Mauser or Mann- 
licher? The magazine comes out even 
with the trigger guard the same as a 
Remington automatic rifle. If it is a 
7.65 mm. can I have it bored to shoot 
the ’06 Springfield cartridge? And if 
so, where can I have the work done.— 
C. A. Warner, Fresno, Calif. 


Answer.—yYour rifle was made by 
the great gun making firm of Chris- 
tian Schilling, Suhl, Prussia. If the! 
bore is .30 caliber then it is in all | 
probability a 7.65 mm., as 7.63 mm. | 
is almost exactly .30 caliber. The 8 | 
mm. is about the same as the .32-40. | 
It is a Mannlicher, as evidenced by | 
the trigger guard. If it is a 7.65 mm. | 
you should be able to have it re- | 
chambered to shoot the Springfield | 
cartridge. A. W. Peterson of Denver, | 
Colo., can do the work.—-Editor. 


Kindly tell me thru the columns of 
your valuable magazine whether I can 
use the combination of a Lyman rear 
peep sight and a King bead front 
sight on an 1894 model .32 Winches- | 
ter Special, and should they be put 
on and adjusted by a gunsmith? Al- 
so what is the highest power or high- 
est velocity cartridge I can use in the 
above mentioned rifle-—W. W. Iden, 
Tonopah, Nev. 

Answer.—Any one with mechanical | 
ability enough to turn a screw or| 
drive in a sight should be able to at- | 
tach the sights without the assistance | 
of a gunsmith. Yov can use the com- | 
bination you mention all right.— 
Editor. 





Kindly advise thru your columns if 
the Winchester, Model ’95, .30 ’06, 
will stand with safety the normal | 
charge of 52 grains of the No. 16 Du 
Pont new progressive powder, which 
gives 3000 foot seconds, to be loaded 
with 150-grain service bullet. Also) 
would like to know if one of the Ly-| 
man sights, latest model with windage 
attachment, can be attached to the 
tang of this rifle, or would it interfere 
with the action.—F. L. Miner, Ana- 
conda, Mont. 

Answer.—-We do not know that 52 
grains of No. 16 Du Pont powder is 
the normal charge. This rifle should 
not be loaded with charges which give 
above 50,000 pounds pressure per 
square inch. We understand you 
could attach the Lyman sight to the 
tang of this rifle.-—Editor. 

I am the possessor of an 8 mm. 
Haenel Mannlicher rifle and would 
like to know if it weuld be possible for 
me to have this gun rechambered for 
the .30 ’06 Springfield cartridge and 
if so will you give the address of a 
good, reputable gunsmith who does 
this work. If I cannot have the gun 
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| BACK THE BIG | 
: ONES HIDE 


| You’ll be there on Opening Day up 
‘| ontheold fishing grounds you know 
.| are good. They are a long pull 
| away from the boat landing, but 





you don’t care, for this year you 
are going right with an 


| EVINRUDE 


' DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


An Evinrude lasts ten 
years—that makes its 
cost-per-vacation mighty low. 
Special method of balancing 
gives wonderfully smooth vibra- 
tionless running. Built-in-Fly- 
wheel type Magneto, Automatic | 
Reverse and new refinements 
for 1918. 


Write for catalog 
and dealer’s name 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


4 










806 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Over 90,000 Sold 
Used by 25 Gov's. 





















POUNDS OF 


904 SALMON 


WITH A No. 1 JOE 
WELSH LEADER 


This isone month's fishing in Newfoundland 
and at the end of this rigid test—the gut 
showed no signs of wear whatever. 

“Some leader,”’ yes—the Telarana Nova, made 
in Scotland, in five strengths, and lengths up to 
9 feet. Noknots, invisible in the water. Worth 
20 timesits cost to you. ‘Send th‘s ad with 25c 
for a 3-ft. sample, 50c for 6 feet, 75c for 9 feet. 

If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You Write 

JOE WELSH, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Agent U. S. and Canada 
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aie a? xy 
e Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
atc Fis 3 — fur-besring — 
nilarge ers, W e 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel-Wire Trap. It 
catches them like afi -trap catches flies. Made in 
all sizes, Write for Price List, and Free Book’ et 
on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


d. F. GREGORY, Dept.:18 St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN, WHEN IN CHICAGO 


Come and See for Yourselves 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro 
Body Battery is the 








greatest invention for 
weakness and debility 
the world has ever 
known. No drugs, no 
medicines, no dieting, 
no unusual demands of 
any sort, just cease all 
dissipation and this in- 
vention will do the 
work. Itsendsastream 
of vital life into your 
nerves, organsand blood 
during the time youare 
asleep. For the treat- 
ment of rheumatism, 
weak back, nervous- 
ness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incomparable. Dr. Lorenz's Dry Cell 
Storage Battery isa high-grade battery, requires no charging 
with vinegar or acids, is 300 per cent. easier applied, gives 
400 per cent. greater service. and is sold at a low price 
without added cost for fancy books 





A Booklet with full particulars and factory prices by 
mail FREE, sealed. 


0. C. LORENZ ELECTRIC WORKS 
2240 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 























Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 6-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 

Our booklet tells how 


you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
oe — 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 

















It Hooks ‘em Every Time! 
THE POSITION OF THE HOOK I$ THE REASON 


Hook re releases when fish strikes and sudden stop when hook 
eo reaches end of slot sets the hook firmly into 
jaw. Darts 
and dives just 
mAwike arealfish 
PF Catches more 
thanany other 
now. Great for 








spoon or wooden min- 
all game fish such as Black Bass, Trout, Musky, 
Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, etc., etc. Made in six sizes. 

Ask your dealer for Knowles Automatic Striker or we will 
send it postpaid. FULLY GUARANTEED, Catalogue free. 


Length: 154" 216% 284" 314" 414" 514" 
Priceeach 35c 35c 5S5c 75c 9Oc $1.25 
Finishes: SILVER — SILVER AND COPPER — BRASS 











S. E. KNOWLES. 75 Sherwood Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 








KEEP-EM-ALIVE 


, FISH STRINGER 


A 


SAVE FOOD 
KEEP-EM- 
ALIVE AFTER 
YOU LAND ’EM. 
These stringers 
the 
thousands. Get yours 
Made of Steel Spring today from your 
Wire, Nickel Piste’ Dealer. If he is “‘all- 


out’’, send direct. 







J 


now selling by 


PAT. U 8. & CAN 


Price 75 Cents 
WATKINS MFG. CO. HOWELL, MICH. 


| Goe~o— >= 


| 





M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 , 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon . 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 
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rechambered, which would you advise, 
getting a new barrel made for this 


gun, or selling it and buying a New- 
ton rifle? The Mannlicher is in as 
new condition as it was the day I 


bought it as I have only fired forty 
shells from it in target practice, but 
I am unable to get the high velocity 
spitzer pointed shells for it and that 
is what I wish to use.—L. A. Persing, 
Reno, Nev. 

Answer.—yYour rifle has too large 
a bore to handle the Springfield cart- 
ridge and the magazine box is too 
short for it. We think the best dis- 
position would be to sell it and pur- 


chase one of our American rifles.— 
Editor. 
The Winchester bolt action rifles, 


Model 1902 and 1904, are chambered 
for the .22 extra long rim fire cart- 
ridge, which at present is only made 
with solid bullet. Would not the 
killing power of this cartridge be 
greatly increased if it were loaded 
with hollow-pointed bullet similar to 
that with which the .22 long rifle 
hunting cartridge is loaded? Do you 
not think that a bolt action .22 or .25 


| caliber rim fire rifle with full length 


pistol grip stock, 26-inch barrel and 


| self-cocking bolt with a handle a little 


| would find 
| shooters? 


| me 
| Is the 


longer than that of the 1904 model 
favor among the rifle 
—Henry Walter Fry, Vic- 
toria, New Zealand. 

Answer.—-The killing power of any 
lead bullet is decidedly increased by 
forming it with a hollow point. There 
is no question but that a bolt action 
rifle in .22 caliber of the type you 
mention would be very popular among 
the rifle clubs for target work. The 
bolt action is a trifle slow work with 
the .22, as a great many like speed 
of fire in these.—Editor. 
interest 
sights. 


Read with 
telescope 


Major Whelen 


on Please inform 


| him that Sidle is on the job and his 
| shop is at Corning, 


Cal. Just visited 
him a month ago and he has much 
stuff in that line. Please give 
weight of Newton .256 and .30. 
Newton .256 powerful enough 


new 
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for Kadiak bear, in your opinion —T 
H. Hughes, San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—wWe are pleased to 
that Mr. Sidle is still active. We 
had an order with him for some time 
for one of his latest model sights 
The Newton .256 bullets as at present 
put out weigh 129 grains and the .39 
caliber bullets 175 grains. We would 
consider the .256 efficient against 
Kadiak bear, but not as efficient as 
the heavier rifle, altho they 
more power than the .30 U. S. 
ernment ammunition, which has been 
used for this purpose for a long time. 
——Editor. 
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Is an automatic rifle as powerful 
as the regular kind? Theoretically, 
I don’t see how it can be, as there 
seems to be a certain amount of en- 
ergy wasted at the breech. I am 
about to buy a high power rifle and 
desire this information before pur- 
chasing. I have a .22 Remington Av- 
toloading rifle which, according to 
record is ranged for 50 to 100 yards 
while the ordinary .22 long-rifle is 
ranged for 100 to 200 yards, while the 
eartridges are about the same in size. 
What makes the difference? Do you 
know anything about the standard 
high-power rifles on sale by the Bak- 
er, Murray and Imbrie_ Sporting 
Goods Co., New York City, for $14.50, 
claimed to be a $30 rifle? It is a 
beauty in appearance and perfect in 
action, so far as I am able to judge 
by sight oniy, but the low price causes 
me to wonder why it is so low in com- 
parison with others.—R. M. Hickman, 
Miami, Okla. 


Answer.—aAutomatic rifles do not 
use very powerful ammunition. A 
cartridge fired from an automatic 
would, we apprehend, be as powerful 
as the same cartridge fired from 4 
non-automatic rifle, but the super 
high power cartridges cannot be used 
in automatics. The Standard rifle is 
no longer manufactured. It is cer- 
tainly a $30.00 rifle in material and 
workmanship and to the best of our 
knowledge its action is good, altho 
many do not like its appearance 
Editor. 
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REVOLVER AND 


PISTOL QUERIES it 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP | 











I would like to know what is the 
matter with my .22 Colt Auto. I tried 
it out yesterday for the first time, and 
believe me, I was some disgusted. I 


don’t know if it was because the lu- 
bricant was frozen or not. 


Some- 





times it would work all right, then 
again I would have to dig the empty 
shell out. Sometimes the empty shell 
would be nearly out of the gun, and 
would jam a loaded one, and most 
of the time when it would work I had 
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ty» elose the slide with my hand. 
Please tell me what the trouble is if 
you can, as I would hate to get rid of 
this gun, as otherwise I think it is a 
ewel. I have never had a gun in my 

nd that shoots with such accuracy, | 
ind I have owned in the last five| 
years twenty-six guns. The grip has| 
a lot to do with it for me, I believe, 
as my hand feels cramped when I 
cock the hammer on a revolver. The}! 
only revolver that feels good in my 
hand is the single action Colt, the 
only decent gun ever made if I could 
only get one in caliber .22 long rifle. | 
The 6 mm. has got me going now. | 
Could you tell me where I could get | 
one in perfect condition, and if not, | 
where could I get a good barrel made | 
for one of Bannerman’s?—L. A. Carl- 
son, Port Allegany, Pa. | 


Answer.—If the weather was very | 
cold, and the lubricant on the cart- | 
ridges was heavy, I would think that 
was the cause of your Colt .22 auto- 
matic pistol not feeding properly. Try 
it out under conditions where it is| 
warm, and I think it will work all 
right. If you shoot it where it is very 
cold, wipe off all of the old lubricant, 
and put on a thin oil. The two small | 
points which guide the cartridge to 
the chamber, on account of their light- | 
ness, are very easily sprung out of | 
shape, and then it will not feed Prop- | 
erly. Give it a good tryout.—L. K. 


May I have your own opinion of the 
remodeled Springfield? I wish it as to 
the utility of the arm as a sporting | 
rifle. How do you think it compares to 
the .256 Newton? While I am asking 
questions, may I ask one more? I sup- 
pose you have seen the Colt .22 auto- 
matic? I have wondered if it would be 
feasible as to the utility of an arm au- 
tomatic in character, on a frame of the 
right weight, using a cartridge about 
the size.of the .25-35. I would appreciate 
your opinion about this sort of an arm. 
—H. J. Wilcox, Red Bluff, Cal. 


Answer.—I have not the data on 
hand telling who remodeled the Spring- 
field shown, but any gunsmith can do| 
the work. The Springfield rifle is a 
good gun for any purpose, but as I have | 
not had much experience with the New- 
ton, I cannot make a comparison. The 
ballistics of the two cartridges named | 
have been published a number of times 
n the ballistic tables in Outdoor Life. 
it would not be practicable to make an 
iutomatic pistol to handle the .25-35 
artridge, as it requires at least five to 
even pounds of steel construction to 
‘ithstand the charge of the cartridge. 
‘here are much _better-proportioned 
hells for eutomatic firearms than the 

5-35.—L. K. 
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necessary to produce a 
\\ with regularity. 


number of South Bend Buck 
The Eme 


This fly is the favorite of Emerson 
Hough, the prominent sportsman and writer, 
and was designed by him. It isone of the most 
deadly flies ever produce d. The crawling and 

‘breathing like’? properties of the buck tail 
hair are the secret of its wonderful success for 
trout fishing. Set of six assorted patterns 9c 
or 15c each, with or without single gut snell: 
nickel or copper spinner at an extra cost of 15¢ 
each; tandem spinner 25c each extra 


Write for “The Days of Real Sport,’ a book 
that describes the full line of our trout and other 
game-fish lures. Send for your copy today, it’s 
free. Send dealer's name. 
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Lures that they like 


The wily trout is so fastidious in his 
diet, that the finest efforts of the fly maker are 


lure which he will strike 
No fly box is complete without a 
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tail Flies which have proven “ 
The Pacific Coast 


Hough ly. their merit in countless record breaking catches. Trout Fly 


Here is a lure that has proven an 
unusual! killer in casting for the gamey trout in 
far western waters. It was especially designed 
by a sportsman who has had many years ex 
perience in trout fishing. Long tests in the 
hands of many anglers have proven it to bea 
lure that appeals to the most discriminating 
taste of the trout. Not fancy, but deadly. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send for 
our guaranteed products direct. 


South Bend Bait Company 


9284 Colfax Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana } 














It’s Time for 
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#YOURS NOW. 
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Pree $2. 25 
Prepaid 


_dSend Stamp for Booklet **L” 
THETCOLLIS CO., Clinton, lowa 


Another Nice Juicy Steak 
Made Famous by The 


COLLIS improvep 
FOLDING CAMP-GRADE- 
BROILER COMBINATION 

















A String of Beauties 


A local river, lake or bay and your 
Old Town Canoe will give you a 
4 world of pleasure. Old Towns take 
you where the fishing and camping 
are best. They are buoyant, speedy, 
staunch—the ideal canoe for sport. 


Write for catalog of latest models. * 





OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
734 Main St.. Old Town, Maine 





















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 














BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















NO CATALOGS 





PAUL E. STUECK wi Kina REP aiting 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 





IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 


Remember 


_JENT'S CONDITION PILLS 


A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh, N. Y.—THE DENT CO.-Toronto, Can. 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
‘AND ANSWERS - 
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The Bloodhound. 


The bloodhound of course belongs to 
the hound family and is a dog very 
well known by name by people all over 
the world, but the bloodhound of the 
popular imagination and the real blood- 
hound are grotesquely and even quaint- 
ly at variance with each other. The 
popular idea of this dog is a fierce, 
blood-thirsty tracker and eater-up of 
criminals. Some of the crosses have 
had enough bull and Great Dane blood 
in them to justify this impression. A 
great many crosses of the bloodhound 
have become localized in different 
places and pass for true bloodhounds; 
such, for instance, as the Cuban blood- 
hound, and the Southern bloodhound. 
Some have an infusion of foxhound 
blood, some Great Dane blood, and 
some pit-bull blood, retaining enough 
of their wonderful trailing powers, and 
at the same time embodying some fire, 
determination and fighting capacity of 
the dog they are crossed with. 

The advantage of a bloodhound lies 
in the fact that it has been bred and 
trained for this work alone, and they 
are natural man hunters, just like the 
setters and pointers are natural hunt- 
ers of game and naturally point game. 


Contrary to the popular idea, the 
bloodhound is quiet, inoffensive, un- 
ageressive. His disposition might be 


aptly described as mild and serene. 
The head of the bloodhound is very 
striking with the high-peaked skull, 
immense long ears, deep-furrowed 
wrinkles, eyes deeply sunk in their 
orbits. A head large for the size 
of the body, a bloodhound is the one 
dog of all others that may be said to 
be all head. The aspect of the blood- 
hound’s head is more than dignified. 
I have happily hit on a word that seems 
to fit it appropriately—it is patriarchal. 
The bloodhound’s wonderfully sensitive 
nose, his marvelously developed power 
of identification (see article on war 
dogs), his ability to keep the particular 
human scent on which he is first laid, 
and his seemingly automatic, or invol- 
untary determination, to follow that 
scent, peculiarly fit him for the pursuit 
of fugitives. It is not so wonderful to 
see him follow a man across country 
when ths are no conflicting trails, 
but it is wonderfu! to see him carry a 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 


trail that has been tramped over by 
scores of human beings. 

Of course the bloodhound, like other 
breeds, has been improved beyond rec- 
ognition from the dog of fifty years 
ago, and the modern pedigreed stand- 
ard dog which has always maintained 
its purity of blood to distinguish it from 
various crosses has been given the 
name of English bloodhound, Unfor- 
tunately, the modern bloodhound has 
been so inbred it is very delicate, dis- 
temper carries them off like flies; but 
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when once over a year and a half old 
they are fairly robust. The best way 
to rear them is to place them singly on 
farms far removed from any other dog. 
Their value to sheriffs and police offi- 
cers for tracking criminals has never 
been properly taken advantage of. 
Among the great breeders of blood- 
hounds have been Mr. Edwin Brough, 
Dr. Lougest and Dr. Knox. These were 
the great breeders in the palmy days 
of the bloodhound. The bloodhound is 
involved in the gradual decline of all 
the big breeds. The craze for the use- 
less, tiny, miniature dogs has surely 
set in and nothing seems to stem it.— 
W.C. C. 


A New Status of the Dog in Law. 


A recent decision rendered by His 
Majesty’s Court of Law, ably, carefully 
and explicitly examined, is so far- 
reaching and causes such an extraordi- 
nary advance in the status of the dog 
and his relation to human society and 
law that it is vitally interesting to any- 
one interested in dogs. The case which 
terminated in this new elevation of the 
dog to a higher status was simple in 
the beginning. Two dogs had two sepa- 
rate masters, but the two dogs and the 
two masters lived in the same house. 
One night the dogs, unknown to their 





masters, sneaked away from home with 
their minds made up to make a night 
of it at sheep worrying. They went 
the limit and did all the damage two 
dogs could do in a night to a herd of 
sheep. The owner of the sheep sued 
the masters of the dogs for damages. 
Liability was admitted, and the amount 
was agreed upon. The only question 
was whether each master was liable for 
the whole damage, or half only, or for 
what other share. 

There was no direct evidence; no wit- 
ness had seen the operation. There 
was no inference from the dogs them- 
selves that one would be likely to do 
more damage than the other. The judge 
thought and “found” it “probable” that 
each dog had done about half of it, and 
on this theory the agreed damages 
were laid one-half on each master. But 
this did not satisfy the plaintiff, and 
on this point he brought the dogs, and 
incidentally their masters, before the 
Divisional Court of the King’s Bench. 
The plaintiff gained nothing personally 
by appealing the case, but that, after 
all, is a mere incident as compared 
with the important dicta from _ the 
bench involved, affecting dogs in gen- 
eral. 

In this history-making decision that 
was handed down dogs were expressly 
recognized, first as joint-tort-feasors; 
second, co-adventurers; third, agents 
of their masters; and fourth, servants 
of their masters. The third of these, 
the relation of agency, was acknowl- 
edged directly from the bench, at least 
in the sense that dogs in general might 
sustain that important relation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the high significance of the principle 
thus enunciated. In a commercial com 
munity the relation of principal and 
agent is one of the most important, it 
being thus established that a dog is 
legally capable of acting in that capac- 
ity; the corrollaries are numerous. If 
he can be the agent it would be diffi 
cult to deny that he can be the prin 
cipal, If he can enter into this juristic 
relation it must follow that he can en 
ter into others, such as landlord, tenant 
and partnership. 

No doubt quite a number of legal re 
lations, of both civil and criminal con 
ditions, were referred to in court dur- 
ing the study of the case, in the study 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
gerted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department, Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you wil! find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most revs you can _buy. 


Kennel Department. 





The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 

rry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. (3-tf) 








MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 
working in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- 
ies from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 


bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale. Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





A BEAUTIFUL BRACE — High-class, 

white and orange-marked; Free Lance, 
English setter bitches, 5 and 6 years old. 
Three years’ work in Mississippi; breed- 
ing perfect; weight about 35 pounds 
each; wide, staunch, wonderful nose. 
Price, $150 for brace. Write for photo 
and pedigree. M. W. Baden, Winfield, 
Kan. 4-1t 





AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood 
of America and England in their veins. 
Big and strong hunters, fighters and 
show dogs. Suit the customer or money 
returned. Not the cheapest but the 
cheapest for the money. Senier Stock 
Farm, Greeley, Colo. 3-9t 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY for 
dogs. A vegetable compound admin- 
istered with food. Harmless. Results 
guaranteed, Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, 
$1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 2-6t 





AIREDALE, MALE, ONE YEAR OLD, 
xood game dog, well obred, hunting 
stock, price $10.00. Denver Boarding 
Kennels, 2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 
3-tf 





[IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 4-t 





SPORTING AIREDALES—A few regis- 

tered puppies from dead game, trail- 
ing, fighting parents. Guaranteed to 
make workers. Washoe Kennels, Ana- 
conda, Mont. 4-t 


COONHOUNDS, BIG-GAME HOUNDS, 

rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, aire- 
dales, fox terriers. Catalog 6 cents. 
Sam Stephenson, Covington, Tenn. 4-2t 














GLENN- AIREDALES 


Catch and kill more game 
in a year, than most Aire- 
dales ever see. Bred and 
raised on ranches. 


I guarantee breeding, safe 
delivery and satisfaction. 3-1t 














Dr. DEACON, Willows, Cal. 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS— 

Coon, oppossum, skunk and rabbit 
hounds. Also a few bird dogs. R. N. 
Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 2-4t 








FOR SALE—Chesapeakes, two males, 

three females; from a string that has 
proven entirely satisfactory. Otto Niel- 
son, Ephraim, Utah. 4-3t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 





AT STUD—English setter, Magnolia 

Dawn; sire, Morse Duke Whitestone; 
dam, Paliacho Tempest. A handsome 
shooting dog with class that transmits 
his bird-finding qualities to his puppies. 
eg $20. D. H. Anderson, Petaluma, 
Cal. 4-3t 





FOR SALE—A few classy young point- 

ers and setters from my private ken- 
nel. I can’t keep them all. Prices rea- 
sonable. Guaranteed as_ represented; 
satisfactory, or money refunded. Dr. E. 
E. Burdick, Huron, So. Dak. 3-3t 
COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

xem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 





male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$1: Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 


919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 





e-« Pointers 


ll Broken Dogs 
and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for yourcopy. 5-tf. 


U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 
Box Co. 





FOR THE GRACEFUL, speedy, useful 

and aristocratic Russian wolfhound, 
“ranch bred.” Address’ Elliott Ranch, 
Strasburg, Arapahoe Co. Colo, 1-tf 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tf) 
2919 ForREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 























Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 
WM. R. BURKHARD, 

143 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 

The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 














COCKER SPANIELS—Highest quality 

inglish and American strains; hunt- 
IT attractive auto and family dogs. 
I pies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 


Co-ker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 
4-tf 





FoXHOUND, MALE; black, white and 
; n. Fine looking. Big, strong hound, 
1. months old; price $10. Address Den- 

Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., 
er, Colo. 10-tf 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 

single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 
stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 





( ISAPEAKE BAY—Very choice regis- 
‘ered bitch, bred to Mason’s Water 
Ki-g. Write A. A. Felt, 130 Second St., 
‘ W., Mason City, Iowa. 4-1t 


WANTED—Prism binoculars, Colt, Sav- 

age, Remington, Winchester automat- 
ics, Good tents. Stamp for reply. 
Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, Mo. 4-1t 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—Sharps Old Re- 


liable, hammerless, .45-70, sporting 
model, 32-in. barrel, 9 lbs.; good condi- 
tion; $14, .45-70 Springfield, new; $12. 
-.45-70 ammunition, $6 per 100. .50-70 


Springfield, replica of Buffalo Bill’s Lu- 
crecia Borgia, with 20 cartridges; $7.50. 
Springfields have bayonets. .32 S. W. 
side-swing, new model, 600 cartridges, 
smokeless, factory loaded, loading tool, 
mould and holster, $32.50, new condi- 
tion. Springfield, 06, .30-cal.; sporting 
model; $50; fine condition. The finest 
-45-70 Sharps in the U. S.; like new; cost 
250; fine case and sights of various 
kinds; about 100 shells and loaded cart- 
ridges; $100. This gun has the finest 
engraving you can imagine and is 
mounted in silver. Weber Arms Co., 46 
Johnson Bldg., 1627 Lawrence St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 4-l1t 





FOR SALE—Savage repeater, .30-30, 

round barrel; $23.50. Iver Johnson .38 
revolver and holster; $9.75. National 
typewriter, new; $34.50. 40-volume En- 
cyclopedia, fine; $15.35. Iver Johnson 
shotgun, new; $8.95. Bird glasses, fine; 
$18.85. Wanted—4-diameter Winchester 
telescope, automatic pistol, .22 or .32, 20- 
gauge repeating shotgun, arrowheads, 
Du Pont trap; will trade. Remit by 
draft to William C. Krengel, Lamberton, 
Minn. 4-lt 





OUR SHOT CONTAINER carries from 50 

to 100 yards, according to gauge be- 
fore container drops, while shot con- 
tinues on its flight. We do not send 
samples. Our guarantee stands good or 
money refunded. Rush your orders is 
our advice or a lot of you will be dis- 
appointed; $2 per hundred, postpaid. 
Long Distant Shot Container Co., Mari- 
nette, Wis. 4-1t 


-250-3000 Automatic 


A new combination of the .250 Cartridge 
in the Remington Automatic 
Weare prepared tochange the.25 Remington to take 
the above cartridge or furnish you with anew gun 
for this cartridge. It has the same accuracy and 
velocity as the Savage. If interested write me. 4-2t 


J. W. MEGEE, Sporting Goods 
22 West 2nd St. Tulsa, Okla. 








SPECIAL BARGAIN—Target rifle, .38-55 

throated Schoyen-bored, octagon bar- 
rel, Sharps hammerless action, about 11 
pounds; Vernier windgauge, peep sights, 
spirit level; fine condition, very accu- 
rate; cost $45, sell $15. Winchester tool, 
mould, new; $3.50. Weber Arms Co., 46 
Johnson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 4-1t 





IDEAL MOULDS, 228151, 3118, 36071, 

360345, 429383, each 75c; exchange for 
257388, 429215, 429239. Forty .32-40 cart- 
ridges, 480 bullets; $4. 50 9mm. Luger 


cartridges, $1.25. 200 primed = shells. 
Loading tools for .44 Russian; $3.50 
H, M. Wilson, Maysville, Ky. 4-1t 





MAUSER RIFLE, caliber .30, Govern- 
ment ’06, 24-in., Poldi anticorro bar- 
rel, Iheard front Lyman receiver sight, 
fancy pistol grip stock, butt plate with 
trap-set triggers, sling, 100 cartridges; 
$70; condition perfect except bluing is 
slightly worn from barrel close to re- 
ceiver. Frank Lippan, Gardiner, Mont. 
4-1t 





FOR SALE—.256 Newton, also 77 loaded 

shells. soft-point; almost new; only 23 
shots fired from it; $50 for gun and 
shells. Have left it with Outdoor Life 
for inspection. Cash should be sent to 
Outdoor Life. W. H. Dunkel. 4-1t 





WINCHESTER RIFLE—Half price, 1886 

model, very good condition 38-56, 
Lyman sights, 100 factory cartridges; 
Winchester reloading tool and mould; 
cost $48.80, sell $24.40. Weber Arms Co.. 
46 Johnson Blk., Denver, Colo 4-1t 


.22-CALIBER BARRELS RENEWED by 

a rifled tube of high-grade steel Ac- 
curacy and durability equal to a new 
barrel. Price. $5 for 24-in, barrel. C. A. 
Diller, 24 S. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 4-1t 
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SALE OR EXCHANGE — Absolutely 

brand new .22 Colt automatic target 
pistol; perfect inside and out; $20. Want 
Colt .38 Military automatic. F. B, Hen- 
derson, 387 Oakland St., Springfield. 
Mass. 4-l1t 
FOR SALE—.33 Winchester, full maga- 

zine, good condition; $15. Savage "22 
high-power, shot 100 times; $20. olt 


H. H 





.45 automatic, shot 25 times; $22. 
Dutton, Hailey, Idaho, 4-1t 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE TRAP GUNS 


Winchester, Remington, Savage pumps 
and automatics. Prism binoculars. Send 
3-cent stamp. Walter Harrington, Car- 
thage, Mo. 





BUY AND SELL—Firearms of old, odd, 

curious or unusual] patterns. For col- 
lections, not to use. Also gun books or 
very old gun catalogs. P. L. Johnson, 
6009 Broad St., Pittsburg, Pa. 2-tf 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED walnut 

gun stocks, blanks; plain, $1; 
$2; extra fancy, $3. Military stocks a 
specialty. Clarence Harner, 113 No. Isa- 
bella, Springfield, Ohio. 3-3t 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 

and .45 Colts auto. pistols, 
Want Star Springfield, '06 Mauser, tele- 
scope sight; tools; Luger carbine. En- 
clid Miller, Rock Island, Tenn, 4-1t 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for high-grade 
shotgun, fine Schuetzen outfit. Ballard 


—New .22 
$25 each 





Schoyen .38-55 Hudson, weight 17 lbs. 
E. W. Dodder, 213 W. Baca St., Trinidad, 
Colo. 4-1t 





BROKEN-STOCKED GUNS bought if in 

first-class condition every other way. 
State your lowest cash price for quick 
sale, D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. .4-1t 


SELL OR TRADE—Outboard 
camera, .22. revolver. 

or automatic shotgun. 

Amsterdam, Ohio. 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE guns and 

sporting goods, List for stamp. Car- 
ver Vulcanizing Company, Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 3-6t 





motor, 

Wanted—Pump 
John Buchanan, 
4-1t 








.22, H. P. Savage rifle, new condition, 
2 boxes shells, $22.50. C. L. Hadley, 
220 East 20th Ave., Denver, Colo. 4-1t 


WANTED—.32-20, S. A. Frontier model 











Colt revolver. A. M. Holt, Box 207, 
LeRoy, Minn. 4-1t 
Antique Firearms. 

50,000 COINS, BILLS, medals, pistols, 
swords, daggers, spears, shields, Indian 
curios. Catalog free. Collectors Ex- 
change, 1536 Wellington Street, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 4-t 





BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 

time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 2-12t 





Birds and Animals. 


PHEASANTS — Chinese, 

Reeves, Amherst, Golden, Silver, 
anese, Silkys; bantams, pigeons, doves, 
New Zealand rabbits. No order too large. 





Mongolian, 











Three thousand full-wing Chinese fall 
delivery. Marmot Pheasantry, Marmot, 
Ore 4-3t 
FERRETS—A few choice freeders for | 
Sale; white or brown: males or fe- 
males; also bred females and a few 
choice covies of breeding age: all colors. 
Enclose stamp. J. E. Younger, Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio 4-1t | 
ENGLISH RINGNECK, Chinese and 
Golden Pheasant eggs, $3 per dozen; | 
Silver Reeves, Amherst and Mongolian, | 
$5 per dozen, Simpson’s Pheasant Farm. 
Corvallis, Ore. 3-4t 
PHEASANT EGGS—Chinese, $3.50; Ring- 
neck, $3: Mongolian, $5 dozen. Linn 
Ringneck Ranch, state-licensed and re- 
liable, Albany, Ore. 4-1t 





VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN 
LION FOR SALE—In perfect condi- 
tion Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 


| to discharge, 
- | tor of a household or settlement, Dogs, 


4-1t | 


fancy, | 





Outdoor Life 


of the juristic canine competency, but 
of course the decision makes no pre- 
tense to be exhaustive. It is obviously 
limited to the case at hand, but the 
principal, once granted, all the rest 
follows. 

It would be pertinent before leaving 
this discussion to make especial men- 
tion of one modern legal function which 
a wise dog is eminently well qualified 
namely, that of a protec- 


in fact, discharge these duties more ac- 
tively, more qualifiedly than any hu- 
man competitor. The truth is, the dog 
now occupies a unique position in the 
animal world and one far in advance 
of all other animals. Not only in its 
well-earned and deserved position as a 
friend of man (for that touches the 
social side), but from a legal stand- 
point, and that is what we are espe- 
cially concerned with. The distinction 
between dogs and other animals now 
is that the dog alone is capable of sus- 
taining a legal relation with mankind. 
Of course, we often forget that no other 
animal is man or woman ever spoken 
of as standing in the relation of mas- 
ter or mistress. We overlook the fact 
that that in itself clearly refers to the 
legal relation of master and servant. 
A man is his horse’s “owner,” but his 
dog’s “‘master.”—W. C. C. 





Kennel Queries. 


My registered Airedale dog (male), 2 
years old in May, had a second attack 
of distemper the past fall. It has left 
him nearly blind, pupils of eyes dilated. 
Adrenalin paste and calomel have 
been administered, but have done no 
good. Can you help me?—Dr. B. M. 
Gibson, Box 206, Monte Vista, Colo. 


Answer.—We are reluctant to give 
advice by mail for conditions of the 
eye. An oculist should be consulted. 
Ask your druggist to make up the fol- 
lowing formula. Each fluid ounce 
should contain sulphate of morphia, 
1-116 gr.; sulphate of zinc, 1-7 gr.; bi- 
chloride of mercury, 1-11 gr.; salicylic 
acid, % gr.; boric acid, 6 grs. Add dis- 
tilled water to make one ounce, Drop 


| in eye four times daily.—W. C. C. 
Jap- | 


Will you kindly answer the following 
questions: I have an American beagle 
(male), best of pedigree and fully elig- 
ible to registration. Also I have two 
English beagles (females) that have a 





| pedigree for three generations and are 


registered in the A. K, C. Would it be 


right to furnish a pedigree with pups | 


from dog and the English beagles, or 
would it be wrong? If it would be 
right could I have the pups registered 


| before I sell them.—Earl G. Nigh, Wa- 


hoo, Neb. 


Answer.—You would be justified in | 
furnishing pedigrees with these pups, | 


but only for three generations on the 


ale 
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ADVERTS 


SSiFIED ADVERTISING) 


Books and Magazines. 


BOOKS—‘‘James Boys,” ‘Younger Bros, 

“Allen Gang,” ‘Villa the Bandit,” “The 
Auto Bandits,’ “Witches Dream Book,’ 
“Jesse James’ Thrilling Raid,” “Jessie 
James Mysterious Warning,” “Jesse 
James Will Leap”; 25c each. Rare Fijj 
Island Newspaper with each 50c order 
Address O. K, Publishing Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 3-tf 


BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 

for the years’7 1907-8-9-10-11-12-13 
14-15-16. Nicely bound in black cloth 
and half morocco leather. One year 
complete, per volume, $3.50 each, express 
prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Den- 
ver. i-tf 


Miao hl aut Navoebea 

















Homesteads and Lands. 


IS HE CRAZY ?—The owner of a planta- 

tion in Mississippi is giving away a 
few five-acre tracts. The only condi- 
tion is that figs be planted. The Owner 
wants enough figs raised to supply a 
canning factory. You can secure five 
acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant 
and care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per year. 
Some think this man is crazy for giving 
away such valuable land, but there may 
be method in his madness. 12-6t 


FOR SALE— Wilderness, sportsman’s 

fixed camps; Northern Minnesota near 
Canada, 17 miles from railroad; 139 acres 
virgin timber; half mile shore lines on 
two lakes; bear, moose, deer, geese, 
ducks, partridges; good fishing. One log 








house, two log ‘cabins furnished com- 
plete; open fireplaces. Boats, canoes; 
moose, deer heads and rugs. Reason, in 


war draft; $3,500, cash or equal. Write 
owner, Jack H. Burris (Trapper) Cook, 
St. Louis County, Minnesota (or refer- 
ence, H, W. Voss, 27 William St., New 
york, N. ¥.). 4-2t 


FOR SALE—320 acres in good grain- 

growing section of Northeastern Mon- 
tana; fair buildings, running water, good 
well, 60 acres broke, can cultivate 240 
acres, balance good grazing land; $10 
per acre. Address Fred Stone, Baylor, 
Mont. 4-lt 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY — Seven acres 

fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
Ozarks; $100. Hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping. H. Hubbard, 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 2-3t 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS — 25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
A Camping Tour of Our National Parks 


Next July I shall conduct a pleasure-seeking party by pack outfit 
and railroad train over the grandest scenery of the Rockies for 1:00 
miles (approximately), including our three greatest National Parks 
—Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone and Glacier. We shall leave Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, about July 17th, finishing up at Glacier 
Montana, about August 23rd. The sadile horse portion of this trip 
covers the grandest and most wonderful scenery on this continent 
I take full charge at starting point and take care of you to the finish 




















Write for folder, terms, etc., to 
J. WESTERN WARNER, (22 years a hunter and guide) 
Alton, | N. H.—after March 15th, Libby, Montana. (1-4t) 


TRAPPE R LAKE AND ELK “LODGE.- 
The most delightful spot in Colorado 
Fine climate, beautiful scenery, and the 
best trout fishing and hunting to be 
found in the state. Both stream and 
lake fishing. Good accommodations 
furnished cabins, saddle and _ pack 
horses; reasonable rates, Good mour- 
tain road for automobiles, Come to E 
Lodge this year. Write F. E. Whitn 
Marvine, Colo. 4 











SPRING BEAR HUNTING | 


Will guarantee bear during April and May in on¢ 
of the best sections for big game in the West 
Other game in season. Beautiful camping and 
fishing trips during the summer with pac} 
horses. Large or small parties conducted. Reser- 
vations made in advance. Write, 4-lt 


BRENIMAN & McGINNIS 
EXPERT GUIDES REA, IDAHO 
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SSO OVERS ING 


CHAS. COURTNEY 


HUNTER AND GUIDE 


Located in Northwestern Montana in the largest 
and best game and fishing ground in Northwest. 
Good pack outfits and guides at reasonable price. 
Good bear hunting in spring. 3-3t 


SWAN LAKE, MONTANA 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Zest pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. 
peterson, North Bend, Wash, 4-tf 


CARIBOU, B. C.—The new big-game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine scen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips. Write 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 


Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


FOR SALE—Genuine Indian relics, orig- 
inal, consisting of darts, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, plushers, drills, etc; one 
wild boar’s jaw, one ivory Chinese 
omb, one antique tailpiece for Mexican 
musical instrument. Tent buttons, wish 
rocks, flint rocks, slings, etc. Write for 
particulars and price for part or whole 
lot. Chas. A. Talbert, Attica, Ind. 4-1t 























$2.00 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins 
dated before 1895. Keep all old money and send 
TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x7. You may have a coin worth a 
large premium. Get Posted at Once. (1-6t) 


CLARKE COIN CO., Box 139, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My il- 
lustrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 











Taxidermy. 


FOR SALE—A 30-point Woodland Cari- 

bou head, a 27-point Barrenland Cari- 
bou head, a Rocky Mountain sheep head, 
horns perfect and 16 inches around at 
base; a 14-point, 50-inch length of beam, 
winter-killed elk head; a fine white 
\laska Rocky Mountain sheep head; 
moose heads all sizes; elk heads all 
sizes; white-tail deer heads. All newly 
mounted by experts true to wild nature. 
Absolutely mothproof. Very moderate 
prices, Duty free, express prepaid on 
approval anywhere in U. S. A, at my 
risk of acceptance. Full particulars on 
request to Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ontario. 4-1t 








FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and 
black bear rugs, full and half head; 
killed this winter; fur prime; cheap if 
t ‘ake ‘n at once. C. M. Carson, 1023 Riv- 
rside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 
FOR SALE—MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU, 
Roeky Mountain Sheep and goat, deer 
ind other game heads, horns and scalps; 
scalps to mount the horns you now 

all expert handled. Wholesale 

es to all. Duty free. Crated and 
baled to go cheaply by express any- 
Where in U. S. A. Delivery and goods 
guaranteed. What are your wishes now? 
E n Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads, 
iville, Ontario, 4-1t 








LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Do your 
t mounting and rug work. Catalog 
juest. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 
ster, NN. ¥. 4-6t 





SALE—TWO LARGE, newly- 
inted, winter-killed moose heads, 
1 52 inches spread of horns, heads 
rest class, perfect in every way. 
rate prices. Duty free. Express 
d anywhere in U. S. A. on approv- 
my risk of acceptance. Full de 
ion and prices on request to Edwin 





Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
4-1t 
SALE—Bighorn, elk, deer antlers 


bison robes, In- 
Montana Arm- 
4-1t 


kull, elk scalps, 
irios, Price list. 
-ozeman, Mont. 










¢ 4Ss FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
’ Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 

P ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
t { E S log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 


School of Taxidermy. Elwood Ridg., Omaha 









A Magazine of the West — 


dam’s side. It is customary to call a 
dog with three generations a pedigreed 
dog. Registering a dog in the A, K. C. 
or any other privately owned stud book 
gives the dog no official standing as far 
as pedigree goes, as such registrations 
are not recognized among regular dog 
breeders. The American Kennel Club 
is the national organization for the of- 
ficial registration of dogs, but it is det- 
rimental to the best interests of dog 
breeding to support any privately 
owned stud book.—W. C. C. 


I have a hunting dog who is not as 
he should be; please give me a list of 
books on dog diseases and such matter 


and oblige—C. N. Schreiber, Orient, 
Wash. 
We respectively advise you to de- 


scribe your dog’s condition in a letter 
to our dog department, in which case 
we will try to suggest a line of treat- 
ment which will benefit your dog. A 
popular and clever book on canine dis- 
eases is Ashmont’s Diseases of Dogs.— 
W. C. C, 


BOOK SS ror tHe § 
SPORTSMAN 


On the Headwaters of Peace River, by 
Paul Leland Haworth; 295 pages; il- 
lustrated; $4.00. Scribners, New 
York. 


For the lover of big-game hunting, 
naturalist, fisherman or simple outdoor 
man, the title of this delightful volume 
is enough to coax its price from his 
war-depleted pocketbook. I do not re- 
member reading a more vital, entertain- 
ing been-there volume in my life. This 
long journey by canoe and pack trail 
is replete with adventure and interest- 
ing incident. It is a book for anyone 
with red blood in his veins. 











Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the 
Rockies, by Mae Lacy Baggs; 380 
pages; with map and_ (fifty-four 
plates; $3.50 net. The Page Co., 
Boston. 


This is a beautiful volume that will 


| be sought for by all who contemplate a 


visit to the Centennial State. The cuts 
are printed on heavy coated enamel. 
Some of the most interesting chapters 
are entitled as follows: 
the Rockies, 
Tread, Pike and Other Explorers, The 
Trapper, the Trader, the Hunter; The 
Glitter That Was Gold, The Silver Lin- 
ing, In Front of the East Wall, That 
Peak of Pike’s, The Queen City of the 


| Plains, In the Heart of the Rockies, 
On the Gunnison, The Silvery San 
Juan. 

Garden Steps, by Ernest Cobb: illus- 


| for or in connection with 


trated: 226 pages: 60 cents. 
Burdett & Co., Boston. 


Silver, 


This book is designed for systematic 
classroom instruction, in preparation 
the outdoor 
work. It supplies special chapters on 
soils, fertilizers, tools, sprays and poi- 
sons, to provide the necessary back- 
ground of general information, and gives 
sareful directions for canning and pre- 
serving, to insure the intelligent con- 
servation of food supplies. 


| C. Hoyt, Sac City, 
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Under the White Man’s | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Miscellaneous. 











= can be lured to the lakes, ponds — 





, and rivers near you, by providing 
“my, natural feeding grounds for them 
TERRELL’S WILD RICE SEED 7 . " 

eS is now ready for delivery and @ oS ys \ 
Sy" planting. De spendable seeds 5 oro Uy { vy 
“wy widely known inU S.and Canada Boc see 4 ] 
Ry, Rags Clyde BR. Terrell, ee Zi. 

ta iP B-3i Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 4-1t 
ME eeren~  M ULC Coo unis 
PATENT YOUR IDEAS—Books, “How to 


Obtain a Patent,” 
vent,” sent free. 
free report 


and “What to In- 
Send rough sketch for 
regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us 
for patents. Patents advertised for sale 
free. Established 20 years. Address 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
453 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 10-8t 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, ear 
canker, tetter, old sores, catarrh, dan- 
druff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, piles; cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 
1-12t 


AGENTS WANTED—BOTH SEX 


The ELECTRICITY from the BAT- 
TERIES will turn a needle through 
your table or hand. For Rheuma- 
tism, Liver and Kidney Disease 
Weak and Lame Back, Headache 
Weakness, Grip, Dyspepsia, Cold 
ness, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Dizzi- 
ness, Numbness, Poor Circulation, 
etc. For advertising purposes we 
will give ONE BELT FREE to one 
person in each locality (4-1t) 
Address E.J.SMEAD&CO., Dept.8, VINELAND,N. J. 


BROTHER—Nature provides antidotes 

for all poisons. Providentially have 
discovered pleasant root, easily, inexpen- 
sively, overcomes any form of tobacco 
habit. Just send address, P. O. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Fla. 4-2t 


FOR AFTER SHAVING—Cracked skin 

on hands or face, use Sportsman’s 
Friend; nothing better; 3-ounce bottle, 
35 cents, postpaid. Sportsman's Friend 
Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind 4-t 


‘AS paid for 750 kinds of butterflies, 

INSECTS. Some $!-37. Easy work 

Even two boys 11 and 13 earned good 

money, with their mother’s help and my 

| a list, pictures, instructions. Write at _— 
for FREE prospectus 


SINCLAIR, Box 415, D22, Los Angeles. Cal, 


ROLL FILMS developed, llc. Printing 

post cards, 3c each; 8x10 enlargements 
25c each; 18 years’ experience. Prompt 
service. Quality of work unexcelled. F. 
Iowa. 1-6t 





























LAKE ALICIA 


you are anticipating an 
outa or a fishing trip this 
year, don’t forget Woods Lake 
and Lake Alicia on Colorado 
Midland Railroad, near Thom- 
asville. 


fishing 


30th lake and stream 
good the entire 

Beautiful mountain scenery 
and an ideal spot for rest and 
recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


Saddle 
times 

We also carry a full line o 
Fishing Tackle, -Cigars, To 
bacco Candies and Nuts i 
Denver prices For further 


particulars write 


P. J. ENGELBRECHT, Troutville, Colo. 


season, 


horses for rent at all 
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Averages of Great Shooters. 


Baseball not judged by 
their performances in any one season 


term of 


players are 


it’s the over a years 
that counts. 

Year after Ty Cobb 
batsmen in the American League—the 
very best evidence in the that 
Tyrus is the best hitter in the junior 


circuit, if not its greatest player. 


average 


year tops the 


world 


It is just the same in trapshooting. 
Shooters have their reat good years 


just the samé@ as ball players—but it 
is the fellow who is close to the top 
year in and year out who is rated as 
the best performer with the shotgun. 

Lester German is the Ty Cobb of 
trapshooters. 

German is a_ professional trapshot. 
Breaking clay targets is a business 
‘with him. He knows his. business. 
Yearly for twenty years German has 


been pulverizing many thousands of 
clay ‘birds.’ Not until ten years ago, 
however, did the Interstate Trapshoot- 
ing Association begin to keep records. 
There are no official records of what 
trapshooters did previous to 1908. 

German, with W. R. Crosby and Fred 
Gilbert, are the only three trapshooters 
who figure in the interstate averages 
for ten consecutive years, and in this 
time German has a combined average 
of .9652 on more than 50,000 targets. 
Only twice in ten years did German 
fall below 96 per cent. Three times 
has he bettered a .97 average; in fact, 
his last three years have been his best. 

Crosby’s average for ten years is 
.9632, and Gilbert for the same period 
has averaged .9489. Crosby once aver- 
aged better than .97 and seven times 
bettered .96. 

Charley Spencer really has a slightly 
better average than German, but he is 
listed only for nine He didn’t 
figure in the 1908 averages. In the 
nine years he compiled an average of 
9677. Spencer was over .96 every one 
of the nine years, and twice he passed 
the 97 per cent mark. 

John R. Taylor has bettered a .96 
average for seven years: Homer Clark 
for six years, and H. D. Gibbs for five 
years. Clark is the only professional 
who ever touched a .98 average for one 
year. George Maxwell, the one-armed 
shot, has averaged better than 95 per 
cent for the past six years. 


years. 


Charley Newcomb of Philadelphia 
has the best average for five years 
among the amateur trapshots, with 


.9564, but the real classy average of the 


ECT) ote 


- CONDUCTED BY PETER P. 


amateurs is the one compiled by Wool- 
folk Henderson of Lexington, Ky. For 
the three years preceding 1914 Hender- 
son was a professional, Rejoining the 
amateurs in 1914, he topped the simon 
pures and was again high man in 1915, 
and been second the past two 
years. Three years in succession he 
has averaged better than 97 per cent, 
of .9714 for four 
which is far and away ahead 
of any amateur, and a whole lot better 
than the majority of professionals. 

It is necessary to shoot at 2,000 tar- 
gets in registered tournaments to break 
into the interstate averages, and of the 
hundreds of thousands of trapshooters, 
few keep in the averages every year. 
The best averages of professional and 
amateur trapshooters over a term of 
years are herewith appended: 


has 


and has an average 


years, 


CARNEY. ne 


wher Wr 


how generous the people were, and 
their willingness to take a chance 
three targets would be thrown, one for 
each of the professionals—and to eac} 
man breaking his target $1,000 in gold 
would be given. 

This seemed too good to be true. Gi! 
bert, Marshall and Crosby had shot in 
every state in the Union—and some out- 
side — but never did anyone offer to 
hand them money before. Marshal 
being the spokesman for the shooters 
was first called to the traps. He knew 
that Crosby and Gilbert would break 
their target, and he made up his mind 
to get his. He gave the word and 
held exactly where he wanted to shoot, 
but the target sailed on, and $1,00 
sailed with it. Gilbert was next. Deter 
mination was written all over his face. 
He suffered the same fate as Marshal! 
It was no different with Crosby. 





PROFESSIONALS 


Year. 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 Ave 
L. S. German..... 9468 9637 9648 9661 9635 9644 9592 9742 9729 9764—9652 
W. R. Crosby.... 9601 9529 9645 9595 9760 9673 9604 9644 9678 9544—9632 
Fred Gilbert 9503 9563 9480 9500 9530 9452 9255 9488 9543 9585—9489 
C. G. Spencer.... ‘9720 9680 9666 9605 9681 9623 9750 9666 9692—9677 
J: . Tayilor...... seee «eee 9704 9510 9647 9580 9640 9649 9539—9609 
E. @. SOs... 9695 9595 9567 9498 9538 9527 9355—9546 
Homer Clark ‘4 : 9650 9536 9588 9647 9800 9609—963s 
J. M. Hawkins... 9505 9521 9555 9556 9622 9569—9554 
G. W. Maxwell... 9655 9592 9327 9473 9447 9536—$950) 
BL, 2D: GRD OS. «0.00 -.++ 9642 9511 9660 9645 9656—9622 
Art KAMAM . 6.5. 9441 9506 9717 9686 9636—9597 

AMATEURS. 

Year 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 Ave 
Aas OCI IND 5 55. 5 FS fs evens. ba oral ape ae cole e weal ate mee 9527 9555 9532 9559 9649—9564 
BSR ha | ne era er ean Pet eran 9508 9433 9646 9553 9607—9549 
UN. RR ARROUND ER 5g wor cies: Sie reve a pale us 41 per enatevere wire law aren ..++ 9663 9753 9705 9735—9714 
Re eae OM a sos 751s Sofia “al-c ok wip oile a eva Ore au ore paren aiete oe ats 9374 9634 9519 9673—955! 
WV AMERGRIL ARSE fas 6 cis arsGsl eis oleunnuts aapieieleiwiwn erpiotele clang es --+- 9630 9516 9320—9488 





Trapshooting Yarns. 
$1,000 FOR EACH TARGET. 


Fred Gilbert, Tom Marshall and Bill 
Crosby, three of the members of the 
American Trapshooting team that in- 
vaded the British Isles nearly a genera- 
tion ago and proved to the residents of 
these isles that Americans were just 
as effective with the shooting iron as 
ever, attended a trapshooting tourna- 
ment at Anaconda, Mont., several years 
ago as the guest of E. P. Mathewson, 
then the general manager of the Ana- 
conda smelter. 

Anaconda will never forget the occa- 
sion; neither will the trio of shooters. 
For the comfort of the spectators a 
grandstand had been erected behind the 
traps. And with such celebrities on 
hand the stand was crowded. Before 
the tournament began Mathewson drift- 
ed in front of the stand and called Gil- 
bert, Marshall and Crosby to the front 
and stated that Anaconda appreciated 
the presence of each one and to show 
how marked the appreciation was and 


After Crosby had fired the trap puller 
ran into the field and gathered up the 
three targets and returned them to 
Mathewson, who held them up for the 
benefit of the crowd and said: ‘This 
Anaconda advertises. Here are three 
copper targets, embellished with lead 
pellets, until they have the appearance 
of a porus plaster.” 

The good people of Anaconda knew 
all the time that the trio of shooters 
would not get the money, and the shoot- 
ers vowed that when anyone offered 
them money hereafter to break targets 
they would inspect the targets first. 


IT WAS SOME GUN. 

Here’s a story that T. E. Doremus, 
former president of the Interstate As 
sociation, says he has carried in his 
mind for twenty years. It is worth 
while—has improved with age, lke 
they tell us certain fluids do: 

It was along about 1896 when Harvey 
MecMurchy of Fulton, N. Y., at tiiat 
time sales manager for the Hun'' 
Arms Company; the late Ed Fullford 0! 
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Remington Company and Jack Hull 


o: Parker Bros., began to argue about | 
the respective shooting qualities of | 
their guns, to the delight of a crowd at} 


the New York State Fair. 


Fulford claimed for Remington guns | 


(they were making double-barrel guns 
in 1896) that they would kill ducks at 
a distance of 150 yards. 


settle the argument. 


Suddenly McMurchy horned in and in 


his quiet, serene manner told how one 
day he was out hunting partridges and, 
upon looking heavenward, saw a small 
object sailing around ’way up in the 


clouds. Altho somewhat doubtful about | 


the chances of making a kill, he never- 


theless let drive. The result was most | 
The object seemed to stop | 


startling. 
for a moment, then it began to fall to- 
ward the earth in a wide, circling flight, 
and at last gracefully landed on a knoll 
some 200 yards away. 

All curiosity, McMurchy said he hur- 
ried to the spot, and his surprise was 
beyond imagination when he discovered 
that he had injured a baby angel. He 
carried it to a nearby farmhouse, and 
after a few days’ nursing it recovered 
from the gunshot wound and flew back 
home. 

The Smith gun was’ unanimously 
voted some gun. 





The Care of Guns. 


Guns must have attention occasion- | 


ally thruout the entire year, Of course, 


your gun gets a good cleaning every | 


time it is used, but this won’t do for 
gun preservation for all time. 

ret some one of the gun oils or 
grease and with a soft wiper coat the 
inside of the barrel well, then dope the 
outside likewise with an oiled rag and 
put the barrels in the case without 
finger marks in the grease, if possible, 
for salt perspiration is a hungry eater 
of steel. 

The stock may be examined for 
scratches and these repaired. The fir- 


ing mechanism should be well oiled and | 


the whole put away like the barrels, 
without finger marks. 


But don’t imagine this is going to be | 
enough care for ten months or six} 


months or one month even, or you are 


likely to find a sadly disfigured shoot- | 


ing iron when next you look at it. 
lieat will run the grease off from some 
rt or other; dampness seems to have 
way of penetrating the thickest oil, 
d if these things happen, rust is 
bound to make blots on a finely fin- 
i-hed surface. Spend an evening every 
her week looking over the guns. 
it will not come amiss to practice 
quickly covering some spot in the 
llpaper design, and to try doubles 
a similar manner for the sake of 
ir shooting muscles. You need not 
n at this, for it is surely as profit- 
le a bit of play as the boxer’s toying 
th the punching bag or the oarsman’s 
ling at the gymnasium machine, 
1 when the time comes for you to 
ot you will not have to worry about 
- birds getting away. 


Hull insisted | 
that the Parker was good for twenty- | 
five yards more. That seemed to about | 
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$9.15 


REEL 


Joys of fly fishing multiply, when you use this 
reel. High priced, imported type reels can give 
you no better design, construction or service. We 
make good reels, only. 


This Rainbow Reel is 





“Takapart” 
Reel—$5.65 


for Bait Casting 


This swift and silent reel is 
the favorite of thousands of our 
expert anglers. More Field & 
Stream Contest Prizes have 
been won with Meisselbach 
reels than with any other make. 


The ‘‘Tripart’’ Reel, for 
$4.65, is the little brother of the 
famous ‘‘Takapart.’’ Write 
for our booklet. 









A Mechanical 


Masterpiece 


Made of special aluminum alloy. combin- 
ing lightness with strength. 


So compact that it fits in the hand. Only 
2%-in. in diameter and %4-in. wide. Hand- 
somely finished in dull black, or sand-blast. 


You can take the Rainbow Reel apart in 
two seconds. Just press the ““Takapart”’ 
slide, and presto! it’s apart! Mechanically 
perfect, beautifully balanced, light and 
strongly built. 


Every angler who wants to get all the 
pleasure out of fly fishing, should have a 
Rainbow Reel in his outfit. Price $5.15— 
the best fly reel that money can buy. 


How “Ike” Walton 
would have liked to 


READ THIS BOOKLET 


We have prepared an interesting, illus- 
trated booklet about reels, landing nets, 
fly and bait casting, etc., that we know 
you'd enjoy. Send for it. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 











3 Congress St., NEWARK, N. J. 














nows 


white or red and white. '% or * oz. 


If you want to make those plug splashers turn 
green with envy, just take one of our lures, 
follow behind their boat, and pick up the fish 
they pass over. 
Our Pork Rind Strips are necessary to the successful 
operation of these lures 
If your dealer is asleep at the 
switch, send in your remittance. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





CLEANED ’EM ALL 


One Enthusiastic user of our Pork Rind Min- 


Oriental Wiggler, $1.00. All red, all caughtand landed more muscallonge than three 
other kinds of troliing hooks used in a party of 
twenty-one fishermen on Plumb Lake, Wis.”’ 
This angler hails from Chicago where they are keen to recognize something better. 





AL. FOSS cteverino “onto 


says, “This hook, (Oriental Wiggler) 


12 pieces 
LittleEgypt Wiggler, 75c.Weight “oz. 


Skidder, 75c. Weight % oz. 
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What 5,000,000 Sportsmen 
Want Most 


time the Sportsmen got behind it with their 
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You want MORE GAME. 


You will get it only thru organized effort. National Organization, which is called the 
It is organization that has made wild duck yr ge GAME PROTECTIVE ASSO- 


plentiful onee more. 
That plenty has been achieved 
Federal Migratory Bird Law and 
That law, after slumbering in Congress nine 
years, was passed within six months of the 


The 250,000 sportsmen in the 38 State 
Sportsmen’s Associations affiliated with ‘the 
AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION are working first, last and always 
for MORE GAME. 


MORE GAME thru the establishment of State Game Farms, stocking of 
public covers and encouragement of game breeding among farmers; - 

MORE GAME thru organized trapping of the vermin that prey 365 days in 
every year on our quail and grouse; 

MORE GAME thru the setting aside of sanctuaries in every community 
where it can breed undisturbed and furnish continuous sport thru its overflow; 
MORE GAME thru combating the plot of those commercial interests which, 
for sordid gain, are seeking to break down the protective laws and flood our 
game covers with market shooters once more, on the plea that the food short- 
age makes it necessary; 

MORE GAME thru an effective Federal Warden Force provided for in the 
Canadian Treaty Enabling Act now before Congress. 


thru the 
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More-Game Movement—all at a cost so small 
you will searcely feel it. 


Every one of these activities appeals to 
every man who has the right to eall himself a 


Sportsman. 3 - - 
Porteman The larger the funds supplied this associa- 


Summed up, they mean the substitution of 
‘Sport for Sport’s Sake’’ for ‘‘Nothing Sue- 
ceeds Like Suecess.’’ 

This is the doctrine 
Protective Association is preaching to the 
5,000,000 sportsmen of this country every 
month in a special section reserved for it in 
the leading sportsmen’s magazines. 

Here is your opportunity to help yourself 


the American Game 


tion by sportsmen the sooner will be experi- 
enced the benefits arising from its activities. 


By filling out the coupon below you will be- 
come a member of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association—an active unit in the move- 
ment—and will also be entitled to a year’s sub- 
scription to any of the splendid publications 
therein listed—the two for little more than the 


and at the same time do something for the price of either one separately. 
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AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Gentlemen: 
fT enclose a- check £oP’ $) i.c6i55 68 weiss . to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked be- 
low for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 
Publication Price, including 
Draw Regular one year’s member- 
circle around Subscription ship in American 
publication Price. Game Protective 
wanted. Association. 
American Shooter ei Se tea te al 2) pe eee En Re RE Cee Pee, Sa tee Sint RO le desert ey OPN Oo. $3.50 
ge Me Rete i a hs rer sie aah ag ccs MANO Osc, ook et Ha wn wea eck lea elie GP AR eee eee ataa renee 2.50 
Forest and GtUPenims 6k ics hc sees 2.00 SO Se ei a lemme mre Eee | 
Michigan Sportsman ER SR ee ee meen alr MCG D ae ee Pe a by ry eo Oem M Pe takers pte Brg 2.00 , 
National Sportsman BOO) 5 cx sue) cc sco ekcy aero Raia ar a OG ane Taras aan eet ale der neater eine 1.75 | 
Outdoor Life : : BONN 6 sca! aa hy ade isi WSS oe eteCe Meares Te nile nig Grae nets 2.50 j 
Outer’s Book—Recreation . 2.00 ee EE ee CO Ta ee } 
Sportsmen's Review a Re aS PaaS eee ee ke erc rhe rye evo ey Naa ee 3.50 } 
y 
y 
MeN) cscs toys co Ryste axenoieios roupires ere ete wie ors) etsrore taro atcu ater ta iaierer gta ae : 
UCC: Ey): oe OE Rene tar ete ete etn a Ora rapa | Ooh nd Met ie ea ep yee IT 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and wish to renew for one year from the expira- 
tion of your subscription, please mention that fact. 


NY 
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Effect of weak wadding torn to shreds by tl! last. Tt - % 
rate ‘ are blown into the e< ter, t} 
in all directions. With no resistan O 
is low and penetration poor. Actual test 
see ON 
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The Winchester system of wadding. The wadd expan 
Sealing in the gas blast all the way to the 1 l 
checked ) the constriction Shot cluster trav 
} ' l test target 320 pelle 
H W 
‘ 5 ae 
OW adding Affects Shot Pattern 
~ 9 Js. “9° ~7 - ~ . 
Poor wadding responsible for more faulty patterns and 
lost birds than all other gun and shell troubles combined 
A trong’ uniform tt depends ~P rs) pel triet 

fectly the { l oul I Ss the five Gus t 

blast behind i | ot | 
The \ udd ] piston head of a Las ¢ yu ad 1} } 

O1lVe the eX] ! rie Oo lid to work 1g t so t \\ st , 

the shot n ‘uy be p ished out ev v. iP . 

It must expand and fill the tul > of the barrel, completely ’ 
sealing in the gas behind it. No gas must escape to scatter ad 1 ) ( | $1] 

the shot. a 

. ° . 6.4 © ete ! Te ot 1 
It must offer just the right amount of resistance to t ' 
explosion so as to develop high pre ré itho | f ba 
jamming the pellets out of shape at the n le constriction. a ; 
The illustrations et the top of this pa test A . te . 
patterns, 5DU% to T0% tfunulty, the result ot poor wadding. Winchester No, 4 1 
shot shell | r le. Its I 
rT? — and th ‘ gnition. | 
The Winchester System Senne war hie teas dhe oa sabeen 
Winchester Wadding, used exelusive ly in Winehester shells, The req ore 
is the result of repeated experiments to determine the most driving v ; irked o 
efficient control of oO blast. a 
The patented cup construetion of the Winchester Base wad ell, ti] 3 0 

cives what is known as Progressive Ignition to the powder powder and shot ch ( i. 

charge 
Combustion spreads instantly down the cups. By the time Clean hits and more of them 

the top grains of powder become ignited the full energy of 

the burning powder behind is at « Though the explosion 

is practically instantaneous, it is none the less Progressive, n at Ul t » v 

the maximum energy or velocity of the eompletely burned Winchester ter} y 

powder being developed at the muzzle where it is most needed, from d Special 

Meanwhile, under the heat of nbustion, the tough, t 
| springy, i } sie Dp 1 Wad ree expa nded to fill the vl ( hit and ele ey # 

barrel sungly all around. No gas escapes. It is complecely traps 

sealed in The waddit y pushes p the shot eve nly. { Q , . ; \ . ‘ , 

At the muzzle the shot pellets slip out without jamming Write 4 rT B t \\ hest g 
while tue wadding is checked for a brief interval by the con Arms Co., Del. 1361, New Haven, ( 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
Del. 1361, New Haven, Conn. 
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Wilson’s 


“RESTGOOD” 


Army and Camp Mattress Roll 


OQ doubt you have contemplated making 

an automobile trip this summer. Possibly 
you’ve thought a two weeks’ camping trip would 
be an ideal way to spend your vacation. 


The question of sleeping accommodations may have wor- 
ried you, but if you take a Wilson Restgood Army and 
Camp Mattress Roll along with you, you will not be 
troubled with poor accommodations—or, worse still, no 
accommodations at all. 


These rolls can be strapped to the running-board of your 
car. They can be carried without difficulty, for they are 
not heavy and take up but a small amount of space in the 
end of your canoe or boat, yet they make ideal beds. 


Wilson’s Restgood Army and Camp Mattress Roll when 
in use is 6'2 feet long and weighs 15 pounds. It is equip- 
ped with an all new, sanitary curled hair mattress, with 
pillow, that protects the sleeper from changes of temper- 
ture. A patented construction prevents the hair from 
shifting, becoming matted down or bunchy. 


Each roll is provided with a waterproof hood and cover 
that protects the sleeper from the elements. 


Yet when this Mattress Roll is Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer 
rolled it isbut 12 inches indiameter to show you Wilson’s Restgood 
and very compact. Army and Camp Mattress Roll and 

; . é ; our folding cot. Ask him to show 
We also furnish folding cots for you the other conveniences that we 
use with our mattress rolls, thatcan make for campers. If your dealer 
be rolled up in the center of the does not carry our line, write us for 
mattress roll without making the complete informationand literature. 
bundle at all bulky. Address Dept. OL-4. 
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i dale. J 
CHICAGO 


